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PREFACE 

This work summarizes India's intellectual history* v\ IsscEi 
in its various Aspects has been the subject of my studies for 
•■lightly more than half a century n8".j tt} ^ * cl - 

forth in nine cliaplcrs the mental development of the most 
easterly branch of Aryan dvaiiatlon since it entered India 
by land till it came in contact by sea with the most 
westerly branch o i the same civilization after a separation 
of at least l,ooo years- The four centuries that have since 
elapsed (1498 to 1926) are here touched upon only as showing 
the most recent distribution of the Indian vernaculars and 
the rise of their literatures, as well as the process bv which 
the development of the purely indigenous period gradually 
became known to the new-comers from the west. This 
prijcc.- was so slow that three centuries passed before the 
3 lien arrivals recognized that they themselves were the 
inheritor - of a civilization which was the same in origin as 
that of the recently occupied eastnii* land. 'An account of 
ibe Influence of this western^ dirillzatj^n on i’9<rt prevailing 
in modern lndt^^mpvq left .to 1*$ pdilicjV history t>f the 
laft four centuries; for "it would in any case have proved 
too extensive ;is well is unsuitable for inclusion in this 
volume. All such matter will be found In Tkt Oxford 
History of India by the late Dr. Vincent Smith. Thu 
actual ground covered by the present volume is this. 
I hr introductory chapter describes the physical aspects of 
India and their resulting effect 011 migrations of population 
into this area. The next chapter tell-- of the language 
the literature, and the religion Of the earliest perk*! of the 
Aryans in India. Then follows an account of the later 
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Vedic period and the introduction of writing. The fourth 
chapter describes the early poit-Yedie age p Including the 
ri*c of Jainism and Buddhism a* well as their art The 
next chapter deab with the epic and classical literature of 
India* The sixth chapter h concerned with Indian stories, 
fairy talc*, and fables, together with tlicir important place 
in world literature The seventh chapter treats of the 
various aspects of technical literature such as grammar, 
lexicography, philosophy, Uw, practical art a. medicine, 
astronomy, and mathematics. The next chapter embraces 
the vernacular languages of India and their literatures. 
The final chapter shows how Europeans became acquainted 
with India"- pa^t by a study of her early literature, her 
inscriptions, her archaeology, and her coinage, pointing out 
the most efficient means of extracting from these sources 
further facts relating to I he past, k also gives some accouat 
of the labours of those scholars by whom India's bygone 
history hay been recovered. 

Eads chapter concludes with a selected bibliography 
inritiding works that supply further reference*. For the 
range of our knowledge of India’s past i> now >o extensive 
that the information supplied by this book could only 
cover the main and csscnil.il points* the selected biblio* 
graphy being intended to serve as an up-to-daie anti 
trust worthy guide for belli the general reader and the 
student m whichever direction further details are sought. 
Itscontents are meant, within a small compare, to direct 
both the English and the Indian reader through the tong 
tract uf lime from the beginning of the Vedtc .igc down to 
the epech when the modern European became acquainted 
with the IndoAryan. These two dvilftalfaru, starting 
from a common source, have after a separation of at least 
j,occ }car^ again become united during the last four 
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ctnnirics. representing together a quarter of the total of 
the earth's inhabitants. During these four cmturle* the 
new-comers from the west have game*! acquaintance with 
and recovered the history of India a past mental devefep- 
mcru. All this, as set forth in the following pages, wilt, 
f Vrttrt, contribute something to clearer mutual understand’ 
ing by two civiJuationji which in their origin were one arid 
the same. 

A. A. MACD0NELL. 

10 tUknwEf.t Road, 

Oxford, 
fan. i. 1917, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Phytiuil rAarttrtmirtu-f ./ /#Arf - Tttfr grt : 
iir ^tmminh fy ntfitinfoi* r wivt ; iWm 4 , 

M* AfiT -- L*nd&> irj_r "."ntf- 

t/-# i-r/ n/i/f - T^i « jp'ftii' ps-'lvr lyAi/ms ,/ llittdttxfoln — A-jjrV 

i/i r j.-^V/iww<i ok/ fwi/ -1’.^/ 0 / Lh;i#m—AraMaa * rmsfi** 
fr-ttfc — Pis-^Vi'ry rf maritime rovft fn*m Etirvp* /«> .WiVi nr 
//j <uvJ}.u,'it>£r^ii dmtrtzTits in tkv Mum M%- 

JlktiriBt&ffrratfen #*j*t uwtrtain* 

A t;uM L r at the physical map of the world vuflkes to 
show that no country forming part of the old comments, 
In which the civilization of mankind has been evolved, i$ 
o isolated by nature as India, Rhomboldd in outline 
nr roughly diamoml-^hnjied, H extends from It* not them 
angle in Kashmir to Ca\w Comorin 1 as its soul hern most 
extremity ; and from the mouths of the Indus in the Wfest 
to 50 like what hevond the estuary of ibe Brahmaputra iti the 
east, it a utmost length, >mtic i l jee miles, being about equal 
to its greatest breadth. Its total area, which, excluding 
Burma* covers a surface of rather more than one milliou 
and a hall square miles, is somewhat larger than fifteen 
time, that of Great Britain, It h divided by the tropic 
of Cancer u.r N Ut-) mtu a northern and a southern 
triangle. Tlte* arc separated from west la casi across the 
greater width of the peninsula by the \indliyu and other 

1 This- b a name cof jj^vur antiquity, being a ciwraption rrf ilic 
Sambrii pfi#pWii^i f *irLfiic£en 4 -n epithet ni the e* = 1 Jul (.E a * w ™£ 
a temple «a» JiMtsvalcd at tin: emerae jkluu til the peninsula* h sh 
mtiitroncd ift the f- 7 * *- n * and If Flolnny, - r 5 *> *■ ^ 

B 
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connected raufjes that lie between the longitude of Mount 
Abti 173* E-f *nd FarariMi Hill (EfF..)* The northern 
triangle consist* of fin alluvial plain, which in an varlict 
geological age formed the floor of the ocean, but m Utef* 
though iitiil prehistoric, times became raised above the- level 
of the sea* l! U continental tn chsracicr, being surrounded 
by mountain ranges on all sides. On the west \i Es shut uiT 
from the nrighbnuriiigtoiintrit-* of Ask by li%h mountains. 
On the wt it i separated from Burtm by a series of high 
hilkatid by impctictrublc jungle. On the north it h bounded 
by the most stupendous range In the world, at least s.400 
miks in length and about 19,060 ft* in height, its peaks 
varying from *5.000 to 4 m cm.i s'e. I11 this great barrier 
there are * m c mountain tracks by which men have found 
their way to Indio- Such arc the passes from the Pamirs 
by digit, as well as those from Tibet by Leh. by the gorge 
of the Sutlej, and by Sikkim* But these are net highways by 
which migration- 01 invasions from the north have reached 
or could reach southwardb to India. Nor has the intern 
frontier protected by hi Ik and jungles, ever been exposed 
to hostile attack. It is only on the western side, though 
even this is guarded by iduie^t continuous, ranges of lofty 
bilk, that from time immemorial Irmnigratiiui, ccmmit^t, 
and commerce made their way before 1500 A, r- by narrow 
roads Into India, Access can here be gained cither from 
southern HaJoclii&ifm by the rocky track leading to the 
Indu> th-ta, or from Af^hlnkliLii by Lhe Brjl 5 o T the Tt^hi. 
and the Rhiuhar p i5*cs p as well a- by 1 he river valley* of the 
Gomul| [he Kumita T and the Kabul. u> tin bank-, of the 
Indus farther north. 

Only through she western gateways have passed the two 
srreat invasions that have vitally affected the fortune? of 
India. By this way tame in {irdhktofk times the wave of 
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Aryan, migration thj.t overspread India with its tfvlBzatuJii 
fmm tlut cJiiy to this. It was perhaps two thousand years 
or incite afterward* tbftt the Semitic cumptcsi by fslnm 
began on the western fmntier, about 700 4 -D* A GOO* 
sklembfe part of India was held under this alien despotic 
swa v fu: mo re th .1 3 1 se ven 1 1 u nd red ye.i rn. do w n £t * 1 lit 
middle of ihe elghieenth century. This dominion, though 
unifying India poth[cally p did not e^entiadly modify its 
civilisation, in spite of th t foc\ that on^fiftk of the entire 
population professes Islam at the present day. With the 
exception of the Greeks, from ^26 n.c. till about 200 A.ru* 
-inly Asiatics have come in coiUucL with the continental 
half of India by land. 

t his great northern plain i-- enclosed no- - mly by mono* 
tain ranges hut by rivers on every side. Two of the three 
largest of these rise dose together in Tibet, near the great 
KiiilisSii group of peaks and Lhc Manasamwar lake at the 
back and about the middle of the Himalayan barrier. The 
Indus in the first half of its course follow.4 a runtthweskrly 
direction ; dun, bending round the extremity of the Hima¬ 
layan chain, it flows southward till it fails into the Arabian 
Std ju&t north of the tropic of Cancer* Its whole course is 
tboui 1,500 miles in length Thu Brahmaputra, rising 
slightly to the east of Lake M^nawoWAr (e. H2 0 K«), after 
an easterly course of many hundreds of miles through Tibct h 
turns southward at the end of die I Umilaysn range lc-96^ 1 C), 
and, flowing slightly westward of l.Uieta. finally entera the 
Huy of Bengal somewhat to the south of the tropic of 
Cancer h .ilmbst opposite the mouths of the Indus on the 
other side uf India* Jk whole length h about 1,^00 
miles* 

The third great Hirer of northern India, the Ganges fin 
Sanskrit Gang*}, which Li about 1,54a miles long, mes 
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U\ B&* T LI somewhat to the smith ►west of the sourer* oi the 
Indus and tht Brahmaputra- Breaking through the southern 
\-an : .;y • f the central Himalaya, it Haws in a smith-easterly 
direction through the eastern half of the alluvial plain of 
Hindustan, At Li o aland a it joins the Mc^hrta t tlte l.irgCJt 
and most easterly estuary of the Brahmaputra* Between 
lln$ and Lhc Hugli, the most westerly and main branch of 
the Ganges, lio die combined delta of the twu mighty 
rivers. 

Parallel to the southern slopes of Lhe Vindhya range, 
which shuis oflf the northern plain, flows the Xarbada 
river from its source at Amarkantak f#i° l a with a slight 
northerly trend pa^t Jabalpur (&g c E.) and then westward,by 
P roach 1 (thirty miles from its mouth) to I lie Hay of Cambay, 

The area of the - real alluvial plain of northern India b 
called by the Persian name of Hindustani the 1 country of 
the Indus \ the river on the western side of the country, 
with which foreigners first became acquainted. 

Use area of the greaL alluvial plain oT Hindu* Liu b 
shut off by the Vindhya range, which forma she northern 
buttress of the tJccems. the name of soul hem India, the 
whole of which lies within the tropics south of the 
Narbada river. It is a rocky plateau, bounded on both 
sub-.- by high ridges of liiib ealkd Gbits , 1 which are 
separated by narrow strips of lowland on the wtvit from the 

1 Anjrlii:h«-d farm M bh-irikh, m ancrtist, uiH &urnv\vg ricy^ ita 
nrijriiinl Saij-krit c-f which h Ilhr^ijkacL'Iu, 1 Olirig a-b*uk \ sum* 
limner! by S:ol>^ ((. so & t' r ) .i * And 'm lhc Ffnfflitf u. ?oa, It.) 

ji UuryjSAta- 

* ^ ram A; rtvf at, I-Ki- Pcf5L.-Jft rr]j]tvuScilt af llirj &tr H jr/fl.fA w< 1 Hit: 

river ‘ihe ItiiEuo is ml t/tffl, Correspond!^ tti jrAriMj. I.ir.J 

: The -rngHrued Mrm c>f the vcnui.iiJar Dakkrn or irLkkbm,, irewi 
the -^Liir-hri; dfiA'iin.*, ' but»d luiiuirryj \ so called Nvaufre l(se 
ancient Indians faced ihe rising *mi in naming ihc points of she 
compass- 

a From the verneccuku ‘numniain pas* then ^fiiounEdin ran^e"* 
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Arabian Sea, and tm the cast from the Bay of Bengal, The 
plateau slope- gradually from the western Gfalts, which 
average about j.eco ft. in height, to the eastern GbSta, 
which are 1,50c ft. high. Owing to this lad many of the 
livers of the Deccan rise near its western edge and alt fall 
into the eastern sea 

Though 1(33 exposed to migration and conquest from the 
rest of Asia than Hindustan, die Deccan did not oppose a 
difficult harrier to Aryan incursion within India itself, as is 
proved by the occurrence of Tndo-Aryan inscriptions quite 
in the south, dating from as early as the third century n.C. 
lint at a later period Muhammadan rule did not acquire so 
firm a hold of the Deccan as it did of Hindustan. 

Contact with the outei world by inrd has always been 
restricted to Hindustan, More than 500 years before 
Christ the region on both sides of the Indus, comprising 
the western Panjab and Sindh- from the district in ancient 
tinier called Gaiidham 1 with Its capital Taxi la. twenty miles 
HOrtb of the modem Rawal I'indi) to the mouths of the 
Indus, became (from 5.10 B, c.l and remained part of the 
neighbouring Persian Umpire till the destruction of that 
empire by Alexander the Great in jjt it.c. 

Alter that conqueror's brief invasion of the Pan jab in 
3«A U.C , and his death at FIs by I on in 533 [t.C, his Graceo- 
Ihictn'an successors remained in touch with the north-west 
tit] the second century jt. [ 9 . There followed some minor 
invasions in this region, hut no permanent conquest was 
established till tin- foundation of the Muhammadan limpiic, 
about tjoo A, b, 

The Deccan was really more completely Isolated from 
the rest of the world by the sea titan Hindustan by its 
mountain barriers, till little more than four centuries ago. 
While i very cape and bay of the Mediterranean and Past 
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Contact by Sea t 

ATricsi, were known Id the Phoenicians, tlic coasts of India 
seem u> have remained unknown to them. Cut the evidence 
available warrants the belief tHiii maritime commerce be¬ 
tween India and Babylon by the Per isn Gulf flourished 
from about 700 to 48° »■<-* Specially Indian products— 
rice, peacocks, And irajdSIwood—were known \n the woi !>> 
their Tamil designations. That they must have been im¬ 
ported from the west coast of India into Babylon by sea a 
atl inference to be drawn from an early Buddhist liook, 
dating from perhaps 400 u, C. 

Tlic Indian products must have been first Imported not 
later than the sixth century n.C., because direct intercourse 
between Babylon and India practically ceased after j8o u,t-, 
attd because rice and peacocks must have readied Greece 
at the latest by about 4)60 Ft. < ,, so as to become familiar 
at Athens in the time oi Sophocles ( 49-5 " 40lS ikCri. Lorro- 
boraiion of the date of the early trade between Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Indio is supplied by the alphabetical Phoenician 
writing, whfch was introduced into India and must have 
been in me there not later than about -QO IU-- A similar 
Conrhishm L indicated by mi.msmmic evidence; the oblong 
silver coins bearing no legend and known as which 

are the oldest coinage of India and arc represented on 
Buddhist bas-relief* of the second century n.c., resemble 
the coins of Babylon of about 500 H- C. and are not int- 

nrobablv an imitation of them. 

When Babylon and Lgypl declined, the merchants of 
Yemen in South Arabia entered into die commercial in¬ 
heritance Of those two countries, and the greater part ot the 
trade with India, as well as with equatorial Africa, passed 
Into their banib- But th* Arabs do not :ctiri to have been 
among the early sea-going race,, though southern Arabian 
tribes were horn remote ages the carriers of the Last, I luir 
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caravans traversed the Arabian peninsula hi every direction, 
but their traffic was by land and not by sea, 

With the establishment of Islam, tn 611 A, 1the trade of 
the Arabs spread not only m land over a great part of Ask 
Minor, the IIlade Sea region, northern Africa and south* 
western Europe, but also acquired control of the harbours 
of the Arabian Sea aiul the African coasts, as well as of 
the maritime route from the Persian Gulf to India and 
China. 

Contact with the rest of Asia by sen thus remained 
restricted"^! the coasting trade on the western side of India 
down to the end of the fifteenth century t>. Theft for 
the first time India became known to the nations of Europe 
bv maritime intercourse. The discovery of the ocean route 
to India by Vasco da Gama, in 149^, brought India not only 
within the range uT world commerce, but under the influence 
of Western rirflitalion. It h*s led to Lhe establishment of 
a new empire which, though like that of Rome in bring 
incorporated and ruled fifolu the centre, is gradually being 
trained to progress and the attainment of autonomous 
powers- The result is that India has already been more 
westernized qn the surface than any olhtt Asiatic country. 
This European influence, superficial though it still may he, 
is bound, in the inevitable march of progress, to modify with 
Increasing rapidity its indigenous civilization in nil ft 3 
aspects: jnr1iiic.it. economic, social, educational, intellectual, 
religious and moral. 

In the new era the European settles, whone chief interest 
was commercial, became acquainted, though in ,1 very im¬ 
perfect manner, with the latest forms or Indian language, 
Custom, and religion. Hut after the- unmoltdatiuil of Ik iU;h 
rule, in the middle of the eighteenth century, administrators 
and schdara began to study with increasing intensity India's 
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past in all its aspects—literary, linguistic, religious,archac*- 
logical. The result of Llicir aggregate researches is (hot 
the history of Indian civil ha lion has in every direction been 
reconstructed and revealed to the modem world, it can 
now be presented to the reader .is a whole, not only as a 
picture of the past, but as a guide for the days that are to 
come. 

After Alexander's Invasion, in 33d b.c, we have from 
about 300 n.c, fairly dear archaeological evidence of man's 
activities in India, This supplies the basis oil which the 
early political history of India has been established. But 
before the third century ». c. we have only glimmerings of 
what happened on Indian soil. We have had nothing 
more than prehistoric graves in the south and some Cyclo¬ 
pean wails at Rajagtiha in the north to throw uncertain 
tight on the remoter past. Suddenly there h.'L* liven 
revealed by the operations of the archaeological survey of 
India, quite recently, a new class of objects which may 
illuminate milch better the prehistoric period of the country, 
At present however, they furnish insufficient evidence 

to establish their age and origin. These finds lie at two 
sites in the Indus region, 450 miles apart, at HarapfXi in 
the lower Tan jab, about half-way between Multan and 
Lahore nn the railway, and at Mohenjo-daroin the LSrkham 
district of Sindh on the Indus, At both sites there are 
numerous artificial mound* rising as much as sixty feet 
above the plain, and especially conspicuous along dried-up 
beds of the main stream of the Indus. There is little doubt 
that this reginn will pro™ a valuable area for systematic 
archaeological exploration. At Mohenjn-daro has been 
found in the dry bed of the river a Buddhist JtSpn of the 
second century A. D, Below this have been excavated at 
least two other strata containing brick structures, the 
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character .mtl age of which can as yet only be conjec tured. 
The remain h at these two sites consist of pottery painted 
:md plain, some hand-made, some turned on the wheel ; 
terracottas? new types of coins: dice and chessmen; a 
number of engraved and inscribed scab. The legends on 
the sione <caFd arc engravcil in an unknown script, the 
figure*! ,md style being different from anything in Indian 
ait ; but they show a certain general affinity to the picu> 
graphs of the Mycenaean age. The coins here found may 
turn out to be the oldest m existence, the earliest as yet 
known being the Lydian coins of the seventh century 15 . c, 
iron iir found only in the latest layer of these deposit*. 
The Culture hr re revealed mu^l have extended over many 
centuries, but seems to have come to an end not long before 
the rise of the Mauiya dynasty i \tO H*C.h 

Nothing very definite can )*?t be said about this newly 
discovered forgotten civilization* tt may have developed 
in the IndUN valley anti have died our without any influence 
on the civilization of India proper. Sismlurity lias already 
been dLscovcmi between plaques found here and tabEctn 
found at Suifi. This similarity may point to Intercourse 
between Susa and north-western India. It ts possible that 
the people who made these scab were m dose coni act with 
Sumerian civilization and borrowed their artistic style and 
the I’lcment^ uf tlicir writing from the Stimcnani at some 
period about 3000-2800 n*C* We must, however, await 
the fcsriihs of careful research before being able to decide 
what light, if any, these recent discoveries can throw on 
the early civilization of India, 1 hough ihe cxcavailuns 
began to be m ade some four years ago, nothing about 
them was known in EjfegLsrttd till the appearance of Nome 
articles and letter* regarding them by Sir John Marshall 
and others in the last quarter of tyi 4. 
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Tin ANCIENT or vedic period 

titUfiwirif' of rfiffir EtMfiam Amguaf**—Ifttfotot vf 

/sM&ffj — Iw/^r/<ut& i f iWi* fiutgtM/r* W/rY^d/wr— ikt fwr 

Vfiial Tkm /jVi-nif V unit* in Vtrft p/nrf — Annngwwfnt iff Mr 

- fit rikrr Vfrfai—High *T£i '/htmtiriiy of Mf 

kigvtdik fi-xf — TVlfcrf/ifl/SwWf-IW« w^/J- 

tu>H—Ktttgi** of Mr & jr«Ai —tfiwv. */ JiigvftU—liy*x*t* i*t 
jlawn / tt Jmhu- Vrrv* to Mt Muutt .tnJ fo Par/a*ya - 
Trrrgi frill iiniit* - AtHr&i.i g\/j - otyaite ■ 

/W^rrj j . r,-/. j/../ifit/J :</, riUfr /4 A.SWWJ - > ■* UI r ( Alf.J f* M * 

Aytrint — iJHrxtyj rntrit of Si'ttji 

fifift if/lti /rtintlihrf — Hymn to Van*rjn — Stie<toi hlA^ntfiky- 

We ate abk to infer safely from the evidence of the 
earlk st pha*c of Indian literalurc that in remote prehistoric 
limes certain warlike tribes invaded India fionl the north¬ 
west, and, gradually spreading fir si to the caM and then to 
the south, subjected the aborigines and imposed both thdr 
speech and their civilization on almost the entire country* 
The appioxhmte date of this invasion remains conjectural* 
but there arc §;W grounds Tot regarding the fourteenth 
century Lr as not improbable. 

The language spoken by the conquerors was the tfirlicst 
form of Sanskrit preserved in the hymns that the poet- 
priests of the Invaders began to compose after they had 
entered the country. It wa*. not known till little more 
than a century -Lgo that this language is do*dy allied to 
Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic, 

Their relationship is illustrated by such words as Son* 
skrlt m&tdr, Greek /ojr^p, Latin met/*. Old Irish mat Air* 
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Ksigltsb mpihfr ; Ski- t:h;ii k Lithuanian iffnu } i -Id High 
German MW* English im, Known at ait carlfci stage 
thin an y of ike others the ancient Indian hmntlt ha* been 
of prime importance in the history of philology. The 
evidence indicating die region whue the invading Aryans 
entered India consists mainly of geographical data to be 
found in the early hymns. From the names of the rivers 
there mentioned it may -safely be concluded that the area 
occupied by the newcomers lay between the Indus and the 
Sutlej, bounded on the north by the Himalaya, with a friitge 
of settlement* to tin east and v-'vssi of these limits* ThU 
evidence is corroborated by that of the fauna and flora 
referred to in the earliest period. The Hon, to whose 
habits western Indio is well adapted, is familiar* bin the 
tiger is never mentioned* Rice* the natural habitat of 
which \s in the south-east, is unknown- 

The undent Aryan language hasbe^n ra {Quidy examined, 
and the historical evidence contained in It lUeratuie ex- 
traded* The final result has been that the two source?; 
have taken an important place bath in the history of Indian 
civilization and in the loiindution and development of lour 
branches of Western study. Fur they are respectively the 
bash not only of nearly all the vemacuhra and of the 
indigenous religions of modern India, but have also origi¬ 
nated in die Western world at scholarship several new 
sciences. Comparative Philology* Comparative Mythology. 
Comparative Religion, and Comparative Literature, which 
between them love made a fijrge eomribalien to the culture 
and enlightenment of the world. 

The oldest book of the ancient period is* lor various 
reasons*, llie most Important work of Indian literature. It 
is the earliest product not only of Indian, but of Indo- 
European literature. It h therefore capable of shedding 
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light in virionr directions dti prehi.itone phase*, ofliingwagc 
isuch as inflexion, accent, and metre i, of religion, and of 
civilization m genera!. Many of these problems would be 
insoluble without its evidence. The investigation of its 
religion led in the second half oHast century lu the founda¬ 
tion of the science of Comparative Mythology and Com¬ 
parative Religion. The Indian religion of Ehiddhuin could 
not be fully understood by One not knowing this Veda, for 
Eta relation to the latter is like that of the New Testament 
to tile Old. Finally, il has been the authoritative sacred 
book, for over 3,000 years, of myriads of Hindus prayers 
derived from it are uttered by them even .11 the present day. 

The word fc Veda \ primarily meaning 4 know ledge 1 \from 
vid t * to know T virtually signifies 1 sacred knowledge or 
scripture \ and expresses the whole chatfttilcr of the ancient 
period of Indian literature, which bear- an exclusively 
religious stamp : evert The latest productions of that Age, 
though noi directly religious, were auditary to Vedic 
religion. In the Vedfe period Lhree literary strata Can be 
clearly dfstin^ wish-id ; the first i • that of the four Vedas, 
which cousbt of hymn*, prayers, and spclh suhlrmscd to lSi& 
godsj the iccondpthat of ihc Brahmananor ritual u hiucu l 
thu third* that of the l" pan i shads or theosophicnl works, 
the bask of much of the later Indian philosophy. 

The mow ancient of the four Vedas is the 1 Lhe 

Veda of ve:^es F (rin t which cgfukt* chiefly of lyrics in 
praise of various gods. It may be called the 1 book of 
psalms 1 as describing its contents most cliaractedstically- 
From this Veda the other three largely borrow their 
subject-mailer, The S&mmwtn has no Jndepcnd^ni Em¬ 
parlance, for it eofi-.i>in almost entirely of stanzas taken 
from the Rigvt'd& for the ritual of the Sonia sacrifice* i he 
verses of the 1 ajaneda art for the most part also derived 
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frc?m the Rigv'cdf? - but about half of its contents* consisting 
of prose formulas. arc original. Its subjcct-maiter being 
Arranged in die order En which it h employed sn various 
sacrificial rites, it is characteristically die * Veda of sacrificial 
spells i \\ym\ For a considerable time these three Vedas 
alone were recognized as canoaickl scriptures* being in the 
next literary phase described as the a threefold knowledge * 
(frayl vtdyii. Pah frvijji). The rfthw'umwda came io be 
rccog lilted a> canonical only a good deni later than the 
other three ; it h similar in form to the Jiig^vda* from 
which many of its hymns arc taken i but the evidence both 
of its language and of Its matter show that it was formed 
into a collection, subsequently to the Jtfgvtv/ti- In spirit 
also it differ- entirely from that Veda, For it does rim 
deal with the higher gads, but for the mo t part with the 
demon world* bring concerned wit It primitive ideas of 
witchcraft- U may appropriately called the book of 
magical Spells \ As these two, the Alhanmvtda and the 
fti i gvrd 8 , record an earlier phase than any other sacred 
literature, they are of very high value to the student of (he 
evolution of religions idea*. The arranges < rii of the Rig* 
iwA?! nnlifte that uf the Sawn- and the i \ynr-irdat was 
an historical one. fur the intent ion of its ancient editors was 
simply to preserve Uiis heritage of Hie past from change and 
destruction. The i t ce8 hymns contained in si are grouped 
in ten hn.it-;> called i/umdahi, t, or cycle- ol varying length* 
except that the tenth embraces the same mini her as the first 
5 1>: id these books f if—viij are homogenous, inasmuch as they 
are the work of the descendants of different Kiahis.or scent. 
The hymns in ther e books all follow- a uniform arrangement 
d i in-ring from that of the rest, They probably f irmed the 
nucleus lo which the others were successively added. It 
seems like]} 1 Mint the catKest addition to the b family ' books 
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was (lie second part of Book i (51-191), because u re* 
semhfes the * family ’ books in its internal arrangement* 
The eighth book lias a character of its own, and Lite first 
part of Book t (t-50) resembles it in some ways: it is 
therefore probable that these two formed the next addition. 
Hook i\ is of a peculiar type, as consisting entirely pf Soma 
hymns, 1 hough these were evidently composed by authors 
of the same families as the hymns of Books ij-vii, as appears 
from their having the same characteristic refrains. It 
evidently did not come into being as a collection till after 
the first eight books had already been combined into a 
whole. For it was dearly formed into a homogeneous 
group of hymns addressed to the same deity by extracting 
all the Soma hymns from Hie eight books (which retain 
altogether only three) and then placing thin uniform com* 
bbntbn at the end nf Book viii. Though the Soma hymns 
in .1 collected form are thus comparatively late* there is 
good reason to believe that the composition of the individual 
Soma hymns ax a whole belongs to an early part of the 
Vedie period, because it deal* with a ritual going back 
to Indodranian times. The hymns of the tenth hook 
clearly date from a later period than those of the first nine, 
because their composers were evidently fa mil Jar with the 
latter. That It is 4 collection of supplementary hymns is 
indicated by their being made up to the number (191) of 
those in the first book, ft bears the general stamp of 
lateness, of which there is internal evidence of various kinds. 
Tile subject-matter, the mythology, and the language all 
show signs of a later age, 

1 he passage* taken from the tjUgiVffa that appear in the 
oilier V edos furnish evidence akin to various readings. 
They indicate that the text of the $tgvtda Is more original 
than the text of the other? and that it tins been handed 
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down with a remarkably high standard of integrity, from a 
timr hardly later than iccw ».c> There is good rc £iSt)(1 to 
believe that in the period lapsing between the composition 
of the hymns of the %igvt<lt and the constitution, bv 
grammatical editors, «r the extant phonetic rent called 
Syh/a.n very high level of verbal authenticity was main, 
tamed, though mine unmistakable corruption* in detail can 
be detected, Tlic most minute irregularities in the way of 
accent or alternate forms, which rni^it have been amoved 
with the utmost ca-e, have been retained un mod hied. 
Hence it may iw said that in the Samhftii text the actual 
Woidi. used by the ancient seers remain the same: thus 
w '> ufd no* be substituted for Jym,m *; the change* 
would only apply to the phonetic forms required by the 
rutes prevailing m the later pbtfeof the Sanskrit language 
al the time when the > acred te,vi iva>- edhed. Thus the old 
form of the worth tmttt hi og»e would appear as hy 
•tytit, ’for thou, O AgniBat such modernization h only 
prrEfal and not consistently applied. These modern phonetic 
changes are often Jo conflict with the metre; if rend in 
accordance with tin* metre the actual words in the form 
u<«d by the ancient seers would be restored except when 
there are coemptions due to mistakes of tradition in the 
earlier period, or to errors arising from grammatical theories 
in the later. 

The statement a of the BrShmanas justify the Conclusion 
that the SumiiitS text was not constituted till after those 
tre-difCS were completed, but the Some what finer manuals 
called AranyafeHSand LTpanishads contain evidence that the 
Samhitfi text of the Jtijrmta came into hchi U - before the 
post-\ edit ancillary literature concerned with Vedic 
grammar, phonetics, and other subjects arose, that is* about 
6 eo u, C. 


tm 
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Soon after the cwwlfttltion of th* Saiphiti £cxi various 
rriennji were devised to preserve that text intact, Thcac 
devices have secured a faithfulness of tradition ttirpmillekc! 
ia any oilier ancient literature. The fir^t meiHire of this 
kind was th•: formation of a new text in which the Samhftft 
is analysed in -neb a way ;us lu restate ever)' single won) lo 
ics independent pi mncti tally unmodified form, and lo 
separate compounds into ihpfr demems- Thus tmw hy 
.ipu here appears a? /i’<rwi | hi \ agm ; and the compound 
n^nhmiA as m .iA‘Mw^ This text| %vHie.1 1 b of a gram- 
mat bally analytical character,, is called the Padn^fAa or 
1 mridUtext *„ Though it seems to have been composed 
soon after Lhc Samhita reset:, it yet contains some analyses 
that art certainly erroneous Another measure for guard¬ 
ing tin: text T the Rig* .if# with Mid grater stalely was 
the fCrmta-fl&fJirt or * uq^lext' ■ here every word uf the 
■PadoflaffM occurs twrcC ( being pronounced belli after the 
preceding and before ihe following one. Thus ,j A c d, as 
I'eprtftcntliig the first four wards, would be read as fc, r«f. 
There are some ftHI mot*- complex text^ of this t) jn\ the 
solv purpose of which wiss to preserve the sacred book from 
los-^ or change. The phonetic treatise? cal led PrariuUki ,/*. 
were also of t he nature of safeguards, as they set fbtth, with 
examples, the euphonic tutidilkaliojis necessary for turning 
the Jrfedn into the SamhitS texL 

Lantly. a. ctiir-^ of ^pplemttuary works cal I d Ant&ra- 
mants, or,* Indexes . compiled for die purpose of sale- 
guarding lhc A 3 igvtdrt* by staLmg the number of ITjc hymns, 
vasts, words, and even syllable* contained In the sacred 
text. 

The four Vedas and three Works of the Brnhmana period 
have been preserved in an accented form- Owing to the 
necessity of reciting the i acred texts with absolute correct- 
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ness, the marking of the accent was of great in^Kutancc* 
The Vedie accent was a musical one. dependent on the 
pileh of the voice, Tike the ancient Greek accent; and it 
reitinted tins character till long .liter tin: time of the gi dii- 
rti.iibn PlninL Hut the Greek, so the Vcdic accent 
some lime after the be^inittng of our cj.i ( transformed into 
a stress accent While, however, in Greek the new stress 
accent remained on the same syllable as bore the old musi¬ 
cal accent. the modem Sanskrit accent has n,« connexion 
with the ancient Vcdic one, but ijcjjcmb up the «|iiAniity of 
the last two or three syllables a ■ in Latin, '! hiii- the lait 
A yl! a hie but one, if tong, is if tressed, c,g. A'd/wArya ; or the 
third from the end, if tong,and followed by a short ayliable, 
c_ g. oi JUmtJhfa {'abode ofsnoiv \l This diange 

was brutishL about by the influence i*f Prakrit, or vern.iciilar 
language, in which die sifts* can be traced to a time long 
antecedent to our era. 

The most important Vedic accent h the titi-S£te p raised *) 
equivalent tci the Greek acute. The evidence of compara¬ 
tive philology jjmvc- that in the Vedic language the *,imc 
syllable of u particular word bearn it as that sylkiblc 
did in proto-Aryan, For it is in the same place .is 
in cognate Greek words* except where a new restrictive 
taw of accentuation interferes, as in /tsf/d, wliich b idcii’ 
tical with the Vedk iop&t , 4 .seven '; but SkL 

The hymns of the fitgwda are composed in stamcis, 
gene ratty of four line^, each hymn on the average containing 
about ten. The number of metres, is fifteen, but three arc 
by far the commonest, as four-fifth* of the total number of 
staosas are composed in them* The metrical unit h not, 
as in Greeks the foot (of two or three syllabi* 1 but the 
line* which by a curious coincidence b also called 'foot* 
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{pada\ x Tile rhythm of the Vedic line U more elastic than 
that of Cl.i&ical San;!:rit, for in the foimi'r list rhythm of 
only the Inst four or five syllables, while in the latter the 
whole tine is metrically regulated, except in one metre. 
The main metrical principle in the Veda b the number of 
syllables m the title. In Indo-Iranian prosody this must 
have been the sole principle ; for the ri vetta i which forms 
stanzas containing lines of eight or eleven syllables, ignores 
quantity altogether. In Sanskrit, on the other hand, the 
quantity of each syllable was fixed in every metre except 
the loose octosyllabic iambic line of the epic stanza, called 
tL>k(t Tims the metrical regulation of the line beginning 
with its Inst syllables first appeared in the Vcdtc period, 
and extended m Classical Sanskrit to every syllabic. The 
rhythmical end of the Vedb line is called vfttn, turn', 
which cor respond* etymologically to the Latin vasm. 

! isi.T metre Sr a valuable aid in restoring the original form 
of the line, because lhe phonetic combination of bier times 
applied between the finals and initials of contiguous words 
in the Samhha text reduces the number of .iyJl.ib[t* in the 
metrical line. 

The commonest metre but one in the fiigvrtfx. though it 
entirely disappeared in later Sanskrit, is the gayaM. which 
con shits of three octosyllabic lints ending in two iambics, 
and forms oncTourth of all the stanzas in the e.g,: 

sd ntiJi piiiva tttnrivf, 

Agnr m Stipiiyitm* hh&va* 
d4msp& mi(i svmtdyt . 

In it.v p nr- father to hla son, 

D Ayni, l>c acerbic: 

Do thou abide with us fur weal* 

0,1 ,he <* quad- 


Jl 
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'I'll* triitubh stnttZa fc the commonest, two-fifths wF the 
R , i be Fug comp ised in thin metre. 11 consists (jf four 
line* of dev . n Byl/lut lea ending trochafcaJiy The 

foil(iwing is an example: 

Vl;nor ttii Ltm vjriiftti pr& twam 
yd/i p ri/th'tirti ritwunj tpLjatpsi 
1 ^ dihabhavad ulfataw satikdithtvn, 
vkakramanas irty&dMt vptiydh. 

I 'll iii'w proclaim the heroic powers of Vision. 

Of him who measured out the earthly spaces, 

Wh>'b h is, made firm the upper gathering station ; 

WJlo triply has Hepped out, the widely striding. 

1 he j'W'i/r Jfbriia consist* of four lines in which the 
final rhythm of the trirtuM is increased by one syllabic. 
This products an iambic cadence : 

/■ ; rrk'-ot hanti u:A h.jjitf rakf&so: 
r bhittfi biMdpi bhih/tHittft ma/iAvuikai. 
itfan&ga if At* 7'rfHithtito, 
pit Parjdny.i/j stOMdyan ft,inti ilufkftaR 

I he trees he shatters and lie strikes the demons down ; 

The whole world quakes in terror of his mighty sitokes. 

i he very ionics m,in 'n.'fore tile strong one ilecs, 

V, hui ihundoing Parjanya smites (he miscreants. 

\Mn ti Km '| enn scholars tirst became acquainted with 
the Rtgitda they knew only the language and literature 
of Classical Sanskrit. Thc>- were ihu-. con Iron ted with 
the difficulty of Interpreting poetry which dated from the 
rciDottsi period of Indian civilization, which was cotrt- 
|s "ted iu ati ancient and isolated dialect, and which repre* 
Suited a world very difTcruit from the world known to 
them. J'ortunatdy them existed n voluminous Sanskrit 
commentary to the Ri^vtaa which explains every word of 
it, hymns and which was written in the fourteenth century 
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by a I earned Vedic scholar named Say an a. As ihc toiler 
continually refer* to ancient authorities, »U that was con* 
sidctrxl necessary about 1K50 was to l ran slate the Rigvnia 
according to his interpretation?. Hut Rothi the founder 
of Vedic philology, pointed out that SSvana often gives 
several inconsistent explanations of a word in his comment 
on ;t single passage, as well as of the same word occurring 
in different passage*. Even the internet at bits of the 
numerous predecessors whom Yaska, the earliest Vcdie 
commentator (e. 500 11. c.i, tn cm ions are often conflicting. 
One of them even asserted that the science of Vcdie expo¬ 
sition was useless, the Vcdie hymns being obscure, un¬ 
meaning, or mutually contradictory. Roth, in fact, declared 
that there was no continuity of interpretation going back to 
(he; lime of the poets themselves, because interpretation 
could only arise when the meaning of the hymns had become 
uncertain. The commentators, he said, only preserved 
attempts at solving difficulties, and indeed betrayed a ten* 
deucy to misinterpret both the language and ideas of a 
bygone age by the scholastic notions prevailing in their 
own. Roth consequently rejected the commentators an 
our chief guides in the interpretation of the Veda, holding 
that in its more obscure passages it must lie self-inter¬ 
preting. He accordingly proceeded to subject the Rigiaia 
to an historical treatment within the range of Sanskrit, by 
carefully comparing all passages parallel in form and 
matter, and by paying special regard to context, grammar, 
and etymology, as well as consulting, though perhaps 
Insufficiently, traditional interpretations. He also availed 
himself of the help supplied not only by the Aveeto r, which 
has such dose affinities with the RigveJa in language and 
matter, but sUw by comparative philology, aids unknown 
to thc traditional I ndian schol a r. T he rci u Its of hi* 1 atxmrs 
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arc laid down in the great ist* Petembiup Sanskrit Dic- 
Ltonaty. Vcdic scholars now alt follow Roth’s methods in 
the scientific investigation of tlie Kigtwfa. Bnl they csiploil 
more Fully the aid supplied by native trailttion.il idiuliir- 
ship Uy close adherence to tint critical method and by 
admitting all available evidence, many of the nbscurtties 
and difficulties still confronting the interpreter will, there is 
good reason to hope, ultimately vanish., In the generation 
that has passed since Roth's labours came u> an end, many 
works and investigatiotvit have been published, such as books 
on anthropology and comparative religion, articles on 
grammar, metre, textual criticism, ritual, which when 
worked up ns a whole, will contribute to decide numerous 
points of detail that are at present still obscure. A work 
tike Prof. l \loom field's Rig-tvtfa Rtpettibm, which enumer¬ 
ates something like 5,ooo lines that recur in the Rig-^oia, 
will without doubt greatly advance the precision of truns!a- 
item, because hitherto the rendering of repeated passages 
has varied greatly owing to the translator overlooking the 
me! that he lots been dealing with a rejHHitkm. There are 
Other [mints in which this book will supply aid in the 
work of interpretation. Considering the accumulation of 
cxcgetical material during the last thiriy years, the time 
seems to have arrived for summing up these results In 
a new translation of the /figivtfa. Such a one has, in fad, 
already begun to be published in German, and there la 
some prospect of a critical rendering appearing in English 
at no very distunt date- 

It may be taid that the religion embodied in the Rigieda 
ts ,1 more important -subject <jf study for the Instigator of 
the history of religion than the religion of atiy other ancient 
sacred book; for here we sec the development of mythology 
and religion from the most primitive to an advanced stage. 
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line! god* coming into bring before otir very eyes: 4 tf&mttllon 
being evolved From the animistic to the polytheistic *tagc, 
from that in which natural phenomena arc thoughE to be 
possessed of i soul like living being* to one hi which they 
ape prrH-rjmficd, deified, wd antJiropc^nqihi/'rii as a p -1y- 
ihcUiic group, which is finally unified rri i pamheksh; sente* 
We see tie Location here in all its phases, frntn the beginning 
to the end of the scale. Thun the &k y has only just begun 
to he touched by personification. In other* it is more 
advanced, as In the case of Surya, the Sun, or Agtti, ! r irc, 
who Are much more anthropomorphic r their rnyn or dimes, 
for instance, arc called hands nr tongues, though the poet 
can hardly imagine them apart from the actual phenomena 
of the solar orb Or the actual element whose names they hear. 

Others, like Indra, o-h au inheritance from a pro Vcdic 
period* me completely antbropom^r^ked, and can only 
conjecturally he identified with the phenomena that formed 
their starting-point. In later hymns we fmd tome quite 
abstract figures showing no traces of connexion w ish con- 
Crete phrfmmena p such as Prajapati. 1 Lord of Li r.itiit*- - J 
or penHJuhk.uhim of pure Abstractions* such .lh -Sraddlia, 

1 Faith \ Finally, there appears in the h&t book uf the 
Rigzttdn a tendency to arrive at the conception of a deity 
embracing all Lhe gods as well as tint lit t\ that i*. a ■ - i i« k 
ivorld^oul, though this is a concept inn not t-> be found 
fully developed isll ihc period of the 17jh nis]iiid«» 

The religion of the Ab^i«a5t # then, is a polytheistic one* 
concerned with the worship of gods, the great m.ip.rity of 
w honiaic pc rsonfficatfoji of phenomena nr power* uf nature. 
The hymns are mgjnly invocation* of these gods, me me to 
accompany tlie ob! at inn of Soma juice and the offering of 
mdEcd butter in the sacrificial tire. Many of the hymns no 
doubt tvigmjdly nro.^c lndq^ndcjitty uf the -actitidal ritual 
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;\nt! some of llicni ciimv only secondarily to be applied to 
it* The number of the j^ocla id stated in the i&gm-ita to be 
thirty-three, though there are a few group* that obviously 
cannot he included in this total Ociljr about twenty fsi'e, 
however i frequently invoked The hest known of them arc 
the following; Dyausnnd Vanirra, gods of the sky; Surya, 
MHm ? Savitar, Fiidian, Vishnu, solar divinities : the Alvins 
Sthe two horsemen \ and Ushus (Dawn)! deities of the morn¬ 
ing; Ifuha, Ajjam nnpat, Rudra, Marut* (Storm-gods), Vaya 
(Wind), Parjanya [Rain)* Apas fWau-rsh of she air; 
Pfithhi (Earth), Agni (Fire), Soma (draught ofunmortality)» 
terrestrial deities; and Sindlm (Indus), Vipai tBw), 
Sistndn (Sutlej ?, SLintsvati (Sarsuti), Rivcrt of the Piinjab, 
When full}' personified the gods are conceived as human in 
form ; hut their bodily parrs are still often merely figurative 
terms : thus the arms nf the Sun are nothing mote than 
hi* rays; and the tongue and limbs of Agrii are simply his 
flames. Some of the gods, especially Indra and the Maruts, 
appear as warriors ; others arc described as priests, a> Agni 
and Brihaspath All of thr-m drive in telcslLtl cars, drawn 
a;-, a rule by two horses Their food the *umc as the 
favourite food or men m\ik t butter, grain, and the flesh of 
sheep, goats, and cattta This food es offered to them in 
the sacrifice, which h conveyed 10 them in heaven by the 
god of Fire, or which they come down in their cars to 
enjoy on the aacrfftdal ground- Theft drink is Lhe 
e^hikraiing Soma juice* cheered by draughts of which 
they Jive a life of bliss in heaven. 

The must prominent characteristic of the gods is power i 
they regulate the order of nature and vanquish the agencies 
of evil; they hold .way overall creatures; their laws cannot 
be thwarted; and they alone can fulfil desires. Another 
trait is their benevolence, for they bestow good gifb mm. 
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They arc also true and not deceitful, protecting the righteous 
and punishing the guilty, A* the god* are nearly always 
conceived in conne\k<n with the natural phenomena which 
they repre^cnt^tlHjiriuiihropomorphUm h hardly ever com- 
pfetc; and each deity has few distinctive attributes, while 
many general divine *]uiiiitlcs, such m power, brilliance , 
beneficence. o-ttiJ wisdom, arc common Lo them all, They 
are- therefori- indefinite in outline, and may easily be idenii* 
bed one with mother. Thus a poet addicting the lure- 
god exclaims; 'Thou at thy birth, O Agfll, 4 ft Yanu.ui ; 
when kindled thou becomes! Mi tra; in thee, O son os 
might, all gods are centred; liiou an Indra to the woiy 
shipper , 1 In late hymns the Idea i-s even expressed that 
various gods arc only different form* of a single divinity. 
Thus wit rind *hc ver^ - The one being prices speak of in 
many ways . they call it Agnh Vacua* Matarisiran (i- 64 }; 
nod another : Priests and poet* make into many tbf bird 
(It. 1 lie sun) which is but one' fx, 114k This idea, how ever T 
never ended in monotheism. In other (ate hymft* the 
deities Adlti and Pnijopati arc irlcntificd not only with all 
the fuds, but with nature as well This genu of pantheism 
developed in the later Vcdic literature of the L"panbhad.s 
till it reached ks final form in the Vedanta philosophy, 
which has remained ihc most popular system of the Hind us 
down to the present day* 

The gmb are regarded a* immortal* but not as originally 
having been $0. Their physical aspect is human, fur face, 
armv, hand", fm^ers, i id other amhropuinorphic paits arc 
attributed to them. But their shapes ate ihadnwy. Tima 
of Viiyu* Wind, it is said: 1 Hfo sound Si heard, but his 
form b never F-ceti 1 Hence il is easy to understand that 
the Rigivtfa contains no mention of images of the godit, 
still liris of temple-, which imply images No reference to 
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Idols h to be found in the literature till two or three 
centuries before our era, in the Sutra period, and divine 
figures begin to appear in Buddhist sculptures from the 
second century lt,C, onwards. 

Goddesses play aft insignificant role in the Rigi^dit : the 
only one whom more than one or two Uytuns are 
addressed h L. -iirus, Dawn, Shu k in fact, l he only im¬ 
portant goddess, for she fcs celebrated in about twenty 
hymns, which are the most beautiful In the fptftte* 
Though Uahiis, unlike most other divinities, receives no 
share of the Soma offering* the thoughts of she Vedic poets 
tovo to dwell on the beauties of the dawn, sometimes with 
a touch of nudiiess .suggested by the eternally recurring 
phenomena of early morning in contrast with the fleeting 
nature of human life; The following translation, in which 
the triffitbh metre of the original is imitated, may 
perhaps reflect some of the beautiful imagery occurring in 
these ancient hymns. 

This light Uas come, of all the light* the fa ire - t ; 

This brilliant brightness has been bum, kuvshiumg ; 
Urged onward for god Savitafs uprising, 

Night now has yielded up her place to morning. 

The sisters' pathway i* Liu- same, unending ; 

Taught by ihc gods, alternately they tread it. 
Fair^tupcd, of form diverge, yet single-in Ended 
Morning and night dash not, nor do they tarty. 

Now Heaven's Daughter ha* appeared before Ur, 

A maiden shining in resile ndent garmftntfi, 

TJum sovran lady of all earthly treasure* 

Auspicious Dawn, shine here jo-duy upon us. 

In the sky's framework she has gleamed with brightness - 
The goddess has cast off the robe of darkness. 
Rousing the world fmm ’ : lccp, with ruddy 
Dawn in her well-yoked chariot in arriving. 
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Bringing upon it many bounteous blessings 
Brightly she- shines and spreads her brilliant lustre, 
Last of innumerable moms departed, 

First nf bright morns to come has Dawn arisen. 

Again and again newly born though ancient, 

Decking her beauty with the self-same colours, 

The goddess wastes away the life of mortal*, 

Like wealth diminished by the skilful player. 

Gone ate the mortals who In former ages 
Beheld the flushing of the earlier morning, 

We living men now look upon her shining ; 

Those will be bom who aha 11 hereafter see her. 

The twin gods of morning, called Aflvin* or Horsemen, 
are the most frequently invoked among the deities of 
celestial light. They arc the sons of Heaven, eternally 
young and handsome, at the yoking of whose cai Ushas 
is bom. 

1 he Importance of Irnlra. the favourite and national gnd 
of the Vedic Indian* is indicated by the fact that more than 
oncToutth of the Eigittfa sing* the praises of his greatness. 
Primarily a thunder-god, lie constantly appears as van¬ 
quishing the demon of drought and darkness called Yptia, 
♦the Obstructor\ setting free the water* or winning the 
light Tins is the essence of the mythology or which he is 
the cefitRv Tltc following stan/fts illustrate his fight with 
the dragon. 

I will proclaim the manly deeds of Indra. 

The fim that he performed, the tigbtning^wjcUcr. 

He smote the dragon, then discharged the waters, 

And deft the caverns of the lofty mountains. 

Him lightning then availed not, nor thunder. 

Nor ritfet, nnr haflalnrm that he spread around him* 

When Indra and the dragon ttrwe in battle. 

The Buuntcmi-n gewj gabled victory for ever. 
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PJungid iri tltc midst of ncvcf-cc^sfny torrents. 

That stand not still blit ever hasten onward* 

The waters bore off Yfitra^ hidden h-'dy : 

tndra’s fierce foe sank down to lasting iJjukn&^L 

Indra thufe became the god of battle who aided the invading 
Aryans in their conflicts with the aborigines. His combats 
are often cal led gav-hti {literally 1 desire of cows P ke<pu valent 
in meaning to h eatUe-raid 

The following Is ,i stanza celebrating Indra 1 * greatness : 

Both Heaven and Faith themselves bow down before him j 
before his might the very mountains tremble* 

Who, known a^ Soma-drinker, armed with lightning* 

Is wielder of the boh he, men, L India, 

Though historically the most important of the solar 
deiiii^s bccHiife in hiri Inter development he became one of 
the two chiefe gyd> of modern Hinduism, Viahpu occupies 
a very subordinate position in the Tic is invoked 

in few hymns* and little h said about him except that he 
lakes three strides- This action h his characteristic trait, 
which donbtlcs? rvui criM the course of the aun through the 
three divisions of the universe. Later, in the BnUimafai, 
can be traced the development of the Trait of benevolence, 
which culminates in the doctrine of Ins Avatars ('descents 
to earth ' i ot incarnations which tie assumed for the good of 
humanity. 

The god Kudni occupies a corinmdy parallel position to 
Vishnu in the history of Indian religion. For while he 
Is invoked as seldom os Vhfhpu in the frjifWfl, hr later 
become* the other chief god in. Hinduism* Bui while the 
goodwill of Vishnu Is conspicuous, Rue Ira is the only god 
whose malevolence f- already characieflstie* and later be* 
comes even more prominent. The hymns addressed to him 
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mainly express Tear his terrible shafts and dcpreOTftOti 
of lit5 anger* In the posi-Vcdie period he appears under 
the regular name of Siva, a euphemistic epithet meaning 
* auspicious", and already applied to him in the Rigwdtj 
Rudra b, of course, not purely malevolent like a demon. 
For he is besought not only to preserve from calamity, bm 
to bestow welfare and healing on man and beast, I liiis b, 
no doubt, only a euphemistic way of alluding So the injurious 
side of his activities, 

iib sons are the Mantis, or Storm-gods* a group of 
youthful warriors variously referred to as twenty ^lc or 
sixty in number, the track of whose car ti brilliant with 
lightnings: 

They gleam whh armlets as the heavens are decked with 
star*; 

Like cloud-born lightnings shine the torrents of their rain, 

Their onset h terrible when they cause the hills to 
quake: 

The M a ruts spread the mbt abroad 
And make the mountains rock and red> 

When with the winds they speed along* 

and shatter the forests: 

Heforc you, fierce ones, even woods bow down in fear. 
The Earth herself, the very mountains tremble. 

Parjanya, whose name in several passages simply means 
4 rain-dnud‘,and whose rudimentary personification is closely 
connected with the phenomena of the rainstorm, is charae* 
terislically a dicddef of rain : 

Like charioteer, his horses lathing with a whip. 

The god makes manifest lib messengers of rant 
From far «way the roaring of the lion sounds, 

What lime Pnrjanya Veils the firmament with tain. 
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The wJnris blow forth ; to earth the quivering lightnings 
Fall. 

The uirtnts «i>i with moisture .trearm the realm of 
light- 

For all the world abundant nourishment fs borti T 

When by Fnrjimyji Earth is ferttibed with seed. 

The Waiters (Apasj, who are regarded as aerial, not 
terrestrial divinities, are goddesses that come to the sacri¬ 
fice and bestow boons* They are descried as young wives, 
especially of Agni f the * of (the celestial) waters \ They 
cleanse nnt only from detllernenubuc even from moral guiltj 
be?Lowing remedies* long life, am] immortality. 

Agnl is by far the most important of the terrestrial deities. 
Next to Itidra* he is the most frequently invoked of the 
Vedic god?, for about one-fifth of the hymns of the 
Rfeiwdtf are addressed to him. Since the priestly singer* 
were in such close touch with him in Ins elemental form as 
the centre of the Vedic ritual, his anthropomorphism h still 
somewhat undeveloped. Ills name, ton, Agnl (Lit 
bring the ordinary designation of the dement, would natur¬ 
ally retard that proeess, f its bodily parte art clearly con¬ 
nected with the rations aspects of fire; thus, he Is + flame- 
haired 1 ; and his teeth* jaws, and tongues evidently allude 
to the action of burning. He ride* on a brilliant car* for he 
is rite charioteer of sacrifice. The pods constantly dwell 
on his ritual aspects : thus, they often allude to his daily pro¬ 
duction from The two fire-sticks by means of friction They 
arc his parents who generate lum as anew-born infant hard 
to catch From tlx? dry wood the god is horn living ; the 
child as soon as bom devours hi? pmrcflb. 

Reft rence h often made lo Agoi's threefold character or 
origin on earth i terrestrial fire), in the atmosphere [light* 
11 high and in heaven (the sun). This Vedic triad may be 
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the historical progenitor of the later Hindu Trinity of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Sfvn. It may also have suggested 
the division of a single acrifida! fire Into the three which 
form wn essential feature '>f the cult of the Itriihtn.ma?, 

As perpetually concerned with the sacrifice, Agni is 
mythotoglcnlly the great priest, just as Indra is the great 
warrior. 

A feature more characteristic of Agni than of any other 
Vedic deity is that of warding n(T evil spirits and hostile 
magic. As the Soma sacrifice forms, beside the lire-cull, 
a main feature in the ritual of the !jLi'grata, the personified 
Soma plant is naturally one of its leading deities. Judged 
by the number of hymns addressed in him (nob he comes 
next in importance i > Agni. Since lhr Soma plant and ns 
juice are pressed and offered by the priests ;i> they invoke the 
god, the personification of Soma is undeveloped, as in the case 
of Agoi. He is called the king of plants, and is often referred 
to as growing on the mountains. But heaven la regarded 
ns his original and true hornet and the myth of his laving 
been brought down from thence by an eagle is frequently 
mentioned. 

The hymns to Soma COrwist mostly of incantations chanted 
while the stalks of ihr plant are being pounded with stones* 
and the juice, as it passe* through woollen st miners, flows 
into wooden vats, in which it is offered to the gods on the 
sacred grass. These process arc described with endless 
vai iety in obscure and mystical imagery. In a few of the 
In test hymns of the Rtgvida Soma begins to be mystically 
identified with the moon, in several passages of the 
Athetvaimdo Soma actually means the moon. This identifi¬ 
cation Is a commonplace of the Brahmans, w hich explain the 
waning of the moon as the result the ambrosia of which 
it consists bring consumed by the gods and fathers. In 
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pGst-Vodk literature Komn is ft regular name of the moon. 
The Starting-point of this remarUaWe development of mean¬ 
ing is doubtless to be found in the exaggerated terms with 
which tlic poets of the Itigvtda describe the celestial nature 
and the brilliance of Soma. 

Recause of the mental exaltation produced by the 
beverage, Sonia is regarded as a drink bestowing immortal 
life and h called the draught of immortality [amrta\. The 
god Is thus described a a rm awakener of eager thought, as 
a generator t>r hymns, a leader of poets. 

The following statwu- Illustrate the stimulating aspect of 
this ritual divinity: 

I have partaken wisely of the sweet food. 

That stirs good thoughts, be.-t batiishcr of trouble. 

The food round which ail deities anil mortals. 

Calling it honey-mead, collect together. 

We have drunk Soma and become immortal; 

We have attained the light the gods discovered. 

What can hostility now do against us? 

And what, immortal god, ihc spite of mortals? 

Of this thy juice, pressed out with mind devoted, 

We would partake as of paternal riches. 

Prolong the years of life for us. king Soma, 

As Surya lengthens out the days of spring-time. 

Santa was not a creation ofVedk ritual. For both the 
plant and its deification were important features of the cult 
and mythology of tile Indo-Iranian period, as there are many 
points of agreement in these respects between the Rigvtda 
and the A testa. 

The belief in an intoxicating divine beverage, the home 
of which was in heaven, goes back, in fact, to the Indo* 
European period, when it must have been regarded as a 
kind of honey-mead (Sanskrit v/ifdka, honey , Greek fit flu, 
wine; Anglo-Saxon nttdu, mead). 

INI ? 
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Toward* the rnd of the RfgvcdJc period (he thought of 
the singers shorn; a tendency to advance from the eoncictc 
to the abstract. This movement resulted in tht creation of 
abstract deities, of winch norac seven of eight, being per- 
sonifications of abstract nouns, ate found in the last book of 
the Such are Sraddha, * Faith \ and Manyu, 

'Wrath". These become commoner in the later Vedas, 
Thus, In the Atk*rtfflMda appears the personification 
Kama, 1 Desire V who in pa*t-VedJc mythology becomes the 
Hindu Cupid the fiower-arrowed god of love. 

Another and more numerous class- seems to have 
originated m epithets which were applicable to older 
deities, but which acquired an independent value os the 
want of a god exercising the particular activity in question 
made itself felt, Such h Prajapatl, 'Lord of Creature*"* 
originally HI epithet of gods like Savitar and Soma, who 
appears, in a later verse of the last book of the Rigvfda t aa 
a distinct deity in the character of a creator, I U is* in the 
Atharvmvd& and the YitJurStda often, and in the Brah- 
manas regularly, recognized as the chief gp<i In the 
Sutras he is identified with Brahma! who becomes his 
successor tn the post-Vetiic age. 

A peculiarity of the Vcdic religion is the in vocal ion of 
paiFs of dddcj whose names are associated in the form 
of dual com pounds. There arc about twenty-four of these 
pairs tn the Rigvrrfa, as Mitrrh Varumi. that h . 1 Mitra and 
Yanina The prototype tif this r. bs& was probably Dyiftfid- 
PfiiAwl f or 1 Heaven and Earth \ the universal parents. 

Some deities appear in groups* The must numerous 
of these are the Maruts, who hnvc already been mentioned* 
Another group consists of the Adilyas, the sons of Aditl, 
seven or eight in number, whose chief is Vanina. There 
are beside^ other colourless gmstp^ueh as the Vasii*. 
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In addition to the letter gods, a number of Lesser 
divinities appear in the Rjgtwfo* The most prominent of 
these arc the ^tibhus* a deft-handed trio, who by their 
marvellous featy acquired immortality* 

Not only dn we find iiic great phenomena of nature 
invoked as divine power) m the but nlfto varimia 

features of the earths surface* as wdl -is artificial object*. 
Besides Rivers and Waters* Mountains are often addressed 
as divinities* but only along with other natural objects or in 
association with gods, Plants are invoked us divine, chiefly 
with reference to their healing powers, Ritual im plements, 
Lon, are deified, the most prominent among them being the 
sacrifkb) post and the pressing stones. Weapon also are 
sometimes addressed as divine. 

Beside the celestial gods, demons often ptay a part in the 
Rujzrda, Among thg&c, two classes must be distinguished. 
The higher and more powerful kind light against the gotha 
in aerial combat. Thu typical conflict is that between 
Indra and the demon of drought Vptr.i, the 1 cnCofnpMser' 
of the waters, who is often described as a serpent [aAt). The 
[own class comprises terrestrial goblins, the enemies of 
men. They are usually called raJrfas and appear as. 
obstntetora of the sacrifice. 

About thirty hymns of the Rigiitffa are not concerned 
with the worship of gods or deified objects. Some twelve 
of Lhcsc. nearly all occurring In the last book, are magical 
in character, like those of the stfAart*awdti t such as n pel Is 
ilireeled against disease, One of them h addressed to 
frogs as bringers of rain. Here are two of its stanzas i 

Resting in silence for a year* 

Like Brahmins practising a vow p 
The Frogs have lifted up their voice, 

Excited by Parjanya's call 
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As Brahmin* at ihc mighty Sonia offering 
Sit round the Urge and brimming vessel talking: 

So throng ye all around the pool to hallow 
This annuai day that. Frogs. boglfW the rain-time. 

Hardly a saw* of the hymns arc concerned with secular 
matters. They art of nin th interest ar- Illustrating, apart 
from the religious hymn the e-trllcrt thought and social 
life of Tndh. One of the most important is a lung wedding 
hymn- The following is 011c of its stanzas ; 

Free from the evil eye. thy husband hurting not. 

Kind to our beasts, i>c friendly, full of energy ; 

Bear heroes love the gods, and live in happiness ; 

Bring welfare lo our bipeds and our quadrupeds. 

Gnr of the five funeral hymns is quite secular in tone, 
though a few of Its stanza* mention the names of two or 
three of the god*, ti supplies a good deal or information 
about the timcrui customs of tori’, Vedic India. Here are 
two of its stanzas: 

Depart, O Death, along the farthest pathway, 

Which is thine own, not that by mortal', trodden. 

I speak to thee that hast both sight and hearing: 

Do not our offspring injure nor our heroes. 

From the dead hand I take the bow he wielded. 

To win for us dominion, might and glory- 

Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring, 

Will vanquish all assaults of every foeman. 

Four hymns are didactic in character. One of them is a 
striking poem, in which a gambler lam tints the ruin brought 
on him by the irresistible lure of the dire. The following 
three of its 

Downward they roll then swiftly springing upward. 

They overcome the man with hands, though handlers ; 
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Cast on the board like magic bits of charcoal. 

Though cold themselves, they burn the heart to ushc?. 

It pains the ga mb ler when lie aces a woman. 

Another's wife, and their well-ordered household. 

Uc yokes those brown steeds early in the morning) 

And when the fire is low sinks down a beggar. 

’ May not with dice, but cultivate thy cornfield, 

Knjoy thy riches, deeming,them sufficient; 

There are thy cmvv there is tiiy wife. O (iambJer' . 

This counsel Savitar I be noble give; me. 

The other three didactic hymns are forerunners of the 
sententious poetry for which post-Vedk liters tune is noted. 
The subject-matter or two other hymns is expressed in the 
form of riddles. One <-f these, for instance, speaks of the 
wheel of order with twelve spokes revolving round the 
heavens and containing within it, in couples, 7£C son*- Hie 
illusion is evidently to the sobr year with its twelve months 
comprising 3^3 ibys and \bo nights. 

Hciides what we leam from Uie comparatively few secular 
poems regarding the lHe and thought of tlmsc ancient times, 
the vast bulk of the hymns give us, is we have seen, a 
detailed account of the religious beliefs and practices of the 
earliest 1 ml o-Aryans. ttut there are also many data in¬ 
cidentally scattered throughout those hymns, from which 
other information cm be collected about llicit country and 
their manner of life. Thus, we can infer with certainty whiit 
was the geographical area inhabited by the fndo-Aryans 
when the Hymns of lire were composed. Of the 

twenty-five streams mentioned, only two or three did not 
belong to the Indus river-system. Their western boundary 
was evidently the Indus, if some of it* western tribnlariv*, 
such as the Kubha (Kabul) with its affluent the S« vast u 
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(Swilli and the Gemail (Comal i are included- On the east 

they extended to Hie Yamuna ijuraitil, Hie m«sl westerly 
branch of the Gan get ic system, though the Gahga (Ganges i 
itself was hard!}' known. Oti the north they were bounded 
by the mountains of the Himalaya, but on the south they 



had not yet spread Lo the Vindhya hills and the river 
Narmada (Narbada k which separate Hindustan from the 
southern triangle of the Deccan, 

The evidence of rivers and mountains is corroborated by 
Lhat of the flora and fauna mentioned. Thus the lotus, 
the names of which permeate the later Sanskrit poetry, is 
not used by the Vedfg seers in their similes- The banyan 
tree and lice, BO characteristic of eastern India, arc unknown 








Literary Affrit of the Rigvfda m 

to the poets of the The lion k familiar* but ihc 

tiger h not mentioned in the hymns. The elephant, m its 
name, p the animal with the hand * imrga baiting Indicate?, 
wi's still a rv-veky. 

The lndi>-Aryans were still moving east war ns con¬ 
quering invaders, calling i he; aborigines unbelievers and 
'black-skins 4 . As the cities and the great wealth ot the 
latter ate spoken of. they cannot have been nomads. The 
main occupation of the Aryans was warfare, in which they 
used chariots, bows and arrows, spears and axes. Thdf 
chid s.Hjrce of livelihood w ^ eaU I e -breeding, but they 
practised agriculture &lw>. For the eastern Panjfib. where 
they duchy dwelt, abound* in pastoral and agrarian kind. 
Their food was mainly vegetarian* They ate meat, chiefly 
bed, but on !y when anmirik were sacrltlcetL 

Before leaving the jffjjpWii we may pause fbr a moment 
to anMrcf the question that naturally arises : Is this work, 
sics immrtant in other respects, characterised by any Literary 
merit worth mentioning ? The answer is, that regarded 
from titbt aspect alone, its value U considerable. As is to 
be rxjjccled from its great antiquity, it-, diction k simpler 
and more natural than that of post-Vedic Sanskrit, its 
hymns as a whole arc composed with a surprising degree 
of met rical skill and command of language. As they were 
produced by a sacerdotal class, and were in general in* 
tended to accompany a ritual no longer primitive, their 
poetry is often impaired by conceits and my Stic ism H par- 
ticularly w r here the two specifically ritual deities Agni and 
Soma are concerned. Yet the hymns contain much genuine 
poetry often expressed in beautiful and even noble imagery, 
as may perhaps be gathered from the few specimens 
translated above. 

The SMstu*- and the VttjNr-wedfl may be passed over. 
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because the former, with the except™ of n few verse.', ts 
entirely, ami llie latter as to more than one-fourth of it* 
con Lenta, derived from the Kigvuta. and because both arc 
concerned with tlse great sacrificial ceremonial, But the 
, f f/icir'VH rvv/i ; calls fo r ‘onic at ten I io (l, its nr osclient 
feature ts so reefy, which is directed mainly ngninbl hostile 
agencies, though a good many of its spell' arc also nf an 
auspicious character, intended to s«airi health, long life, 
prosperity . and ktclt at gambling. 

Contrasted with the JPftft'futo, the Atharvavtda consists for 
(.lie most part of spells embodying popular magical notions 
that ate concerned with demoniac powers and are of great 
antiquity. It also contains a large amount of theosophic 
and pantheistic matter representing a later stage of thought 
than tin: Kigvfrfa does. With its rjo hymns srnl about 
6,cc* stanzas, its built amounts to not much more than 
one-half that of the Rigtvda. A considerable part of the 
Alh^mr.rda, about one-sixth, is, as is also the case with 
the Yajnrruifl , written in prose- 

Linguistically the i' decidedly later llun the 

Rigvtdci, but earlier than the BrShmanas, Itsecmsprohablc 
that its hymns, though some of them must be very old in 
matter, were not edited lilt after the Jirahmutjas of the 
w ere composed. 

The hostile charms of the Athorvaveda are largely 
dl ice ted against different diseases, or the demons supposed 
to eau-e them. These charms arc accompanied by the 
employment of suitable herbs. 

I It lice the Atharvitvtdti is the oldest source or Indian 
medicine- The following it a charm against cough: 

Just its the arrow sharpened well 
Sw ift t‘> a distance Hie* away. 

So even thun, O cough, fly forth 
Along the broad expanse of earth. 
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Another is meant to cure leprosy by the use of a rinrk- 
coloured plant: 

Bom in the night wasj, thou, O herb* 
Dark-coloured , sable, bhick of hue r 
Rich-tinted, tinge thb leprosy, 

And stain away its spots of grey ! 

A good many of these a pel Is are imprecations against foes 
and sorcerers : 

Avoid and pass m by* Q curse. 

Even as a burning fire a pond. 

Here Mrs he him down that curses us, 

Aa Heaven's lightning smites the tree. 

Of (he auspicious char in h t miuiy aim at tlic prolongation 
of life: 

Rise up, O man, from lierc> and straightway casting 
Death's fetters from thy feet* depart not downward ; 
From life upon this earth be not yet severed, 

Nor from the sight of Agni and the sunlight. 

Here b a spell to secure Inck at p!ay: 

As at all time* the lightning-stroke 
Smites irresistibly the tree: 

So gamesters, with the dice would I 
Beat irresistibly to-day. 

'Hie following stanzas are meant to secure victory in 
battle; 

Arise and arm, ye spectral Ihrmsy, 

Followed by meteoric dames * 

Ye serpents* spirits of the deep. 

Demons of night, pursue our foes! 

As birds Btmt bade affrighted at the falcon's cry, 

As, day and night, they tremble at the lion's roar: 

So thou, O drum* resound against our enemies, 

Scare them away in terror, and con found their aims. 
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This is a stanza from a hymn meant to command .1 
woman'* affection by the agency of Kama, god t>fdesire: 

With longing feathered, tipped with iuve, 

Its shaft is formed of nxed desire: 

With ilib his arrow IcYcitcd well 
Shall Kama pierce thee to the heart. 

Titers is one hymn which, though ending in two spells of 
the usual Athnrvan Syjxr, describes in its preceding stanrw 
the omniscience of the got! Varuna in an exited strain, 
doubtless to emphasize the impossibility of any foe's 
escaping his vigilance: 

This earth is all King Varuija’s dominion, 

Ami dial broad sky whose b Hindu rio are distant. 
The loins of Vaiuna arc these two oceans; 

Vet in thb drop of water he is hidden. 

He that would flee afar beyond the heavens, 

Could not escape King Vanina's attention; 

If is spies come hither, from the iky descending, 
With all their thousand eyes the earth surveying. 

King Vanina discerns all things existent 
Between the earth and shy, and alt beyond them. 
The winkings of men's eyes by him arc counted. 

As gamesters dice, so he lays down his statutes. 
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The poetical rand creative period of the Vedas was 
followed by that of the firithnuniaa, several of which 
arc attached to the Vedas, bn\ in both form and 
matter constitute an entirely different type of literature* 
Written throughout in prose of a clumsy kind* they ate 
notable as representing the earliest Indo-Europwm prose- 
writing which is specially valuable in tracing the history 
of syntax. They are theological treatises analogous to 
the Hebrew Talmud as compared with the Old Testa¬ 
ment Being expositions of the sacrificial ceremonial, 
they explain it in minute detail, illustrating tU value 
with numerous myths and speculations on its origin. 
As the must ancient literature on ritual, they contain 
much interesting material buth Tor ihtr student of the 
history Of rdiyton and of the history of Indian civil iza- 
tuai. In these Works we find a definite development of tile 


<Sato pat ha Brfihwana—A ranyukas 

system oflhc four castes which form the basis of the almost 
innumerable castes and sub-tastes into which the Hindu 
society of to-day is divided. In (his system the priesthood, 
as the bolder* of the secret ofthc all-powerful sacrifice, gained 
the dominating position. These works a bo show tliegrawth of 
a sacrificial ceremonial more elaborate and complex than any 
other the wot lit has ever seen. They thus shed much light 
on the sacerdotalism of ancient India. One or more tirah- 
nmna- arc attached to each Veda, They vary in age, as is 
shown by their internal linguistic evidence. The most im¬ 
portant of them all is that which it attached to the While 
Ynjiirivda : the Satapafka BrCiftmiiKit, or ‘ Brahmana of the 
Hundred Paths'. It U,next to the fligictia and the Aiftarvn- 
Wda, the most valuable product of the Vodic age, 

A later development of the Jlrithinanas arc thcAranyakas 
or 1 Forest Treatises \ which constitute their concluding por¬ 
tions and are partly thcosophic In character. They form a 
transition to the lipanlshada, which are usually thetr final 
part, TheW Upsnlshaiis, or esoteric treatises, mark the last 
stage b the development of the JSrahniaru lileiattire, being 
entirely concerned with thcosophical speculations on the 
nature of things, The subject-matter of all the old L’patii- 
shads is essentially the same, consisting of speculations un. 
the nittmi; uf tire Supicmti soul \Atma or lirahtm\. 

That the Upatiislmds represent the latest phase of Veilic 
literature is corroborated by the fact that tlicir language 
Very closely approx hurtles to the Classical Sanskrit of the 
pmt-Vcdte age. whictli may be said to have Assumed its per¬ 
manent leant about 500 lee. The two most important of 
the Upwdabttd» .ire the CMbuty&a of tire Stimaveda and the 
Briituiaranyala of the Wtiite Yajurveda. About a dorm 
Upanishads stand out as the beat, but there arc many others 
uf less value:. 
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The Upanuhads generally form a continuation of the 
ErJhttanas on their speculative a* contrasted with their 
ritual side. But they really exyiamd ,t new religion which 
is opposed to the sacrificial ceremonial, and hns virtually 
rcpftsetucil the philosophic aspect of Hinduism for-,, r ( oo 
y ear* They do not «m at securing tarti ily ai id afterwards 
heaventy bliss in the atwda of Yarn* by sacrificing correctly 
to the god?, but at obtaining deliverance from mundane 
existence by the absorption of the individual soul in the 
world-soul through correct knowledge. 11 ere, therefore, r it ua I 
appears as useless, and! saving knowledge as albimportant. 
Tlit Ujiaaishad conception of the worid->ou1 lAttuA) is the 
final development of the personal creator I'rajjipall who has 
become the impersonal source of all being. Hrahmn. Atman 
in the $igi*da mean* only 'breath': in the Brahmans it 
came to mean ' soul’ and even to be attributed to the 
U mverse, being said to ' pemd e this U n i v c r w Sreth »:n 
(neuter) in the Rigwda meant nothing inure than ' devo¬ 
tion \ prayer 1 ; even in the oldest Brahman as it already 
ba* the sCiisc of * universal holiness'; in the UjxmfchacK 
finally, it signifies the holy principle animating nature. 
Having ,l lung subittpient development, ill is term is a very 
epitome of the evolution of religious thought In India, 
Atmii -itid Brahma usually appear as synonyms in the 
L'pauishitds; but strictly speaking Brahma Is the eosmieal 
principle pervading the universe, while Alma is the 
psychical principle in man. The Itrhmiatany,tiro Upaniikdd 
describes Brahma negatively in an exhaustive manner, .is 
without physical or other qualities, as immortal thinker and 
knnwer, as llie eternal in which space is woven, and which 
ii interwoven in it. Here fur the first time In the history of 
human thought the Absolute b grasped and definitely 
expressed. 


Philosophy of the UpQHishads *T 

The following is an account of the Atman from a metrical 
(Jpanishad: 

Its form can never be to sight apparent. 

Not any otic may with his eye behold it; 

By h«Ht and mind and soul alone they gta^P h i 
And those who know it thus, become ini mortal 

Since rol by spreth and not by thought, 

Not by the eye can it be reached: 

How else may it be understood 
But only when one says ‘it rs > 

The notion that the material world is an illusion (majrfy 
familiar in the later Vedanta philosophical system, is 
first met with in the SiYt&srafara, one of the later 
L ijanishadSp though it is inherent even in the oldest. This 
ip virtually Identical with the leaching of Kant, that the 
things of experience arc only phenomena nf the thing in 
itself- 

The fundamental doctrine of the Upwiishnds is the 
identity of the individual atmmt with the world Atman. 
It is expressed in the Ck&udqgja IffamfOd thus! ‘This 
whole world consists of it i that is the real, that is the soul, 
that art thou. O ivewkclti.’ All the teachings of tlw 
U pan i shads are summed up in that famous formula, 1 I hat 
art thou' {tat tvam ««*). 

Many metaphors are used to make clear the nature of 
the pantheistic self- Here is one: 1 As a lump ot salt, 
tit town into the water, would dissolve and could not be 
taken out again, while the water, wherever tasted, would 
be salt, so is thif. great being endless, unlimited, simply 
compacted of cognition. At ising nut of these elements, it 
disappears again tn them. After death there is no con’-cioua- 
ness' ThU Is further explained to mean that when the 
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duality on which consciousness is based disappear*, eon* 
sdousness must necessarily cease. 

Parallel with the doctrine of salvation depending on the 
knowledge that the individual -^ul h identical with the 
world sonl wai developed the theory of transmigration. 
In its earliest form it appears in the Saiapaffm 
whfire ihe notion occurs that retribution is inflicted in the 
next world lit the guise of repeated bifttn- and deadly It 
is developed Sti the Upan&h^di, where the fullest account 
given of it ts thi?. The forest ascetic pas&*tf*d of true 
knowledge enters, alter death, the b path of the godswhich 
leads to ahstii prion in Brahma. But the householder who 
has perform eel sacrifice and good works goes by the 1 path 
of the fathers 1 to the moon, where tie remains till the 
results of his actions are exhausted. Then he returns to 
earth, where he is first bom as n plant and afterwards 
a man of one of the three; highest castes. This Is a double 
retribution: fir^t in the celestial f then by transmigration in 
the terrestrial world. The former ts 4 survival of the old 
Vedic belief regarding the future life, bin it continues 
throughout later Hinduism along with terrestrial transmi¬ 
gration* 

The the cry of transmigration must have been firmly 
established by the time when Buddhism arose <if, 500 |tC->* 
for Buddha accepted it without question. A curious thing! 
however, is that he also adopted the doctrine of tarm& 
or + action J . which regulates the new birth as dependent 
on a man's own previous deeds, although he denied the 
existence of sou] altogether , he thus mourned that karma 
continued to operate from one birth to another, though 
there was no sout to pass between them* 

There are mdkation^ of a chronological nature that the 
latest flrUlmaitas were produced nut long before the rl-e 
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of Buddhism, Hie general evidence of the geographical 
data contained in the Ur about in literature points to its 
having grown up in the land of the Kum-Pafichiks, the 
region around the upper courses of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, But the Satafiatka Brahtmvi<i indicates thut the 
Brah m an seal system by the time ihb book was composed 
had spread to the east of Madhyadcsa, the Midland, to 
Kosala with its capita! Ayodhya (Qtidh). and to Vidcha 
(Tirhut) with its capital MithtliL There is some proba¬ 
bility that the White Yajnrvtda was edited in this 
eastern region, Some allusions it contains indicate that 
the Stifaptithti Brakviana came into being shortly before 
Buddhism and the germs of the Sanskrit Epic* arose. 
Internal evidence also shows that it belongs to a late 
period of the Brahma# age, For Its style h more lucid, 
its treatment of the sacrificial ritual is more methodical, 
and the idea of the unity of the universe b more developed 
than in any other Brahmans,, while its Upanbhad, the 
IirkijJiiraftvala, is ihc lines! outcome of Vedic philosophy. 

Use Vedic period had now reached its final stage, the 
l'pan i shad literature nf which supplies the imdarificd 
thcosnjihic doctrines that in the Jjost-Vedk period 
developed into the pantheistic system called V cdHnta, 
which has ever since refrained the predominant philosophy 
of India, To the hymn collections of the four Vedas and 
their BriUimanaii the expression Veda is alone applicable 
These two literary phases combined correspond to what 
the Old Testament was among the Jews. They were 
regarded a* authoritative, as the ultimate appeal, by nil 
Hindu reels and systems of philosophy* They were after 
the close of the Vedic period thought to be revealed, and 
were called by the name of SrttH or ’hearing ' because the 
sacred texts were not written, but recited and heard. They 
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ven believed tu have been emitted by the god Brahma 
and * seen' (not compiled) by the kcts of old. 

During the whole of the Vcdic jveriod there was, apart 
from the non-Aryan tongues that must have prevailed in 
the area of India, only one Aryan, the Vcdic language, at 
least as preserved in literary records. This language 
regain* a)must changeless, as far a* its phonetic aspect is 
concerned, throughout the Vcdic fxmud. Hut in grammar 
and vocabulary considerable change maybe traced between 
the beginning and the end of this period. The wealth and 
variety of nominal nnd verbal forms tended to diminish 
and to approach the greater uniformity and regularity of 
Classical Sanskrit. Not only, however, do the Vcdic lexis 
furnish traces of the existence of contemporary vernacular 
words cognate to the literary language, but the knowledge 
that Buddha by the end of the Vcdic period already used 
a vernacular dialect in "rder to be understood by the 
people, besides the evidence of the Aiolta inscription* from 
g. o/jo it. C., show that popular Aryan dialects must have 
been developing long before 500 B, c. 

The hymns of Ihe Vedas composed In the earliest form 
of Sanskrit were handed down orally for many centuries by 
families of priestly singers. It was not till towards the cud 
of the Vcdic period that writing became known in India, 
There is no proof of its existence there lilt the third 
century H.C. in the reign of the Buddhist king Asofca, who 
caused religious edicts to be inscribed on rocks and pillars 
all over the country. Many of these have been discovered, 
deciphered, and published. Minute pabeographkoi investi¬ 
gations made towards the trtd of last century have shown 
that the script here used is derived from the oldest form of 
northern Semitic writing that appears in Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions and on the Moabite stone which was inscribed about 
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If go B, i:. This may have been introduced by traders 
perhaps as early as Hoo B. C,, but its ilsc was doubtless 
long limited to commercial requirements such as accounts, 
and was then employed in the chancelleries for documents 
of various kinds. But tlie writing of the third century 
show* that it must have undergone a long-continued elabora¬ 
tion by grammarians who adapted an alphabet of twenty- 
two letters to the phonetic needs of Sanskrit which already 
had forty-four sounds. The right-to-lcft direction of the 
Semitic script had been reversed ili the Afolci inscriptions. 
By the fourth century b. C. at the latest, the letters of this 
alphabet had already been arranged and classified phoneti¬ 
cally, as we know from the great Sanskrit grammar of 
Panini, whose work cannot be dated later titan the fourth 
Century. Here the vowels come first {<*, i, «, &C,f, then the 
consonants in group* according to the organ (guttural, 
palatal &Ci with which they arc pronounced. The same 
Semitic writing is the source of the Greek alphabet which, 
through Latin, has come down to us, and which Still retains 
the unscientific order of the letters derived from the Semitic 
script. The Latin name of the list of letters, nfpka- 
bftum , which we have adopted, represents the first two 
Greek, bui rowed from the first two Semitic letters altpk 
(hieroglyphic for 0.x = a) and btib (hieroglyphic for 
house = h\* Thus otir own word alphabet contains perhaps 
more of the history of civilisation than any other word in 
the language. From this early Sanskrit writing are derived 
all the numerous other scripts prevalent in India, however 
much they may differ at the present day. 

We do not know when the alphabet first began to be 
used in India to Write down texts. In the whole of ancient 
(Vcdic) literature no evidence can be produced that writing 
was known. Buddhism arose about 5®® t’ r , atid its sacred 
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canon was probably completed by 400 R. c. Bui though 
we here find a good deal to prove a knowledge of 
writing and of its extensive use at that lime* there is no 
mention of manuscripts nor of the reading or copying of 
sacred texts* The explanation of this is that all the early 
literature was produced orally and handed down orally, 
This had been an established custom for centuries from the 
earliest time*. Titus the met nor its of learned priests were, 
instead of libraries, the repositories of literature. I'.vcn in the 
last centuries Ii, C. works on grammar and phonetics make 
no reference to written letters, but only to spoken sounds, 
anti the whale grammatical terminology Is concerned with 
the spoken word only, never with written texts* On die 
other hand* a few centuries after the beginning of our era 
the copying and presenting of books arc often praised. 
Hence it U probable that written books really did not exist 
in the centuries before our era. Vet it seems strange at first 
sight that writing should have been known for centuries 
without having been applied to literary purposes. The 
oral tradition of sacred texts was, however, so well estab¬ 
lished a habit, that the substitution of any other method 
would not suggest itsclT as necessity. U was, in fact, in the 
interest of the priests who were the custodians of the sacred 
texts to withhold them from unauthorized person* by not 
writing them down. We arc, moreover, continually told In 
the early literature (hat whoever wished to iearn any 
branch of knowledge had to betake himself to a teacher 
and to acquire it by listening Ui him and not to do so in 
any oilier way. Indeed oral tradition offered a better 
guarantee for the preservation of the original text than the 
repeated copying of manuscripts* Thus the hymns of the 
oldest sacred text, the Kigvtda, have been preserved en¬ 
tirely* unchanged for 3,000 yearn, whereas later works. 
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Age of Indian Manuscripts si 

dining from a 1*W*1 wlten writing wa* widely used for 
literary purposes, have been » much changed that i! has 
in njjy case* been critically impossible to restore such 

texts la their original form. 

The evidence of manuscripts themselves as to the age ni 
wr ftlng in India dm* nol carry us very far back, owing to 
ike unsuitatJeness of the ItidisO climate fur thrfr preserva¬ 
tion. Manuscript of the thirteenth century A-1>. ure very 
rare extremely few have been discovered m India dattng 

from' the twelfth ; and only one from the eleventh eenturV" 

Outside India older specimens have been found . in MI ■_* 
some going back to the tenth century t in Japan, other 
to th e sixth; and '« C«mal Art * f«* lave toned 
fadoneuig to the fifth cento?- I» Chinese lurldltot 
/onddTSbkt. *lth Ssnsk.lt svcTtiflj*. which <"*}*” * 
as 7 CO A.D.. have been (lug out of the sands of the desert- 
The earnest material necil for uniting in Iml's uas ,»a in- 
leaves; and sltbough paper, trhieh Is much more con¬ 
venient, was introduced with the Muhammadan eonqnes. 
front about icon A. D„ manuscripts eontiuned to 
on hirch-hark till about .00 years ago, 

are.often employer! for renting on >n MnW> « 

the country, and their use for tide purpose can ho traced os 
tar back as the first century a- B,1' 1 India. 

Besides these, wood,leather.metal,.nd none were some- 
times, though rarely, employed as weMw »«te«d 
limes Coprcr-[dates were occasionally used f« 1 u 
.h>, c peri^Sfrora about i« A. £>- Sanskrit dramas have 
£J founder., graved even on roeks. But hansknt text 
hl« mostly been serine, on paper since the Muhammadan 
conquest- Tire uldesl known paper manuseript found in 

India dates hom soon after uco a* "■ ,,, , 

Some centuries after Lhe begiimittg of our era, Ubrar.es as 
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the depositories of Sanskrit manuscripts cajne into existence 
in temples, monasteries, the palaces of ktngs, and Lhc houses 
of the wealthy. The evidence of his works shows that a San¬ 
skrit poet who lived at the beginning of the seventh century 
must have possessed a. large library. In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury a famous library whs owned by a king named Bhoja of 
Dhir in the west of India. !n the course • f centuries large 
libraries were formed, so that each of the collections at Tan- 
jore, Madras, I'oona, Benares, and Calcutta consists at the 
preent time of more than ta,ooo manuscripts, ftt the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, Sanskrit manuscripts have in 
the course of the last hundred years accumulated to the 
number of nearly 10,000. There are also several other 
smaller, though considerable collections of Sanskrit manu- 
scrlpti in the libraries of European capital*. Practically 
the whole of this vast mass of manuscript# representing San¬ 
skrit literature has been made accessible throtigh catalogues 
compiled by the directions of librarians in Europe or by 
the order of the Indian Government, which since iMH has 
made a considerable annual grant towards the search for. 
and the purchase of, Sanskrit manuscripts. 

Indian literature is for the most part written in Sanskrit, 
but in its widest sense it comprises also writings in many 
Indo-Aryan and some Dravidian languages. It may as 
a whole be divided into three periods; (1} Ancient Indian, 
composed or written in an early form uf Sanskrit; iij 
Medieval Indian, written in Classical Sanskrit and in 
daughter languages derived From Sanskrit and called 
PrSkril ; (3) Modem Indian, written in the language* 
spoken in India at the present day. 

At the end of the later Vedic period a new era in the 
history of Indian civilization was about to appear in the 
rise of new forms of literature, language, and religion. 
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EARLY POST-VED1C PERIOD 5 r. 300 d.c. 

TO I A. D. 

,Vrt- linguistic <tw<fwAJfiw ptrlod — dj'itnVtf/ Swirf/M* titer At? 
vtkiiti t'i tht Hindus — Ikrrt elasnt vf SitlW — -Sir Artm/t vf ml- 
ttJmrf Vtitie frcatiui irtMA&u) — PtfyiMf* 

K ,amm.,r; domtnuta { %wh«i SwtrittitimuM—RituH wwm/« 

- itarM'/ -/ .WWaij {//jk/tuim>* firahit -/Acunufoty 

\HuitttAn111 n»-t — /'-'-V vtkitle of Buddhist eastern Contents 
.>[ TififsAa — 7»f iMiBAfflii/urf .j - — /'**■ Hinnyh**«'<*' 

trine — Sanskrit Hltuty&w wards- Atahdyttma dixtrim — Ndgdr- 

juttA Biiddhitt rtiigieut art ; ttSJxt t m < y un,tl nwuneti, ■ aityas <*• 

ekttnhn, rih~}m$ 01 m-'H Ait nits —t <m 1 en(is»id c/ 

fmimism — il/uJhttfru. — Two ■'«' /r - - /Vtfmif — 

juinism ttrtpha lists Attention *H*l ttw-ixjHty in li ft — ttt Jvt'e tutors 
Jtiin tcrtJ eanm — Ai'd si is/erafur/ //lf*wd*#rfw 

■j'ht p$tii i Xbh\ J T a jfcvw — lets of tsansAfft iff fatter 

juifsitta — Jain arekiteitun^ Srltitsd hiAUograpkyt 

TlIE new literary pcri‘'il of India, which now opens out 
Jtas a dual character, both in its linguistic and its religious 
aspect. It was now that the ancient Tndo-Aryan language 
reached its. final stage, assuming, by the elaboration of 
grammarians, the form known ns Sanskrit, which has. ic- 
mained for more than J.coo years the unchanging literary 
vehicle or the religion of the Hindus. In this earliest 
period of Sanskrit were composed the Sutras, concise 
treatises in which the religion of the Brahman as, oil its 
riutal side, was systematically condensed with a view to pre¬ 
serving the undent sacerdotal literature. They were never 
regarded as sacred, but were felt to be treatises compiled 
with the help of oral priestly tradition from the contents of 
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the RrShmiiins solely to meet practical needs. The o!■ !c»t 
f>f the Sitfiis seem to go back to about the lime when 
Buddhism arose. It is, in fact, not improbable tliat the rise 
of the new religion gave the lifit impulse to the composition 
of systematic manuals of Hmhmanic worn hip. j hi? litera- 
tuir lias a style of its own, consisting of brief rules strung 
together is&tra ' thread 'I'he Sutras may be divided into 
three classes. The first of these comprises the Srnuta 
Stttras, which are concerned with the sacrificial Aspect of n 
particular scIk'qI attached to any ane of the \ t'dui Thty 
are, In fact, technical guides to the Vedic sacrifice there 
arc about twelve of these mud treatises. 

Another class is the Grlhya SfiLras or domestic rules Tor 
the msiuy ceremonies applicable to the life ol the Hindu 
from birth to death, Thcs<- arc of unequal led importance 
for she history and clhrmlogy of the age, forming a useful 
supplement to the contents of the Atharva?t<ta More s lian 
a ,)o*en of this type of Sutra ate extant. One of 1 lie most 
important b the Kauiiko Stitra which, besides treating of 
the domestic ritual, drab with (he magical and medicinal 
practices belonging specially to the sphere of the Aihwva- 
(Wir. An interesting rite handled by ihesi works is that of 
initiation {af>4*(tjaru») t called the second birth, r>f boy a when 
they are invented with the sacred cord ad milting them to 
Vedic study It is a modification of lire very undent and 
primitive ajrcmony of initiation OH the attainment of tti.'in- 
hood, Other ceremonies of much interest are the wedding 
and the fimeral rites, many elements of which survive in 
India down to the present day. 

The thinl and last ctu-vi of Sutras are lire Uhartna Sutras, 
which arc concerned with the customs of everyday life, and 
constitute the earliest Indian legal works. They deni fully 
with the religious, but only bridly and partially with the 
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secular aide of Liw. Only some half-dozen of than hive 
survived. Among ether subjects they deal with the duties 
of kings, criminal justice, the laws of inheritance, and of 
marriage. The oldest, the law-book of Gautama, is com¬ 
posed entirely in prose aphorism*. Among these legal 
treatises must have been included a MiHaiO dharma- fBfra, 
forming the basis of the famous later and still extant 
metrical law-book, the Ctidr of Mam*. 

According to the Indian traditional view the whole body 
of auxiliary works bearing on the Veda and composed in 
the Sutra style form six classes called r wlahgai, or ' limbs 
of the Veda \ comprising the subjects of religious practice, 
phonetics, grammar, etymology, metre, and astronomy. 
They ail aim at explaining, preserving, or practically apply¬ 
ing t he sacred t ex ts. Of the greatest interest in these gro u ps 
are the linguistic works which deal with phonetics, deriva¬ 
tion, and grammar; for in these subjects the Indians arrived 
st more important results than any other nation of ant iqtlity. 
One of the most Important bocks produced in this period is 
the NiruJtfa of Yaska, which besides being of gtcat value 
from the point of view of exegesis and grammar, is highly 
interesting as the earliest specimen nf Sanskrit prose of the 
classical type, which is somewhat anterior to the date of 
Papin! himself. It should undoubtedly be attributed to the 
beginning of the Sutra period. 1’hc great grammar of 
Fan ini (iittiC: later in this period, not earlier than the fifth 
century »,C.; but it must be regarded as the virtual starting- 
point of the pnsi-Vcdie age, for it almost entirely dominates 
the iv 1 ii>lc of the subsequent Sanskrit literature. Regarded 
as an infallible authority, Panini superseded his prede¬ 
cessors, all of whom except Yaska have disappeared, 

To the Sutras is attached a very large supplementary 
literature consisting chicllv of manuals, called Prayogas or 
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E^iddhatia, which deal with the sacrifidai ceremonial, There 
is here yjso a group of Vedic Indexes called Anuktamarils, 
which give lists of the hymns quoted by their initial word*, 
and of thdr million, metres, and ddlit^ in the order in 
which thee b yarns occur in the various SamhiiSs- One of 
these indexes supplies the number of stanzas* words, and 
syllables contained in the Ri^irrfa* 

By the beginning of this period (500 U,C.) the Sanskrit 
language reached its final development This was of a 
negative cliararicT, consisting not of growth, but of decay 
by loss pf grammatical forms. Any indications of the 
naiuic of growth were limited to the entersd^r) employ¬ 
ment of periphrastic forms, of compound and adverbial, in 
place of primary prepositions, and, in synUx, of the use of 
past participles for finite tenses, and of long compounds 
[Jut a fixed grammatical standard was not attained till the 
appearance of Flam's wort, w hich completely arrested the 
development of the language- Henceforward it remained 
tile unchanging vehicle of the Brahmin religion. 

During the whole of this period, however, there exbted a 
vernacular, descended from a Vedic dialect and remaining 
parallel with Sanskrit* as the vehicle of Buddhism and 
bearing the designation of Prakrit, While Sanskrit re¬ 
mained the language of orthodoxy; Prakrit became that of 
heterodoxy in the two new religions of Jambni and 
Buddhism, which arose much about the samp lime unci at 
the beginning of this period fc- 500 u.c-f. The relation of 
ihb language to Sanskrit resembles that of old Italian to 
Classical Lathi, being characterized by the avoidance of 
conjunct consonants {which are assimilated) and of final 
consultant^ m in compared with Sanskrit s Mr a, 

'thread', and vijjti T w ills p lightning \ The oldest 

literary form uf Prakrit I? Pali. In this language the .acred 
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canon of Buddhism, in its ottkrl Turn, hn* been handed 
down. 

This Pali canon, though composed In the north of India, 
been preserved only in Ceylon, Burma* and Siam. It 
contains the doclrirte of the older school called I/tHapina* 

1 the lesser vehicle \ the chief aim of which is to obtain 
Nirvana rextinction') or release of die individual horn 
storing. No work of Buddhist literature goes back to 
Buddha's Utne fc but much contained in the canon, such as 
Live famous sermon of Benares, may preserve the actual 
words spoken by Buddha. Almost the whole of the euf Iks l 
Buddhist literature consist* of short collections in the 
form of speeches, jjoems, tales, rules of conduct, gathered 
together in larger collections called fifatas or f baskets \ 
three of which combined form the Tull canon Uipifaka)* 
This cation, first constituted in the third century i L . * - during 
the reign of the Kuddhht king Asoka in India, wan fixed in 
the first century H. C* in Ceylon. The lipitaka has. on the 
whole, aJn.ce then been hand rd down With great care ► but 
it must have undergone some modifications,,, for several 
contradictions which it contains could not otherwise be 
accounted for* The main contents nf the three * huskels 
arc the following. 

l. The fir*l k concerned with the discipline and the daily 
life of the Uuddhiii order. 

2- The second, constating of five collection* of lec¬ 
tures, describes vhc religion of Buddha and bis earliest 
disciples. One of its topics deals with u large number of 
Brahmin occupations from which Llie Buddhist monk should 
refrain, ft also treats of she relation- of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, contracting the cult of the followers of the three 
Vedas with Buddhist ideals. lt H moreover* describes the 
1 complete nirvana [farin ibbfi >tar) 4 which is a continuous 
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account of the last days of Buddha, There are further sermon# 
which throw light not only on the life of Buddhist monks, 
hut on Brahmin sacrifices, on forms of asceticism, and on the 
relations of Buddha to the Jains. The fifth section in this 
Piittka, 1 the collection of small pi treesis later than the rest. 
Being composed chiefly in verse, it contains all the most 
Important works of Indian Buddhist poetry. One of the 
works in it is the Mem-wit*, in which kindness towards 
all creatures is praised as the true Buddhist cult- Another 
work in this Pifaktf, the bkawma-pada, or 1 Words Of re¬ 
ligion \ being an anthology of Buddhist ethical maxims, is 
the most famous product of Buddhist literature. The 
UivutiaH (Lhc book of * Tims he hath spoken which is 
composed in prose and terse, is a collection of the sayings of 
Buddha. The T&tnt gatM arid the Tkeri-gdtfm, or * Songs 
of monks and nuns', are fine [Mams exalting mental calm 
as the religious ideal of Buddhism. 

One of the most interesting books here is the 
a collection of about -50 stories of former existences of 
Buddha in the character of a future saviour. 

3. The third Pifahn ia concerned with abhidhamma or 
* higher religion - , dealing with the same matter as the 
second Pilots, but in a more scholastic manner. As it is 
composed mostly in the form of question and answer, it 
resembles a catechism. 

The Pali canon, apart from addition*, was entirely com 
posed in India. But the non-cation tea l literature wa* pro¬ 
duced by Buddhist monks in Ceylon ; the only important 
exception here being the Mitinds-pmha. 01 ' Questions of 
Menander', This work was evidently written in north- 
western India, ft is a dialogue represented as taking 
place between a Buddhist teacher and the Greek king 
Menander who in the first century B.C. ruled over the 
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Indus territory, Gujarat, and the valley of the Ganges. 
The original part of Uds work was probably written about 
the beginning of the Christian era, 

Pali Buddhism represent* the doctrine called the Ulna- 
jribja, or 1 Little VehicleThere was also a Sanskrit 
canon which followed this doctrine* bat only fragmentary 
parts of three books, one of which is the &harmi*p(uia t luve 
a* yet been discovered, A work representing this doctrine 
is the Maftt'mtitu or 'Book of Great Events'. It* chief 
content is a miraculous biography of Buddha written in 
l mixcd SanskritIt is of great importance as containing 
many old versions of texts that also occur in the Pall 
canon, such as the * Sermon of Benares ’ and a section of 
the Dhimma-ptuia. Many of the 1 a takas are also found in it. 
Some traces appear in ibis work of its having been fa* 
due need by the Mahay&>ta doctrines. The nucleus of the 
book probably dales from the second century B.C., though 
U contains some much later additions, Tlterc are several 
other Buddhist Hinayfma works in Sanskrit, which, though 
not coming within the limits of this period, may most 
conveniently be mentioned here. 

The LaJita-vislarn. a biography of Build hn, Is a con¬ 
tinuous narrative in Sanskrit pi use interspersed with ! ng 
metrical pieces in what is culled ‘ mixed Sanskrit 1 As its 
original part was extended in a Mahay ana sense, it contains 
both old and new elements. It is thus of interest as 
presenting the develop matt of the Buddha legend from 
its earliest beginnings to the deification of Buddha as a 
god above all gods. 

Tlie Buddhararita, or 'Life of Buddhain an epic in 
pure Sanskrit, which must have been composed about 
too a. b, It docs not contain any pronounced .Muhnyaua 
doctrine. 


Later Buddhist Works in Sanskrit 

Another work, dating- probably from the fourth century 
a, l> 4r j$ the Jai&ht m&ta* It contains thirty-four stories 
nearly all of which ire found m the Pali jjf&taka book. 
Written in a mixture of verse and prose, it conforms in 
language and style to the standard of Classical Sanskrit. 

Cognate with these works are several collections called 
Avadanas. 1 stories of great deeds', which arc practically 
J a takas. One of these is the or 

'Century of great deeds* which probably dalen from the 
second century A. I>. and contains pieces from the Sanskrit 
canon. Another is the Dnyavadmia, or 1 Heavenly stories 
of great deeds ** This work often mention a the Sanskrit 
canon, besides having several legends in common with the 
Pmi canon. 

The great majority of the Sanskrit Buddhists belonged 
to llie new school of the Mahdydtm or "Great Vehicle\ 
the chief aim of which was to attain the condition of a 
Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who brings Nirvana within 
the reach of the entire human race. This school, though 
possessing no anon, has nine religious texts called dkarmas* 
Its most important work is the Sffddkartfta piwdarlka % 
"the Lotus of good Religion \ Tt h written in Sanskrit 
prose interspersed with g&tk&s in 1 mixed Sanskrit V In iis 
earliest form it dates from about ico a. Jt>, Buddha is here 
no longer a man, who in the PiUi mtfai was a mendicant, 
but a god above all gods, who has lived for countless ages 
and will live for ever in the fulurc as welL Mis doctrine is 
that every man can become a Buddha by performing meri¬ 
torious works and leading a moral life. 

Later fc the /Cat-fiNda-v/Mit, which b aksu to the Hindu 
Purana^ exalting Aval ok slei vara, Uhc Bodhisatnra who 
looks down r with infinite ptty tin. all beings,, refusing 
Buddhahood till all are saved. The yearning for salvation 
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has probably sever been more powerfully expressed than in 
this compuaskmitte figure of Buddhism. Hb cull b known 
to have existed before 4Q0 a, i>. 

The Mahayfma doctrine was systematised hy XagBrjima, 
once a Brahmin, who flourished about 200 B. MabSyAna 
lexts were translated into Chinese in llic third century A. !>., 
and the Gnndhfira ty[« of Buddhist art, which illustrates the 
M aha van; < doctrine, cantc into being about tlie beginning of 
our era. Asnngft, the son of a brahmin from I’eahSwar, 
who flourished about 3C0 to 150 A. D., introduced tilt 
practice of Yoga into the .Maliavana doctrine. 

From about f>z 0 A to. Buddhism began to decay m India, 
as is shown by the approximation of irs later literature to 
that of the Hindu Fttrana?. Not only arc Hindu deities 
such as Vishnu and Siva. Saras vail and Mahsdevl intro¬ 
duced, bul also magical spells, which at first containing 
Buddhist doctrine, finally degenerated into pure gibberish. 

The last stage in the degradation of Indian Buddhism is 
to be found in the Buddhiiit Tantras, treatises compos'd in 
barbarous Sanskrit. Mont of them arc connected with Yoga, 
winch aims at the highest knowledge of * nothingness 
The teaching and practice of this jtjga are a mixture of 
mysticism, sorcery, and erotics, accompanied by disgusting 
orgies. These Ttmtras. have no longer any connexion 
with Buddhism beyond being described as ' promulgated 
by Buddha'. They Jo mil differ frrmi the Saivilc Tamr-i;, 
for they inculcate tire worship of the Hfiga and of Ssiviie 
gods, besides introducing many Iemale deities into their cult. 

Without the evidence of the religious art of Buddhism, 
neither the history of tint failh nor even ■>lTndkm religion in 
general could be fully understood. In the first period or 
Buddhism, when 1 lie Hitutyatut doctrine prevailed, the 
earliest architectural and plastic religious art of India arose. 
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Three Types of Buddhist Architecture 65 

The rrign of Aioka (472-3}l b. c.}, whose rule extended 
practically over the whole of India, except Lhe extreme 
south, b the starting-point of the history of Indian ait. 
Stone then first began to be used in structural monu¬ 
ments, 

The earliral of these were Stfifas or hemispherical burial - 
mounds, commemorative of Buddha, anti enclosing relics of 
the founder of the faith. The best preserved and one of the 
oldest surviving sttfpas is at S^ndii in central India, The 
hemisphere is built of brick, but the surrounding mil and 
the four gateways in it consist of stone, though dearly 
imitation!! of wooden structures (see frontispiece). On the 
lop of the dome was a box like structure surmounted by an 
umbrella, the Indian emblem of sovereignty and symbolical 
of Huddhxis princely descent. This crowning feature, 
usually called a 'tee'* lias disappeared from all the structural 
Indian rff*fw t but Its form can be seen in the sculptural 
representations of it in the interior or on ihe f^adeof rode- 
cut temples or on the surrounding rail of structural siftpits* 
The smpa has had an interesting development in later 
Indian and Chinese architecture; and its gateway {hrana) 
was Introduced with Buddhism into other Asiatic countries 
from India. 

Anolhcr claiaof Buddhist architecture was thci tkaitya or 
assembly hall the exact counterpart of the Christian 
Church, not only in form* but in use. Till recent times 
only rock-CUt examples were known in India. The typical 
ckctUya consists of a nave and of side aisles terminating in an 
ajjsc or semf-dome. The pillars separating the nave from 
the aisles are continued round the apse. Under the Later 
and in front of its pillars h a roek^cut sftipii serving as an 
object of adoration by drcun a ambulation* It occupies 
nearly the same position as the altar does in a Christian 
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church The tee was doubtless usually surmounted by a 
wooden umbrella, but it has everywhere disappeared except 
at Klrli, the finest thaitya cave in India. The excavation 
rif these rock-cut assembly halls extended from about 
25G Ft. C. tO tfCO A. I», 

A third architectural class arose in the form of rikaras or 
monasteries as residences for Buddhist monks. Nearly 
j ,000 rock-Cut specimens are to be found in India, almost 
ail situated in the west, childly at Ajanlii, N'.isik, and 
llltora. They generally consist of a hull, surrounding 
which arc a number of excavated sleeping cubicles. The 
latter in the oldest viftaras usually contain a stone bed. 
About forty of tile western monasteries were probably 
excavated before the Christian era. 

Down to the middle of the lirst century of our era the 
Buddhist cult followed the doctrine of the Httutymn, in 
which there was no warship of Buddha, and no figure of 
him appeared in sculptural art. Reverence at that time 
Wrt c . paid to relics, itupns, bo*trees/ footpiiuts of Buddha, 
and sacred .symbols such as the trident (ttHiil) and the 
wheel of the law (ca&ra). These are constantly represented 
as adored by men and even animals in the sculptures of the 
period at B liar hut, Sauchl, Bodh Gaya, and in the assembly 
half'- and monasteries of the West. But nohguic of Buddha 
sculptured in India can be dated earlier than about ice A. If, 
It was, then, in the beginning of the second period of 
Buddhist religious art, the epoch, of the AfoMynna school, 
Lliat sLatues of Buddha appeared in the ancient province of 
Gandhara, the modern Yunufsal country and the neighbouring 
valleys of the Kabul and the Swat. 11 cm was created the 
conventional type of Buddha, u seated cross-legged figure 
adorned with a halo. From this centre it spread to other 
1 (Jaitcr which ISuddim iUiaincd cnlightcniucni (AjrfAf). 
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Rise of Jahnsm *7 

parts of India, and was tinrtllv diiTiihtd all over the Buddhist 
world. 

In the same century (the sixth) as Buddhism f hut some¬ 
what earlier* ivas established the religious system of 
Jainism* Equally an offshoot of Brahmanism, ii was, as 
denying the authority of the Veda, similarly regarded by 
ihe Brahmins as heretical. Tt is p like Buddhism, a monastic 
and pessimistic religion. It looks upon life in the world, per- 
pctimtcd by the transmigration of the sou), as an evil; and 
it aims at gaining liberation that puu an end to the cycle 
of births, by the attainment of right knowledge., Like 
Buddhism and the Hindu Saiikliya system, Jainism is 
atheistic, denying the existence of an absolute supreme 
god- As both Jainism and Buddhism are monastic systems 
outside the pale of Brahman is m, and have several external 
resemblances, it was at one time held by scholars that the 
former was an o ffs hour of the latter. But the crroncuusnoss 
of this theory has since been proved; for the canonical 
Buddhist books often mention the Jains as a rival sect, 
besides agreeing with Jain tradition in naming the same 
place as the locality where MahlvJra* Ihc founder of 
Jainism, died. It has been shown that MahavEnt was a 
slightly older contemporary of Build ha- He may have 
been only the reformer of a sect originated by a predecessor 
named Pirfvn. But there is no documentary evidence 
proving that the latter was an historical person. 

The account of Mahsivira’* life in the canonical books of 
tlie Jains may be regarded as having historical foundation. 
It Is this, Belonging to the military clan called Jnfua, he 
was born near the town of Vaisull* a; miles north of Patna, 
Ills parents haying dkd when he was thirty, he became a 
monk, ami entered upon a course of self-imnti heat ion lasting 
twelve years, when he reached the state of omnbrictice 
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fJbaimfyu, which is equivalent to the Buddhist Ikad&i m 
‘enlightenment \ At the age of msvt-aty--two he died 
fc, 480 ti, C.) at Plvi 

Both MahJSvfra and the preceding twenty-three mythical 
patriarchs f tlrfftfrJtarasi of Jainism came to be adored as 
gods 1 'dttwj) and to have erected to them temples in which 
thdr idol* were worshipped Mention ts already made in 
some of the canonical hooks of this worthsp, which was fully 
developed in the first centuries of our era. 

jainism in the first century a> n F+ split into two sects called 
the Svelambaras r white-robed baud the Dignmbaras V sky- 
dad * who went about stark naked till the Muhammadan? 
compelled them io wear a minimum of do thing. The 
texts of the jain religion are composed in a dry didactic 
style. As they contain little of general human interest, they 
need only be briefly described here, The Jains designate 
their complete sacred books by the terms Sutdhfintit or 
Agrtrrttf. They cull the firsL and must important pari of 
their canon the twelve Angas f members " of their religion)* 
The whole Ccinon was edited by Dcvurddhigam in 454 a*D,i 
having till then been handed down by oral tradition* 

The language in which it b composed the Jains call 
Ardjiit-mngadhi ('hulTmagadhl ) and is that in whidi 
Mahftvrra is said to have preached- But 33 the texis show 
signs of having been mod embed in the process of oral 
transmission, it h best to call the language of the sacred texts 
Jain Prakrit. Quite different from this language h that of 
the iiiin-canoiifcal Jain texts, which had best be called 
Jam Maharastn. The texts of the canon are undoubtedly 
of different ages, the oldest going back to tiear the time of 
Mahitvua, while it-s later components probably come down 
to near the time of DcvarddhL 

According to Jain philosophy, matter, which consists of 
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atoms, Is eternal, but may assume any form, such as earth, 
win d P and 30 on. All material things are ultima rely pro¬ 
duced by combinations of slams. Souls are of two kinds! 
those which are subject to mundane trajumiigration 
(jatfimriu} and those which are liberated (matfa), Tire 
biter will be embodied no more; they dwell in a slate of 
perfection at the summit of the- universe’* being no more 
concerned with wordly affairs, they have rebelled mr?'&n&. 

The souls ijlva) with which the whole world is filled are 
different from matter; but being substances they are also 
eternal. Subtle matter coming into contact with □ soul 
causes its embodiment 1 being then transformed into eight 
kinds of tar mu and thus forming a* it were a subtle body, 
it dings to the soul in all Its migrations The theory of 
karma is the keystone of the Jam system. The highest 
goal consists in getting rid of nil karma derived from past 
existences, and acquiring no new karma. One of the chief 
means lu this end h the performance of aaectjehmi 1 fapas). The 
Jain dysiem differs from Buddhism in emphasizing asceticism 
to a much greater extent, even to the point of religious 
suicide; anti in the total avoidance of taking life of any 
ktiidp such avoidance being described as the highesi duty. 

It b necessity for a Jam, in order to realise wrvdita, 
to posses right \mih< right knowledge,, and tight conduce, 
lie is also required to observe ilic five vows, tire first four 
of which arc also acknowledged by lire Brahmins and the 
Buddhists, These five consist of abstention from {r j killing* 
tl) Lying, f|) stealing, (4) sexual intercourse, aird (5) all 
attachment to worldly things* especially the owning of any 
possessions. Laymen were also to observe these vows, but 
only to the extent permitted by the conditions of their lives. 
Thus they were only obliged to refrain from intentionally 
killing animate beings, for otherwise they could not have 
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gone About the if business. Uymco wot, in fact, more 
closely connected with Ihe monastic order in jambtn than 
in early Buddhism, Jainism thus avoided fundamental 
changes, and lias remained essentially unaltered for more 
than ZjQQO years, while Buddhism underwent grtat trans- 
formations and disappeared from the land of its origin, its 
last remnants being expelled by Moslem attacks by about 

l SCO At D. 

Asceticism (/fl/ffij) is a very important institution in 
Jainism, foi it not only prevents the Formation of new 
karma, but extinguishes the old. Its austerities arc of t*vo 
kinds: external and internal- Fasting h the most con* 
spkuouK of the former- It ha* been developed by Ute 
jams to a remarkable degree of elaboration. One of ds 
forms is starving oneself to death. A form of external 
asceticism which Jainism has in common with Buddhism 
and Brahmanism is the practice of Yoga, or secluded 
meditation in certain recognized postures. Of all spiritual 
exercises the most imjiorum is contemplation or 

the concentration of the mind on a single tibject. Here 
there arc four staged in the last of which katma is an¬ 
nihilated. The soul lhen leaves Lite body and becomes 
liberated for ever. NirvSna^ however, cannot be attained 
unless h is preceded by twelve yeara of sdf-mortification. 

At the present day fiyati) the Jain population of India 
amounts to 1,178,000. The smalEncss of this number is 
to be accounted for by the fact that Jainism U a religion 
of the upper classes, being no doubt too rigorous for the 
illiterate masses. But ir is important in India owing to 
the wealth and education of its adherents. Their distinctive 
peculiarity of abstention from hurting any living shing 
excludes them from some prefcssltms, such ns agriculture, 
and has forced them into commerce, especially money 
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m Canon of the Jains t < 

lending. This explains both their wealth and their u&- 
popularity. 

The aggregate of their sacred boohs, or their canon, the 
Jaiii^ call tlieir Si\ddkint& or their Agama\ but only the 
Siddhanta of the Svct&nbaft sect i* as yet known to us. 
Besides the most important part nf tlieir canon, the twelve 
Angas, there are in the canon about thirty-six subordinate 
works, n dozen of which are catted Sfttras. The parts of the 
Cation composed In verse are more archaic than the prose 
portions. 

In the middle or the fifth century- 454 A.D.) there was held 
a council at Vallabhi in Gujarat for the purpose of collecting 
and writing down the sacred texts. Though the age of 
these according to the tradition of the bveiamtnras them- 
selves comparatively late, there .re indications, iit inset ip- 
lions and bas-relief'; of the first and second century ah., 
of tlseir authenticity going back to a muds curlier date, 
especially -is this probability is corroborated by the agree¬ 
ment with ii, in many remarkable details, of the Buddhist 
tradition. The oldest dements of the canon may very well 
go back to the lime of the first disciples of Mahavira, or 
at any rate to the council of Tapilrputra, which wa< held 
according to tradition under the Maurya king Chandra- 
gupta at the end of the fourth century H. c„ while the 
latest dementi may be nearly as recent as the Council of 
Vallabhi, 

In style we find that the canonical books show a mixture 
of prose and verse similar to that in the Pull Buddhist 
scriptures, hut in doctrine much greater stress is laid on the 
principle of ahimsd anti on rigorous asceticism, in the 
practice of which even religious suicide is recommended. 

One of tlie Sutras, called the Knlf<t'SfUr t i. is the chief 
work supplying rules for the guidance of monks and nuns. 
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The first of four canonical texts called M&la-fvirus is the 
UttarctjjhayAtut (in Sanskrit UttarMkyfyanai sfttra, a 
religious poem, which is one of the most valuable constituents 
of the canon. ! ts oldest parts consist of a scries of maxims, 
parables, dialogues, and ballads of an ascetic type, which 
have parallels in Iluddhisi literature. It contains some fine 
epic dialogues and ballads, in which the ascetic ideal of the 
Jains is contrasted with that of the two highest castes (the 
Brahmin and the warrior] of Hinduism. 

'the non ■canonical religious literature of the Jains consists 
partly of an immense number of commentaries, and partly 
of independent works on dogma, ethics, and monastic 
discipline, besides .1 very extensive body of poetical narra¬ 
tive. Between these two groups are didactic jxiems, legends 
of saints, and wo rks on cedes iastk a 1 h i story. The 1 angi ingc 
tn which this literature is written is partly the Prakrit 
Called Jain Mai til aspi. and partly Sanskrit. 

The chief value of the conimcutaties is that they preserve 
many ntd historical or semi-historical traditions, besides a 
large quantify of popular stories which the Jains, like the 
Buddhists, employed for illustrating their sermons. This 
Jam narrative literature has much in common with the 
Buddhist Jitiahrti and contains many elements which, 
reappearing in other forms of Indian ,ind non-Indian litera¬ 
tures, arc in fact the common property of world literature. 
Particularly rich in stories is the oldest commentary', con¬ 
sisting of neatly (Soo verses, attributed to BhadrabSlui. 
The most important, however, of the commentaries arc 
those of loantisuit and DevendragaQf, the former of whom 
died in 1040 A. D. The Jains adopted a goexi deal of 
legendary matter from the Brahmin literature, such as the 
KfbUi.tA legend, and the epic story of tin- descent of the 
Ganges and the destruction of the rio.coa sons of Sngnra, 
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Stories and Biographies 73 

Tn later times tiic Jains made collections tif stories, in 
which tin tales were inserted one wilhin the other ami set 
in a general narrative framework, after the favourite Indian 
fashion. A rich fund of tales is the Kathd-kvs^ A or k Treasury 
of Stories P P written in Ixid Sanskrit, with verses in Prakrit 
The well-known MaMbhanim episode of Nala and 
Damayattti ia one of Lhc tales here introduced in a modi¬ 
fied form. 

A special type of poems meant for edification arc the 

I aritras and prahandAtfS* The former are biographies of 
ancient rulers nnd saints, while the latter arc tales of monks 
and hymen of historical times. The monk Ilemachaitdra 
was one of the most many-sided and prolific authors among 
the Jain*! noied both as ^diohr and poet. He also com¬ 
post d works on such secular subjects -vs grammar, lexica 
graphy, poetics, and prosody. Born in 1089* he made 
Gujarat the chief seat of jainism. His largest work was en¬ 
titled Trhasii saldka-purfisnctirtia, 1 Life of ihe dxty-three 
best men \ Much more important from the point of view 
of literary history is an appendix to this work entitled 
Par Mif(a -fiarvan, or k Supplementary Section * the stories 
in which are evidently derived from 3 popular source. 

II cm Etchant Im translated thesis from Prakrit into Sanskrit- 

A work of considerable importance for the textual 

critic Ism of one of rhe most famous poems of Sanskrit 
literature h the P&rh?&t>hyud&ya y a poetical biography of 
Firivanatha, by Jtmsena, composed atom tfoo A. D. In 
this poem ihe author incorporates the whole of Lite MrgAa- 
dma, a lyric of about in stanzas, by India's greatest poet 
in such a way as to borrow one or two Ikies in each stanza, 
which lie completes in hi* nwn words. 

The Jains also competed with the poets of other sects in 
the composition of religious lyrics* There arc many such* 
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called sfotras, or ‘hymns of praise’, written in cither 
Sanskrit or Prfifcrit and not altogether devoid of poetic 
merit. The oldest known poem of this kind is the 
Uvassg^a-harMtotra^ a hymn of five stands addressed to 
Pfijjys and attributed to Bhadtabfihti. A very otd didactic 
pnetn in 540 Prakrit stanzas, intended to supply moral 
Instruction for monks and Isyiitco, ts the by 

Dharmadasa. The number of commentaries written on it, 
two of them dating from as early as the ninth century, 
attests its popularity, 

One of the most important of the didactic poems of the 
Jainas is the Y'egit-lastnt of Hennchindw. It consists of 
a text in simple slokas and a commentary written in the 
artificial style of the Katyas. The text contains a short 
sketch of the Jaina doctrine, while the commentary 
furnishes ixjrhap# the clearest exposition that has ever been 
written of the whole system. The doctrine of <i hi ins A is. 
strongly emphasized, Women, ax is usual in this monkish 
poetry, arc very pessimistically characterised. They are, 
for example, described as 4 the torch on the road to the gate 
of hell, the root of all miseries, and the prime cause of 
discord Many of the verses in this poem an the ttnnsitori - 
ness and vanity of human existence are up to the level of 
the Inst of the aphtirtimt* uf the Sanskrit poet Bhartrihari 
(p, 9j), .*5 for instance: ' Fortune i> fluctuating like the 
waves of the sea ; the meeting of friends is like a dream ; 
youth is tike a blade of grass, whirled up by every gust of 
wind,' 

The number of purely learned books on the Jains religion 
is very great. One of the most prominent of the writers 
on philosophy is the voluminous Haribhrxdra, also known 
aa an important commentator who flourished in the second 
half of the ninth century. lie wrote the ^tsddarsuna- 
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jamifCitjjij , 1 Compendium pf the Six philosophical Systems', 
Among these he includes Buddhism and Jainism. He also 
adds a abort appendix op the materialist doctrine of 
CharvSka ip K 158}* 

At a later period of jainism the Digambatn iir^l, and 
afterward* the S velum bora secc. began to make use of 
-Sanskrit not only for the purpose of writing on their own 
sectarian ijubjecta. They also applied it in dealing with 
the secular scientific subjects of the Brahmin*, They Lints 
produced valuable works in Sanskrit on grammar and 
astronomy, and even in some departments of pure Literature, 
which gained the approbation of their religious opponents. 
They alao exercised an influence on the development of 
the languages of the south, in the literary cultivation of 
Kanarestp Tamil, and Tdugu. The Jains, thus occupy an 
important position In the history of the literature and 
civilisation of India. 

The Jain religion, like Buddhism, developed an art of 
its own, which was, however, evolved from the latter as its 
main source, Thotigh Jainism as a religion was somewhat 
older than Buddhism, its nit as a whole was much bier. 
A few earlier examples of it have, indeed, survived, but it 
docs not emerge in its main features till about yco A* D* 
Its two lending types are simply modification* of the 
Dm vidian and the indo-Aryan styles of Hindu temple 
Architecture, It is therefore only necessary here to point 
out its most distinctive features* One of these, especially 
developed in. the south, consisted in freos landing pillars 
a tnu 3 invar fab ly erected near the temples. They are the 
lineal descendants of the Buddhist detached columns bear¬ 
ing cniblcma or animal figures. Those Jain pillars are 
nowhere so frequent or 50 elaborately carved .15 in the 
south. A variation of the free-standing columns afe the 
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coni memo™ live tower; killed tlr/i- oxj\na-iiainbha\ to be 
found in the north. Dm: of these is it' lower of fame* at 
Chitor in tUjputam, dating from about 900 A.la Another 
tower of ibis kind at the same place was finished in the 
year 14*8 A,D, ll is 122 feet high and consists of nine 
stories, the whole being covered with ornamental sculpture. 
Like the column of Trajan at Rome it Is a pillar of 
victory \ but in the w ords of Ferguson. ihe leading authority 
on Indian architecture, l it is of infinitely better taste as an 
architectural object 

The most distinctive feature of the Jain temple of the 
north is the porch erected in front of the cell containing 
the image of the Jain saint sitting cross-legged like the 
figure of Buddha, This porch consist* of a circular dome 
resting on a group of eight pillars* every adjacent pair of 
which forms an arch by means of a connecting stmt rising 
from a tower Capital constructed some way below the top 
of the pillar. The strut tints gives additional support to 
the architrave resting on the summit of the column. The 
dome b constructed by means of horizontal courses gradually 
approaching nearer by overlapping til! the highest is closed 
with a d»b at die lop, The successive courses were doubt¬ 
less originally octagonal, straight slabs being laid across at 
the angles. Hut the slabs came to be cut as segments of 
a circle, so as to form gradually narrowing rings of masonry 
till the highest closed die aperture at die lop. The great 
advantage of die horizontally constructed arch is the 
absence of a lateral thrust from which classical and Gothic 
buildings using the radiating arch suffer. Hence more 
slender and elegant pillars are possible in Indian architec¬ 
ture. Another result was the introduction of pendants in 
the centre of domes to a much greater extent than is found 
in any other style of building. The ornaments of die dome 
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Jit: it Arches and Domes 

Could here be introduced in concentric rings one above the 
other instead of on vertical ribs a* in Homan and Gothic 
vaults. This* allows far in^re variety without any Lick ol 
good u*Lc, and has- rendered some of the Jain domes more 
beautiful specimens of elaborate roofing than can be seen 
anywhere dsc> 

The appearance of the Jain arch can be seen ±el tlic illus¬ 
tration of the dome on the opposite jiagfi* 

The next Illustration (facing p, 7K) show* a free-standing 
archway at Vadnagar constructed in this style. It h to be 
noted 'hat the horizontal method of building domes and 
arches is not peculiar to Jainism,, but is a feature common 
to all indigenous Indian architecture. 
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the LATER SANSKRIT PERIOD: EPIC AND 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE 

FIRST TO ELEVENTH CENTURY a. in 

Cade tyium and tt«*imigratitm tht»rr new itert*bftd - Wtd#*- 
brnmittg and thitfrm«*ria£/ —StWii&ii rtW the literary lertgttngt — 
Hiu of religious j ft — 7no types of xrikiletturt, Drovution and 
juda-Aryan— Their origin — Tht innatfOiien trt sculpture of mossy- 
urtiftJ images (fffodi — Exploitation of this abnormity Kpie pottsy — 
TWO typo i ■ ItiMutstna Aa:;v'i —Afah.ilih&ntttt rrtd fiilmitpuyi KdR- 
dJia'i to esurt eftcr >— Bh\trai \— ifrfjp&i— lyrieol poetry The 
HUghadHta— Tht Vrvwt: lit engirt andiharaiteristki—Probably art 
tstehlithtdimtihstlen by aocM.a — The lost plays of fiiii, i Thirteen 
play* rtcmtly published in Malabar attributed to him - The evidence 
for (htt intttpt tent K&lidOtit ’r thru dm Mil — Relation ofSmdwha'f 
Mnshuiufit.lfo the Otmsiattrt—SrihanAs three plays Bhaltabhdli's 
plays — fthatfa-ndniyaffa’i l J eninrmAam — I'tidbhodtst/a't Mudra* 
nUftua - XdjaUhharn's mattery of both Harts best and Pnhtrtl 
— {fan*man'naptta — The rtliegerit at play PmledhA^androdaya — 
Modern dramas — Selute4 bibliography. 

In the period ol about a thousand years beginning with 
the Christian era the civilIwljun of India, in its two main 
characterises of the caste system ant! the belief in the 
transmigration of souls, was only a continuation of its pre¬ 
ceding phase, but in the more widespread and intensified 
form that has held the Hindus in its grip down to the 
present day. There arc also two other social institutions 
which developed during this jH. L riod in India- The first, 
a custom dating from prehistoric times, which having hardly 
survived in the Vedic Age except in a symbolic funeral rite. 
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revived, for some reason that is not quite clear, to such an 
extent that by about 600 A.n. it scenis to have become 
universal, am.I would stiU be prevailing Sti India had it not 
been suppressed by the British Government in t8av> This 
was the practice of the self-immolation of widows, on the 
death of their husbands, called sail (■ virtuous woman ) in 
Sanskrit, It may have been one of Lhc economic effects at 
the caste system. The other, diikbmarrive, the growth 
of which was undoubtedly due to the increasing difficulty 
of securing suitable hu'banth belonging to the same Caste 
as the daughter, is down to this day a characteristic of 
Hindu civilization. In the avenge age of marriage 
in Bengal was about twelve and a half for girls aiul rather 
under twenty (br men. 

The liter wry language of this period. Sanskrit, remains 
the same as in the preceding phase, for h had been 
stereotyped by the grammar of Piinini, as We have seen, 
at least as early as the fourth century 15 . C But though 
the growth of grammatical forms was thus arrested, the 
vocabulary of the language could not in a similar way 
be prevented from being modified I he same remark 
applies to style. Compared with the relatively advanced 
prose of the Brahmanas, Sanskrit literature, in whie 
prose is rare, shows tso progress in this later period, for it is 
still crude and clumsy. Its style, however, betrays some 
change. Per it .s much more artificial in consequence of the 
frdWM use of lon B Compound, »nU of the cloborMc fuk. 
of P Qdlics to which it is subjected. Tht; bulk of n 

literature, which is notv poetry, especially the epics, is 
written in the Sinks metre, consisting of mmbica.ly-cmlmg 
couplets of two lines of sixteen syllables. The other metre* 
used, though mostly based on Vedic prototypes, aic much 
£ rigid in iheir coQStnicilQn* 


So The Later Sanskrit Period 

Tlic most linking difference hdu^ri Vt(Hc and Sanskrit 
li lent me is that the farmer is essentially religious, the latter, 
with few exceptions, profane. 

Though l he literal arc of this period is almost entirety 
secular, it reflect* tile idigfnn or the periufl so fully that Its 
diameter can be judged clearly enough. We can &cc that 
11 h^s become very djffernt from that of the Vedic Age. 
The three gods brahma. Vishnu, and isiva arc the leading 
ddth's ol~ ihe pantheon, white tile great god-- of tile Vctlu 
have flunk trt a lower level, though India is £lill prominent 
;is the chief deity of the warrior taste New gods erf a lesser 
order love Come into being: such a> K libera.. god of riches; 
Ganesa and Karthkeya, son* of Siva, respectively god of 
learning and of war; Laksthml* goddess of beauty acid 
of fortune, Diarga. the ierribh spouse «i Siva; besides 
various serpent ddiics. While ihc outh>oh of the Vedas h 
joyous and optimistic, that of Sanskrit literature i* tinged 
with melancholy and pessimism, which no doubt resulted 
from the now UJtiversaUy accepted doctrine of tronsmigra- 
(iciti and ktirww* To thh h nsdst probably due ihc 
elaboration of Vbhntfs Avatars* which in several cases 
appear m rm annual form to save mankind from calamity* 

This main pb&se of Indian religion, usually called Hin¬ 
duism. did not begin to express itself in the form of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture till Buddhism was already showing 
sign* of decay, I have Already indicated that the Buddhists 
were the fir>t Indian builders and carvers In stone, though 
their religion was an offshoot of the much older Brahmin 
feith. ft b only on Buddhist monument* that we find Uir 
earliest re present at Urm of Hindu dcihes* such a- Indta and 
Lnkdimf,, from the second century f], t;, onwards. The most 
ancient remains of Independent Hindu religious art, archh 
tectttral or sculptural* date only from several centuries after 
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!hn beginning nf our era. These considerations justify the 
picsumjition (hat Himin religious art is derived from that 
uf the Buddhists, Such :i presume ion is borne <.;ut by the 
fact that the earliest extant Hindu temples arc- practically 
identical in form With tile latest Buddhist specimen*, differ- 
ing from them only in having the image of Ll Hindu deity, 
instead of one of Buddha, placed in the shrine. Again, 
some of the sculptures in she earliest Hindu cave temples 
at EUora arc hardly distinguishable from those of the 
latest Buddhist specimens at that place. Though the whole 
surface of India is covered with Hindu temples, the vast 
majority are niudtm or comparatively modern. The oldest 
examples uf Hindu architecture date from ihe sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D., mu! the best of (hem belong to the period 
between then and the thirteenth a.d. An historical Mutly 
of these monuments enables u? to distinguish dearly 
Ih: tween two styles each of which exhibit® a definite type 
from the beginning. The geographical distribution of these 
two type* i-, interesting, for the southern or Dravidmn 
style is found only within the tropics, or smith of the 
twenty-third degree of northern latitude. The northern or 
Indo-Aryan style, on the other hand, appear? practically 
only north »if that line. Elistortcrd study, moreover, show's 
that the Hindu temples of both styles arc develop incut* of 
Buddhist prototypes. But the remarkable thing J s that 
they ate respectively the descendants of two entirely dis¬ 
tinct classes of Buddhist building. 

!‘or it s.in hr: shown that the Hindu Dravklian temple 
fa* been evolved from the Buddhist monastery (t t&dtv), 
while the Indo-Aryan type his been derived from (lie 
Buil didst ttfifta. 
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ft. Tkt Dr&vhtian Sfjti 

Tlir earliest representative of tills type is a monolith 
temple at MahnbaHpitr, one of the seven Pagoda stunted 
near the ^eadiore, 35 miles you th of Madras* 

Tt il hewn out of a single block of granite* dating from 
about Aoo A*D* ft is dearly Brahmanir in origin, ns ts shown 
by m sculptures as well as its Inscriptions* Is rs also a 
model of a Buddhist tmmastciy of four dories. The plan 
b square p llie pyramidal tower representing the upper 
stories that contained the cells of the monks. A short way 
off is a structural shrine on the very brink of the sex 
The design of the regular Dn* vidian temple i§ a square 
has* ornamented externally with pflxstf rs .mr! containing 
the cell that holds the image. Over the shrine rises the 
Hifarrpt a pyramidal tower always divided into stories, a 
division that never disappears in DravfcUui templet The 
tower is crowned with a small dome, either circular or 
octagonal m shape, 

A n early rock-cut temple of this kind on ft grand stale is 
the KaiLisa :ii E flora* dedicated to Siva and dating from 
Lhe eighth century a* n. A monolith an an enormous scale, 
it constitutes one of the wonders of the world, It is the 
culmination of the art of rock-cutting in India, 

The later Dm vidian temples from about iooca.d. stand 
in a large court stir rounded by an enclosing wall. A 
special featuic of this later type is the gifunim, or great 
gateway in the enduing wall opposite the shrine- It has 
a stoned tower icsembiing that of the shrine itself; but if 
is oblong, not square in shape, being tvuuc as wide as it is 
deep. The best specimen of this Liter -lyK: h the temple 
at I anjore, erected in 1013 a a The body coi^i&ts of two 
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The fado*Aryan Style 8j 

ilon'ra about Ho feet high. while the pyramidal tower rises 
in cloven atones to a total heigh] of jgo fet*^ 

To rath of the .-rent Dra vidian temples if- alt a died a 
large tank for the rtUgtuu# ablutions of the Worshippers* 
Such tiered tanks not within the temple area are frequent 
hi southern India* These arc called Ufpa kuhttn Or raft 
tanks* across which at certain festivals the image of tlic god 
if taken on a oft to the shrine in the middle* 

J he DravMLm u-mpte at Hakbld, left unfinished in 
127c lh, h one of the most remarkable monuments in 
India* being Unmatched for the variety of detail and the 
exuberance of fancy m its ornamentation, There h perhaps 
no other temple in line world 011 the external carving of 
which ,uich a marvellous amount of labour has been spent. 
Thu-: the lowest band of the frieze surrounding it contains a 
procession of about z t coo elephants, no two of which exactly 
resemble one another* 

&* Tki Itidv-Arym Styk 

The essential part* of the Indo-Aryan tempb arc the 
rectangular cell containing the image or symbol of the god* 
□nd a curvilinear steeple with Vertical ribs by which it U 
surmounted. A porch is generally added in front oT the 
doorway to the cell, but this h notes^muL 
The temple represented opposite page K4 b well 
adapted to throw light on the origin of the Indo-Aryan 
style. Among the earliest of the northern type are some 
of ibe tempiei- in the large group at llhuvatieiv&ra in Orissa, 
about 250 miles south uf Calcutta, The older specimens 
seem to date from about Hoo \ 4 i> H the series commg down 
to about tjoo A. u. The early form of this type h best 
represented by the Mukldwara shrine, which is called by 
FciguiMn 1 the gem of OrUsatt art 
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Ihr origin of the Indo-Aryan spire Itis always been a 
puziJc to Eastern archaeologists. Thus Fergiman remark* t 
* Neither the pyramid nor the tumulus affords any su E - 
gestfon as to the origin of the form, nor the tower, cither 
square or circular; nor ch^ss any form of civil or domestic 
architecture, it does not seem to lie derived from any of 
these.' M y own view that this spire has been evolved from 
the sttipa cannot be d< bora ted here. because too many 
illustrations would l>e required to substantiate this th eo ry 
A comparison of the few illustrations here given must 
Ntiffice in Corroboration, 

A somewhat analogous evolution of the Buddhist j wpa 
can be followed outside the bounds of India. 

In the sculptural representation of the Hindu gods a 
remarkable innovation took place by the end of the first 
Christ bn century. Before that time they appeared in 
ordinary human form with two arms and one head m 
Buddhist sculpLLtJ C- Literary and numismatic evidence for¬ 
th tr combineto indicate that down to the first century a.d. the 
gods were regarded as normally human in appearance. 

Now the epic and classical Sanskrit literature after the 
beginning of our tra describe the most important grids as 
having four arms and one of them four heads also. The 
same abnormality appears In early Hindu sculpture and 
remains a divine characteristic ever afterword*. This 
feature rs most conspicuous in the three leading gods 
brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. All three are represented with 
four arms, which hold the symbols distinctive of each. It is 
characteristic u f Urn lima to have four heads as well, for in 
f . rft literature he regularly beats the epithet 1 four-faced 
11 " of Siv *- bowevc. that we have the earliest concrete 
representation with four arms. The evidence of coins la 
here able to show, within the narrow limits of hull' a century, 
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Origin of Many-armed Iconography s s 

ivlien this innovation arose. On a coin of the Graeco* 
Indian king Kadphises II, dating from about 50 a. U,, Siva 
itiU apticars as a Lwo-Rrmed deity ; but in the reigns of bis 
successors Kauisha, Huviska, and Vliudeva. four-armed 
gods become common beside two-amicd examples, though 
the latter still continue to appear on coins till about loo a. i>. 
We are thus justified in asserting that four-armed gods 
appear on coins from about too A.b. onwards, and that they 
had become an established type by aoo D. I he first step 
iif this innovation wnis the addition of two extra amts rising 
Tram the bad: of the shoulders, The fbur-armed type having 
once been established as a divine characteristic, the number 
of arms was gradually increased in Indian ie«nogra[>hy. 
Tints eight-armed figures occur at least as early as 6oc A. 1 ). 
From the eighth century onwards Vishnu occasionally has 
eight aims, and some of his Avatars mure than four. Siva 
also has eight and, as a dancing figure, sixteen arms. 
Though I iindu deities appear in the Buddhist sculptures of 
Gandh.vru in normal human form only, the influence of the 
many-headed Hindu type made itself felt in the latest 
centuries of Mahay foil Buddhist -eulpmre in India. The 
figures of the Bodhisattv* Avalbkiidvara are found with 
four or six arms, and even eleven heads, lint feature 
followed Mahily3,nisi Buddhism from India to other 
countries. Thus m Chinese Buddhist temples there appears 
.1 goddess with sixteen arms, This abnormality, however, 
does not seen ever to have extended to the ngure uf Buddha 
himself anywhere, probably because his image had early 
acquired a stereotyped character. 

As live Indian gods originally lacked individuality, the 
early artist employed twn means of differentiating then in 
sculpture. One was the addition of the vahtina, «r animal 
conveying llte deity, as the elephant on which Itidra rides. 
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It is noteworthy that in all such ca^es the- deity has only 
one brad and only two aims; for \hc vaAmm serves to 
Indicate both the divine nature and the identity of the 
deity. The second mean■- of Identification was the pots**- 
slon of many arms and heads, beside* the ho!ding of 
characteristic symbols When the Indian artist found it 
necessary to omit the vdhana, how was he to meet the 
difficulty when the two bands of the deity, being engaged 
in some hind of actum or gesture, could not hold any symbol 
of identity } The addition of iwo extra arms might easily 
occur to him as an expedient, for this is obviously their 
purpose in Indian iconography, ‘Hie addition would, more¬ 
over. be no new idea, but merely the concrete expression of 
a Vedic figure of speech* Though the gods art- norm-ally 
regarded in the ItigTrrfct aa nnt-thcadcd and two-armed, they 
are yet occasionally referred to figuratively os loving an 
abnormal number of heads and arms. Thus Agm is said to 
be three-beaded, obviously because the sacrificial fire burns 
on three altar*; and ViAvakarmn is four turned [viit'&v- 
btfku 1 with an mm on every side'). The further divine 
characteristic uf having four heads was added in the cuse of 
Brahma because ids Vedic prototype VJJvakarmft b in the 
described as + facing in all directions' {vihtofv- 
mhMa) t and in post-Vedic literature as * FourTaced 1 tf&thr- 
mukha}* H e ncc B rah ml at wrays appears in sculp tu re wit h fmi r 
heads as well as four arms* Tire above considerations show 
that what fa usually thought a monstrous feature of Hindu 
iconography is the natural outcome of an Inherent necessity 
requiring i he ejcprqaioti in sculpture of the divine character 
in general and Lhc individuality in particular when the gods 
were represciued in concrciu fonnJ 

fc i p. \tac;<ictfi£ll, /A tftoy of Hindu Icwwgrvph in Gannuli's 
KMfmw (Cakmu), October; 
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Six Groups of Sanskrit Literature 87 

Tlie products of Sanskrit literature, which are many- 
sided may be divided into sift groups : epic, lyric + dramatic* 
sententious or didactic, narrative k and scientific. The begin¬ 
nings of all of them may Ijc traced back to the preceding 
era of Sanskrit, but the earliest extant forms of at feast the 
first five groups do not appear till after the commencement 
of our era. We have seen that as an actual fact ihe rich 
Tali literature of Buddhism aro.se in earlier centuries- The 
most ancient type of Sanskrit poetry in the shape of epic 
tales intist have grown up in the preceding age also* Even 
in lhe Rfgtwfa (here are some hymns of a narrative 
character. Later; in the Brahmnri* 5 * several ^hon legends 
appear,, some of them partly metrical, a* the story of 
Sunnhiepa in the Aitartya Brikmema, The etymological 
work of Yaska* the Nirnkta, written in Classical Sanskrit 
about ,,500 S 3 .CL, contains many ptose tales; and the earliest 
extant collection of Vcdie legends, the metrical 
VfUii, must be; nearly as old. 

a. Epic Poetry 

But ihc epics* in the form in which they have come down 
to us, date from after the beginning of the Christian era. 
Two classes of Sanskrit epic poetry must be distinguished. 
The fimi type, the language of which h simpler and con¬ 
forms less to the strict rules of grammar, and the character 
of which ie freer and of more spontaneous growth, is called 
* story \ or fnr&tta t "ancient legend \ The second, 
more regular in language and style,. Is termed Jkdrja* 
'poetical composition \ raptcoming a more artificial class* 
strictly subject to the rules of grammar and poetics, and 
the work of an individual poet. By far the most important 
as well as the oldest representative of the former class is the 
vast epic called Mah&bMrata^ ' ihc great fihifata story \ 
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The v;inup of tighu^MiPurjiftii*, or'ancient te^crulary |>r>cm , 
are si mi la: in style, bill much Inter in date. The earliest 
representative of the artificial class is the ctkci great 
Sanskrit epic, Lhe Rdm^ynn^ 1 the adventures of RSma ', 
This ty3>c of epic reached ha culmination under FtSiidlisn, 
about the beginning of the fifth century a. r>. 

Hie JTah&hJi 3 r#ta is a vast poem containing about 
ioo.qoo couplet*, equivalent to about eight Limes the length 
of the Homeric poems. There is fatteriptfoittJ evidence that 
it had attained ihat aggregate bulk by .about 400 A. lh Us 
epic kernel, amounting to about one-fifth of the whole 
work, became so much overgrown with didactic matter that 
11 could hardly be regarded as an epic at all* and has rather 
taken lie place of a moral encyclopaedia in Indian literature:. 

Jt conrifltjt of eighteen books called flarvan, to which is 
added hL 3 a supplement a nittdeemh named the ffarivatp/a. 
For this immense congeries of epic and didactic mutter 
tradition invented the name of Its author the designation 

Vytra (' arranger T ), 

Though three main editions of ihift peat rpie have been 
printed in India, at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras respec¬ 
tively, no critical edition has yet appeared Much uncer¬ 
tainty prevails as so the authenticity of the text because 
reheard 1 has proved that ft lias undergone fuimctfoii* changes, 
additions, and Omissions The readings of the Northern and 
the Southern manuscripts arc widely diverge ni and oven 
within these two groups many differences appear, In the 
former group, again, at least five varying recensions have 
been dlstingukhed 4 and In tlie out hem group the divergences 
may prove Lo be still greater. The need of a critical edition 
h therefore evidently a pressing one* A considerable 
amount of preliminary work on the manuscript material fl&S 
already been done, but whether a single text representing 
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Epic Nucleus of lhe Mafmhharata 

whal the epic was about 400 a*d* can be produced is very 
doubtful. Inscriptions of the fifth century A. EX prove that 
the epic had llie SAtne length and character (Le. was 
.regarded as a Jkatma iastni or 4 compendium of ethics 1 ) 
In rliuL century a# it has now. 

The epic nucleus of the MaMhitdrafa, comprising about 
lo&oo couplets, relates how the dynasty of the Kurus was 
overthrown by the Piruhis The king of ihe Kurus in a 
gambling match cheats die IVtndus, robs than of their 
kingdom, and banishes them for nineteen years. Finally a 
great battle lasting eighteen days takes place* when the 
Kurus are annihilated 

The main story is constantly Interrupted by lengthy dh* 
quisitions. philosophical, religious, and moral, one of them 
extending to no fewer lhan 20,000 couplets. There are also 
several narrative episodes. One of the oldest and most 
beautiful of these is the story of Nals and Dam ay anti, two 
lovers who after enjoying several years of happy married 
life become separated by misfortune, but after man y trying 
adventurer arc reunited in the end. The story contain* 
numerous fine and pathetic passages* The eEmaciation and 
grief-stricken plight of Urtmayanti, as she wanders alone 
in the forest, is described a? follows- She appears 

Like the young moan’s slender crescent 
Obscured by black clouds m the sky; 

Like tile lotiis-fiower uprooted, 

All parched and withered by the $un; 

Like the pallid night when Kahn* 

Hob tfwaiiowed up the darkened moon. 1 

The most famous of the philosophical episodes of the 
M&k&bJkdrttte is t he BJtegaPdtf-gft 3 f the 1 Sung of Lhe 

1 'flic demur tifedlpse; 

1 As tnuiiliLtcd by the author in TJr* History $J yj mkni LUtmtMrr* 
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The Later Sanskrit Period 

Adorable OneIt is one of the moat important works 
of Sanskrit litc:nturc. It b Introduced at the point wheie 
the rival armies confront cadi other, ready to begin die great 
buttle. Arjuna, the leader of the Panijus, hesitate* to fight 
agatnsl his kinsmen, Krishna, who* being an incamatten of 
VfehptJ, .v.ts n- hh charioteer, puls an cod to his temples by 
showing that action, as the perfornmnee of one 1 * duty in the 
world, is necessary, though sn the end concentration on the 
supreme spirU h the only way to secure salvation. There 
is no evidence showing when this episode was incorporated 
in the epic, and who was it-* author. 

The stages by which the epic developed from ils original 
germ till it reached it- final cncyclnpftcdie form matter 
of conjecture. It is* however, oat Improbable that it had 
assumed the character of a didactic compendium before the 
beginning of our era. 

Essentially related («■ the Jf.f/fdMrtr <?/.■* in « ' 

legendary works called iWanas. of which there are eighteen, 
Deriving their subject-matter from the epics, the earliest of 
them cannot he alder titan tin: sixth century a.p, They 
are didactic religious sectarian manuals inculcating the 
worship chiefly of Vbhnu, though some of them are 
associated with Siva. They deal mostly with cosmogony* 
the genealogy of the gods and patriarchs, anti the history of 
royal dynasties. In that part of their matter which b 
peculiar to them they agree so clwdy that they mtut go 
back to some older work as a common source. The BAdga* 
vain Purina, which contains about iH.ooo 4lokft* and 
derives its name from being a glorification uf BhSgmta or 
Vishnu, has excrcbed a more powerful influence in India 
than any other pm rical work of this type. 

Beside tile Makahhirata arose a second epic cycle, the 
Riundyana, which is not ^popular in diameter, but artificial, 


Rdmdyam and Nahabhamta contrasted <>i 

buth in itie style of its descriptions and in ihe use of 
poetical figiuii-:-. It is Lhc foierunner of Lhc later Court 
epics which «ue called Kavyas as a class. The Rdmayana 
relate.-* tlicr adventure* uf kFima h aim tif Daianthn. king of 

Ayodhya [now Qudh). it consists of about ^4.0c< couplet 1 * 
and Is divided into seven books, h has been shown to 
have originally enn-dsted of five book: fii—vi>, in which 
HJtnt interpolated passages occur as wdL Apart hom 
interpolators this epic is the work of a single poet named 
ViStniki. The plot consist;- of two distinct e] cm cilia, the 
first of which has every appearance of being based on 
historical tradition. The foundation of the second is 
mythological; for 1 l is full of marvellous and fantastic 
itidUmiK and the main figures arc traceable m Vedic 
literature. The original epic, it* comprised by die poet 
V+ilmlki* was transformed* by the addition of the firat and 
last books into a pocra glorifying Vishnu, of whom R 3 piu 
ii= icp resented as an incarnation. This identification has 
turned the hero of the epic intoaiv object of lasting worship 
among the Hindus, and has secured to the Ram&y&if# 
a greater popularity in India than probably any oilier 
product of Sanskrit literal arc, I is story has furnished the 
subject of many other Sanskrit poems as well as phiyse 
It has also been translated inlo many Indian vernaculars. 
The most important adaptation is lhc Hindi version of 
Tukui Das 11532-16*3}, the greatest pocl of medieval 
Hjndustfin; for it is a kind of biblc to nearly ico l ooo l <xx 
of the people uf northcru India. 

A* the was the chief source of the f urlna_s 

so the Ramayima became the model of a numberr of Court 
epics almost all of which belong to the period between 
400 and 1100 A-IX From the direct evidence of a dated 
inscripliuu anti of the \*oei liiuyi h who lived under King 
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Harshavaidlmna, the rider u i the whole: of northern India 
from 606 to 64^ AAh t wf know diaE Kfilidiba and other 
famous classical poets flourished before 600 A.D, There fa, 
moreover, some valuable literary and epigraphies I evidence 
that this type of poetry origiua ted wot taler than a boat 
too txc, and continued to be cultivated during the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries. The earliest preserved of the post* 
Christian KSvVcV is the BtfriMr**rtrifrt, ' Life of Buddha J , 
by Aihaighosha, one of the oldest Buddhist -works in 
Sanskrit, belonging to the end of the second century A+iu 
As to Kalidasa, the moat famous poet ul India, we have 
good reason L« believe that he flourished Id the first half of 
tile fifth century. His knowledge of Greek astronomy in 
any ease indicates that he cannot haver Jived earlier than 
?oc A.IL Ufa two Court epics ate the f£ajrJltu-vamfa< Che 
Race of Kaghu’,- anil the A'iV wtira-samlrfw : a, ' the Until of 
the Wai-god *, The former describes the life of Rama, besides 
giving an account of his forefathers and successors It 
contains much genuine poetry* The style, though still com* 
pawtWy Htmplc Is in many passages too artificial fbJ tile 
western taste. As nearly on e-lnd f or the Kumd^ -tarniiat^ 
fa concerned with the courtship and wedding of the god 
Siva and tJic goddess Parvati, the parents of the youthful 
divinity, description is its prevailing character! stk- Hoth 
In originality of treatment and beauty of Myle and thought, 
these two cjiic> are sujjerior to later works *>f this type* 

The subjects of these inter poems are derived from 
the two great epics, Intermingled with lyric, erotic, and 
didactic dements, they become more artificial the further 
they are removed from Kftlidlrafa time. 

The Kirdtfoyutdjn by BhffjfeVj* who Jived not later titan the 
siKth century AT., is a poem describing a combat between 
Siva, disguised as a Kirdta or mountaineer, and Arjuna* 
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Sanskrit Court Epics « 

One of its c.imos includes a number of stanzas illustrating 
vari>'iu£ kind* of verbal tricks Otw stanza. for instance, 
contains no eonionant but n> except a single t -* l the end. 

Another arlifkinl epic, the liftafti-fru-yn i ribed t > the 
poe: and grammaHnn Bharlrihari. who died in 651 a.!'. 
relates the story of Kama, with the sole object of illustrating 
the: forms of Sanskrit grammar. 

The SiiHpaia-vmika, or ' Death of Siiup.lD', by the poet 
Maghn. date* from the second half of the seventh century. 
One of Its canto, teems with metrical puzzles, some of 
a highly complex character. Thus on*' stanta read back¬ 
wards is identical with the preceding one read in the 
ordinary way. Thi~ work, nevertheless, doci not lack 
poetical Ijcautiet ami striking thoughts. 

Thu AT tlodapt, or ' Kise of Mala dealing with a well- 
known cpi.-iodc (p. *91 of the Mahabki\Tvtt,i. ikv-iibei tile 
restoration to power of King Mala. The chief aim of the 
author i.MO display his skill in manipulating artificial metres 
and elaborate tricks of style. The exiguous narrative running 
through the poem is interrupted by long descriptions and 
lyrical effusions, The most noteworthy feature of this 
work b the Introduction of rime, which is employed not 
only at the end. but In the middle of metrical lines. This 
Is an innovation ill Sanskrit poetry riuucd by the Gita- 
gPi'iutfti and the Ji/o/ja-tft$fct^<ii‘a mentioned below l|). yli). 
This novel feature is probably due to Prakrit influence ; for 
rime was an essentia! element of versification in Prakrit, ns 
it is of modem Indian vernaculars. 

The culmination of artificial ingenuity h the- Rligkwn- 
fidHiiai'ijm, an epic composed about 0 A>1>. by a pot. I 
named KavirSja- % <he use of ambiguous words and 
phrases the story of tire R&mayaHx and that of the Ma- 
hub fair a tit are here related ftl one and the same time, 
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b, Lyrical Poetry 

This branch of Sanskrit literature must have arisen in 
the early centuries of uur era, for a specimen of its fully 
developed form lias been preserved from the early fifth 
Century in K.ltidasa’.'s Mfgftsttiula^t ' Cloud Messenger \ It 
consists of some in stanzas nf four lines and is com posed 
in a metre of seventeen syllables to the line called nutudd- 
I'r/inid (‘advancing slowly The theme is a message 
which an exile in central India sends by a cloud to bis 
wife in the Himalayas. The sight of a dark cloud moving 
northward at the approach of Lire rainy season fills him 
with yearning and suggests the i bought of entrusting to 
lhi» aerial envoy a message of hope to lib wife in his 
mountain home, In the first half of the poem the exile 
delineates with much power and charm the various scenes 
to be traversed by the cloud on its northward course. In 
the second half tic describes, the beauties of bis borne on 
mount Kailas*, -md then the Jov diners, the occupations, 
and the grief of bin wife. The following is a stanza of his 
message: 

In creepers I discern tby form ; in eyes of startled hinds 
thy glances; 

And in the moon thy lovely face; in peacock’s plumes thy 
shining tresses; 

The spur live frown upon thy brow in flowing waters’ liny 
ripples: 

But never in one place combined can I, alas l behold tby 
likeness. 

But looking fin ward to their reunion he adds; 

And then we will our heart’s desire, grown more intent 
by reparation, 

Enjoy in nights all glorious and bright with full-orbed 
autumn moonlight,’ 

* Quoted Ift Macitoiicll, Htftftrj *f Samint Jjffrafurf, ju 33 J. 
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There is another beautiful lyrical poem entitled Rfti- 
mwA& ra t vr 'Cycle of the Seasons \ conflicting of 
slaaias divided Inti* six cantos and composed in various 
metres. El is a highly poetical description of the six 
seasons imo which the Indian year is divided by Sanskrit 
poets- lly introducing love-sceiifc the author skilfully 
combines the expression or human emotions with glowing 
accounts of the beauticf- of mtum. Perhaps no other 
Sanskrit poem manifests such strikingly deep sympathy 
with the physical world* keen powers of observation* and 
skill in depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours. This 
poem is attributed to KilfdftWI, and, judged by its merits, 
such an ascription might very well be correct. The poem 
also scents to belong to the age of K alula-a. Bin the 
bet that the RlnitJtfihar# is never quoted in the Sanskrit 
works on poetics weighs heavily against its attribution to 
Kilidisa. 

There arc two other lyrics, the Ctiurn-pnifa&ftM and 
the GhGlti'htrp&r&t comprising respectively fifty and twefuy- 
two stanzas, but otherwise much of Hiia type of literature 
Is found in the dramas The greater part of Sanskrit 
lyrical poetry appears in the form of single stanzas in 
which an amatory situation or sentiment it drawn with 
a few strokes and often by a master hand. Several poets 
composed collections of these miointiite lyrics, which fre¬ 
quently display great wealth of illustration and depth of 
feeling* The most distinguished poet of this type is 
Bhartriharh who lived in the first half of the seventh 
century A,ih ip 96}. His £r^Sra-IataJka t or ‘ Hundred 
Stanzas of Love 4 , shorn him. in graceful and meditative 
verse, to be fully susceptible to the charms of women and 
well acquainted with Use arts by which they captivate the 
hearts of men. The most Important collection of lwen 
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lyrfcs is the Afflari*‘-+ittfltf Y ®r H HundredStanzas of Amaru'. 
The author is a master in the art of painting lovers in alt 
their moods—-bliss and d eject ion , anger and devotion* f I is 
main strength [jorhap* Ilo in depleting: the various stages 
of estrangement and retimdliation- The love that Ainaitt, 
like other Indinn lyrists* delineates is umbmhtcdly of the 
sensual type, not the romantic and ideal. Delicacy of 
reding and refinement of thought arc- however* Hot Tacking 
In this poetry* The plant and unjrmd world, winch here 
IdnyA an importani part, is treated with much charm. 

The following Anna from EhartpliBrl may serve as an 
example of Indian lyric poetry** 

Beside the lamp, ihc flaming hearth. 

In light of *ut\ or moon and stars. 

Without my loved one's I unions eyes 
This world Ts wholly dark to mt ! 

The transition from pure* lyric to pure drnma is rejttfr* 
rented in form, though not chronologically ffor it dates 
from the twelfth century A-M* by the CfUi^<rpinifa t or 
1 Cowherd in Song 1 It b the earliest literary specimen 
of % primitive type of play that sttl) survives in Bengal, and 
must have preceded the developed drains There Is no 
dialogue in the proper mm, for each of llie three character^ 
merely engages in a kind of lyrical monologue, to which 
one of the other two is generally supposed to listen* The 
subject h the love of Kpshwa for the beautiful RMhS. their 
estrangement, and Dual reconciliation* It h a highly arts- 
ttcirhl pxrm in which h- author Jayadeva shows great per¬ 
fection of form by combining gr ace of diction with case 
in handling the most intricate metres. He makes much 
use of ^ilUtcriiiloii and very complex rimm adapting, with 
Utuurpatsablr shill, the most varied and mcTorfioiu measures 

1 burned in MacdoMll, ftuhrrj fif Sanskrit LiUnUur^,^. 34b 



Origin nf fhc Drama qT 

to the ex ft region of exuberant erotic emotions Tbit |w c m 
brn^ us t» the regular Sanskrit drarrui, whfclt is a com- 
binatbn of lyric stanjtiw anti prnst dialogue, 


c. The Drama 

The origin of the acted drama of India is wrapped In 
obscurity, liven as early as the R^,Wa, dialogue i> Uie 
form of some of its hymns. !Iijt between these and the 
actual Sanskrit plays that have cornc to u< to none of 
which can ail earlier date than ter; ',j f , t>* ;i« sffnc d t f lc 
gap is enormous. NVr Is there any direct evidence of any 
connexion between the two. The indirect testimony of 
language, however, furnishes a due as to Lhe source of the 
Sanskrit drama. The Sanskrit words for * actot 1 and • play * 
are nnhi and wafaka respectively. Three arc 1'jSkiit deriva¬ 
tives of the root jitaf, the vernacular form of the Sanskrit 
»rf . 1 to dance', and familiar to Knglish ears in the guise of 
' tiautch*, as the performance «f professional female dancers 
in India. These names, as vernacular words and tv.enuse of 
their meanings, suggest that the Indian drama was popular 
in origin, and that some rude lorro of pantomime was its 
starting-point. I’iiuim. in the fourth century ice, speaks of 
Ttaint, or * dancers and mentions nntasfltras,at • handbooks 
for dancers . The commits were late; utilised by Bharata 
in a larger treatise fltttftfed X'aij.-irutn,. or Principles of 
the Dramatic ait’, the age nf which cannot be fixed with 
certainty, but which may possfbl}' date from as early as 
aoc b.c ft dents with all that concerns the drama; singing, 
music, dancing, metre, the use of different dialects, and 
so on, All later works on the drama are based on Bharata's 
treatise. The most imp -riant of these is the DeSa-rfyit, 
nr ' the To* kinds (of drama) \ which deals with drama in 
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the narrow sense Atjd w r aa composed by Dhauamjava in the 
tenth century A. D, 

As regards the ultimate source of the Indian drama, 
various Scholars arc inclined to find it in several hymns of 
Hie Ripped# , which, being unconnected with the ritual arc 
oi a narrative character and sometimes appear in the form of 

? di * tflL ' ll,: Thb inference is a priori possible, but there 
IS no evidence to prove Lhat such a development actually 
took place. Other scholar trace the origin of the Indian 
oraina to the influence ..f the Greeks. They argue that 
at the time of Alexander the Great s invasion of India 
• T i6 0 ,1 timerous Greek artists accompanied his expedi- 
h' t^and lhat subsequently the frontier conn trie- of [ntlb 
were ruled by Greek kings, who mutt have supported Greek 
theatres. fiiiL there are no ascertained facts to substantiate 
this theory : nor is it necessary to explain the existence of 
the Indian drama in this way. For its whole development 
can be satisfactorily accounted Tor by Indian antecedent*. 
Ittdian plays are throughout not very dramatic in style. 

ht delineation or diameter u weak, being concerned rather 
With types than with human beings of real flesh *mJ blood. 
Tht development r>f the story often depends on an external 
accident such as a curse, and the plot itself is often nothing 
more than * loosely connected series of pictures nr epic 
scenes. The Greek theory is chiefly based on Hie 
Mrcthtl&tJto ; but the earliest Indian plays that have 
survived arc of quite a different kind, and have no resem¬ 
blance to the Greek drama. Ti fe „ Uc rhat r . ne of r j H . 

names of the curtain (yatwrffe*. liC , • Ionian ) js the 
Greek (appliance)’; but it is more likely that the whole 
stage or the drama itself should have been designated bv 

Jieck ’ ' f . lhc ,at,cr ha<i **en introduced from a foreign 
count ry. IS ot only does the Greek theory err in overlooking 
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The earliest Indian dramatic productions, but the chic/ class 
of the Indian drama, called ntitikn, bears itn similarity to 
liu: Greek mime. 1 he most likely tsphiiulinn [$ that the 
Indian drama derive- its origin from scenes of an histrionic 
and a popular character which are imitated in the Vcdte 
rimal ; as when a Brahmin boys Soma from a Sudra. who 
-> ihcn driven out with Stick Such f-ccnts of horseplay 
would be accompanied by dance, song, and music, which are 
designated □:-■ the most important dements of the dramatic 
art It is also note worthy tlnu the ordinary words for 

actor , play , and 1 dramatic art axe, as has already been 
said, derived from the vernacular root nut ' to dance*. The 
mimic dance becomes drama as soon as words art added. 
We know from (he ritual Vedic texts that dance, music, and 
song were employed «t sacrifice* and religious festivals. 
We are informed that on such occasions the nafat celebrated 
the performance in song , that they occasionally composed 
the accompanying words and sometimes produced much 
laughter, This points to the existence of actual mimes. 

I he use in this wny of popular artists naturally led to their 
an being systematical !y treated in handbooks. Some light 
is funher shed on the development of the drama by a 
number of modem plays and by the so-called pitrds, which 
represent a mythological subject and especially the Krishna 
legend. Several features ot the regular plays indicate that 
a popular pantomime was a preliminary aspect oT the Indian 
drama; I he dialogue between the 5 tage-m*m»ger and actress 
at tile beginning of the play; the employment of different 
dialects , the mixture of prose and lyrics : the combina¬ 
tion of dance and music; the simplicity of the siagc; and 
the retention of the jester ivMGfaht). The great antiquity 
of the*. Indian phenomena excludes a Greek origin. It 
wan at one time believed by Sanskrit scholars that FauEjili 
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fcccom! century B. C,J in hts a commentary <>n 

T’iHrifnf' "i.itiim.ir, meuLilfms Uic r&fcu. nee of an ictnnl Indian 
drum*! but the j san-age En which this wn* mfpijosed to he 
slated 3 i i- been proved to be mistranhUted* ii ha* nc» 
chronological value in thi* question. 

The rise of lhc Indian drama is thus most probably due 
to the coalesce net of recited epic legend with ancient 
pantomimic art. But we know nothing of the history uf the 
actual drama idi we cotne across Si fully developed about 
3GOA.TJ. Ii probably arose \n the land of the Suruscoas 
at. Mathura, their capital* We have no reason to suppose 
that it came into being mure than a century before ihti time 
of Asv-igbosha, 

Hi. mainckn-MtcrutiV^ «>f the Sanskrit diima au- these. 
Lyrica stanzas, composed in various metres, interchange 
with prose dialogue. In SaJkmfaM the former comprise 
.shout uric dial f uf die whole play, The pturc of the dialogue 
i* -pflcri very cmnmunplncc, serving only to into duce the 
lofty sentiment of tile following lyric Sanskrit plays Con¬ 
sequently appear deficient in action when compared with 
Kum pc an dramas, A limber peculiarity Is thru they 
employ different dialects according to the social position 
of the speakers Sanskrit h u*yd by heroes kings. Ilrah- 
tnim, atul tiiL-p of rank. Prakrit 

MAgad&t) h spoken not only b> r women* hut by men of the 
lower orders. Tragedy is unknown on the Indian stage. 
No deep]) tragical incident, niich as death r may lake place 
on it. nor M there ever a *:uj ending. Hence terror, pity, 
and grief arc always Assuaged by the happy conclusion of 
the y.t ory. The plot is commonly, derived From history or 
eptc legend* The main theme of most Indian play* is love, 
I he hero, who i& usually ,l king and already married to one 
or more :uud, falls in ka v .it Eir-t sight with -■ line beautiful 
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gift* The hcrornr- reciprocates his love K hut corH'cJ -■ her 
passion. The ensuing doubts arid delays plunge both into 
a ^tntc bf mdtnehol y tuiil despair. The depressing effect 
produced by their doleful ptlgliti* counteracted by the lively 
activity oi the hemmed ccmfutaiUr* and csijeciaUy of tiur 
jer-lcT ivu/firaht), who usually plays a preminent part as 
ttiq constant companion of the hero* Finally all ends 
happily. 

The structure of a Sanskrit play h this. li is divided 
into acis which vary in number according lo its character. 
The act h divided into scenes, which are ntnikcd off by the 
entrance of one diameter and the exit of another. The 
stage is never left vacant, and the locality remains the same 
till the end of the act. The play usually opens with 
a prologue on the stage* where the manager aucJ one 
or two of thv actors converge about the piece that U lo 
follow, Goethe adopted this feature from Kalidasa's 
j S&httifata in his Fault 

A necessary part of rise stage arrangement was & curl a in. 
divided in the middle, which did not epaxaie the audience 
from the stage, but formed tt> background- Behind the 
curtain was the tiring room* whence the actors entered the 
stage. The scenery and decorations being very simpler 
much was fell to the imagination of the spectator* as in 
the Shakespearian drama* Owing to intercourse between 
heaven and earth being frequently represented* there was, 
however, probably some kind of COtititrance suggesting m 
aerial c&r. in which the Imprwsib® of motion and speed 
would lx produced by the gesture- of the actors. 

VVe do not know 1 when the first actual play was written 
in India* Hut the earliest dramatic author of whose work 
any tiling Isas survived is Aivstghusha, the famous Baddhbt 
teacher of Ike Mahayiina school. lie wrote at least one 
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draim, the S^ripuim^rahtr^a. It is divided into nine 
acts, its subject being the cun version of the two chief pupfts 
of Buddha, Sriripnir.i and Maudg-dyayana, Manuscript 
fragments of this dram^ which go hack to Kuraita times 
(e. ico H \ + r • j, have been found at Turfun m Central Asia, and 
have been edited. Certain features, such as the figure of the 
v&Hffike of jester, indicate that the author had predece*- 
bord. It does not, however,seem likely that the drama had 
a long history before A ivaghosha. As he wav according to 
tradition, a teacher of King Kanishka 11 3.5b Aivaghodialms 
been aligned to the second CCrunty a* t>. Fragments 
uf two other Buddhist dramas have been found in the same 
region of Chiller Turkiiitmi and appear on palaeographic 
grounds to belong to the same period ; but there is no 
evidence showing who wrote diem. A Sanskrit Buddhist 
work, the A vjn&Jrt'i lflttika 4 p. G;p. which was translated into 
Chinese m the third century A. b, w mentions a Buddhist 
drama acted by South Indian players before the king of 
SobhuvaU. There thus seem* good reason to believe that 
by ooo a. D. the Sanskrit drama was an established institu¬ 
tion. 

The best surviving specimens of t he Sanskrit drama pro¬ 
duced between e* 300 and Hoc- a.\k number nearly a down. 
The greatest playwright was Kalidasa, who cannot have 
lived earlier than about 4Q0 A^D, lie had a famous pre¬ 
decessor named Bhit&a. tvho.se works were, however, till 
recently regarded as lost long ago- The evidence for the 
existence 0 \ this andciH putt h the following. Kr'didsl -a 
lc.4O0 A. iM in his drams .j/ itun:;k&gnirm/ra mention* BMsa 
am n potft whose fame he cannot rival, liana, in the intro¬ 
duction to his historical romance /farja-ettrita (** 610 A.n.k 
states that IlhlKi obtained fa me by play a \tt&faka) in the 
beginning of which she sntradfuTra r qt stage manager p 
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appeared. Averse of Rajiiickhura fr, iooo-AJO mentions 
a va$avadaita, or ' nrcaiiiAVisavadatta 1 .is Hhfua's 

work, which, being thrown into the fire m a test of 114 
merit T stood tht test successfully. In the Gak/Iirv^w. 
nr 1 Dr ath of G.iriuht\ by the Prakrit poet Vakpaiirfija 
(f* JS- A. li.r, EthSsi receives the designation > /Wfrfw-«f//iz i 
or 'friend of cnnfragmtion \ perhaps in Allusion to the 
same incident. We have thus four references in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literature up io ioce aJ). proving the existence 
of Uhau as an autumn dramatic poet. There also occur 
in hb commentary, on a rhetorical work entitled /V;:.iw- 
yttMif, by Ahhiitavagnptit if. two AJDJ and in the 
Sanskrit anthologies of later centuries about a dozen 
quotations there attributed to Hhisa> 

Some fourteen years aglM'iqn) there were published in 
southern Malabar, at Trivandrum, thirteen Ssirukrit plays 
that were by the editor followed by most Sai^krll scholars, 
identified with the long lost works of Dhlsa. The sole 
basis of this fu^reaching (dentification is that, although nil 
these play? aic anonymous, the title of a single one of 
them* y. df'Urf-nrttiika bn one manuscript emitted sv$ptm- 
vasaindatia ), may be the same as that of the only play, 
sviipta-v^vadaffa.wice mentioned by ancient authorities 
as the work of tihaxa. The uncertainty as to the same 
pi A) being meant by die divergent titles ra met t jlmsJ by 
the fact that a verse quoted by Abhhtavagupta on the 
us occurring in the xf-v/mr t-ftftfuvtrftittrt is not 
to be found lit ihc svaptia-niifakti* The supposed identity 
of these two titles ts the only due available os to the 
authorship of die? ^\ipna^^tnkti. Fin, tonirai y u> the 
general practice of Sanskrft drama*, the- siwptw-tmLiLi docs 
not mmc its Author. Thus even this support for ihe 
identifiers of the iccentty edited Trivandrum play 
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vi-ith Lhc ancient j vapui-vu&AViuialta of the resit RhS^:i is 
wanting. 

The very dubious kferstifiration or the Trivandrum svnptH* 
mtaht with the $vaptw~v#Stn hiaite nf the am lent pwl 
Bh;Isa p on the strength >'f the possible identity i>f their 
titles, hut without the support of any corroborative evidence* 
h nude the basis of the much move fitr-rcaching and uncer¬ 
tain ttmdiuioit that the oilier twelve recently published 
plays arc, owing to their grea' -indlaiity of U ylc and Hie 
po^sion nf many p<L\*uge> in common^ not only the pnv 
duct ion of nnv ami the saute poet, hut that I hat poet s> 
Bhfua. Mol only arc all ttoe plays anonymous but v*c 
do not even know any of the titles of the plays of the ancient 
BbSvi except only s^ttA-vihtiv^tta. Now the similarity 
in fityh- of these thirteen play .a may *«:ry well be due t- lhc 
peculiarities .ind exigencies of the staler In Malabar, where 
a tune these plays arc known and acted No attempt at 
investigation in this direction has yet been made, at least 
hy any of the western supporter* of tins hypothecs, Again, 
fit a n y of t he v ie ws ex preside I as i o the id al iv < • ff lrrits nf 
these |ilays are purely subjective and can have no decisive 
cogency in regard to facts. 

No confirmation of the Bhosa hype thesis I- Ut be derived 
from the quotation* attributed to Bhibsa in rheUiiical work* 
and anthologies* For none of the fourteen quotations there 
ascribe cl Hhasa occur either in the jrw/vjtf rnfain or in 
any of lhc other twelve plays ; nor have any of the verses 
occurring m the Trivandrum plays been found m rhetorical 
works and anthologies even ascribed to &ome other author 
Than Bhifta* 

The diction of these plays shows familiarity with she 
style of the Furanas, and contain a far more grammatka] 
k^egubritiM than the classical Sanskrit dramas do, 
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On the definite assumption, which, howo'tf, has no sound 
basis, that these thirteen Trivandrum plays are the work of 
the our author Hliisa, attempts have been made K* fix their 
approximate date, chiefly tin tile evidence of the Prakrit 
appearing in the prose passages, Ry a comparison o( this 
Prakrit with that of Asvaghosha ant! Kalidasa, one of the 
conclusions arrived at is that IMsa conies chronologically 
midway between these two, and therefore belongs to the 
third century A.ri- Though this, of course, cannot prove 
anything as to the individual authorship of the plays, it 
could show that they were composed at the time when 
IthfUa probably lived, and that consequently he might have 
been the author of some of them. But here it seems ncccs- 
sary to investigate the position of Prakrit in Malabar very 
carefully before it can be made the basis of decisive chrono¬ 
logical conclusions. For here it was an exotic, the natural 
devdopmem of which, on its transplantation to the entirely 
alien linguistic area of it Dravidian country, at once became 
arrested, while in its home hi northern India it would be 
liable to regular change as the literary form of a spoken 
vernacular, j'sti mates of the age of these plays on the 
evidence of their Prakrit should thus be undertaken with 
great caution. As it is, the calculation of their age, whether 
based on the character of their Prakrit or on other con¬ 
siderations, varies very greatly : that of Western scholars 
between the second and seventh century A, tv. that of 
Indian scholars between the fifth century B.C, and the 
tentli a. d. 

The above sum nr ary criticisms probably suffice to show 
thill the attribution of these thirteen plays, or even of one 
of them to Hhfutr is subject to much doubt at every point, 
Par more cogent evidence than is yet available is ncves¬ 
try to prove that any one of the lost plays of Bhitsa ba¬ 
il ■» 1’ 
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survived to the present day. The verdict, in my view, 
cannot as yet be any nther than 'not proven A certain 
conclusion based on data no one of which fe more than a 
possibility is inadmissible. The difficulties of this problem 
cd ay perhaps be successfully grappled with by minutely 
investigating the history of the Sanskrit drama in Malabar, 

The two greatest Sanskrit playwrights were Kalidasa 
and Bhnvabfaiti. The former of these h the more eminent, 
famous as an epic and a lyric poet as wdL He wrote three 
dramas. l *iirctttt&va3h and M&iaviJtSgn i Mf tor. 

I Ire fir>x two arc the beat specimen* of the romantic drama 
of India, They represent the love adventurer of two 
famous king? of attdem days, dealing with matters heroic 
and divine, fir removed from the realities of everyday life. 
The third is a palace and harem drama of contemporary 
love and Intrigue, 

In ial'HtthdiS the poet presents the romance of King 
Busbyania and the daughter of a celestial nymph. Kngmged 
in the chase* ihe kin^ sees SakiLiiiakl whom he falls iu love 
with and marries. After life return home, Sakmuala Is sent 
by her guardian, the hermit Kanin, to her husband, who. 
however* in consequence of the curse of an angry sage* fails 
to recognize her. A bug separation ensue? till finally 
the two are reunited through ibe agency of a ring which, 
having t*een formerly given by the king to his wife and 
Juving later been swallowed by a ffeju lui* been recovered 
by fishermen, hs tack of action renders £e$kmiaiH t like 
almost all Sanskrit dramas defective as a si age play* 
Uuc it has many beauties. The richness of his creative 
fancy, and hfr skid in expressing tender sentiment and 
sympathy with nature, gives KSlfdara a high place among 
the world's dramatic poets. The following few lines may 
serve as a specimen They arc uttered by the old sage 
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Kiinva when hia ward Sakuntata is about to leave her home, 
the forest hermitage, to rejoin her husband : 

My heart is touched with sadness when 1 think 
' SakumalS must leave to-day \; my throat 
Is choked with flow of tears repressed; mine eyes 
Grow dim w'ith peusivenesa: but if the grief 
Of this old forest hermit is so great, 

How keen must be the pang a father feels 
When frcsltly patted from a cherished child ! 

Then, turning to the trees of the grove to give Sakumala 
a sign of farewell, he adds * 

The treejt, the kinsmen of her forest home, 

Now to Sak licit ala give leave to go: 

They with the K ok i la's 1 melodious cry 
Their answer make. 

Then voices in the air utter the following good wishes as 
she departs; 

Thy journey be auspicious ; may the breeze. 

Gentle and soothing, fan thy cheek; may lakes 
AH bright with lily cup* delight tbtne eye; 

The sunUtam^ heat be cooled by shady trees: 

The dust beneath thy feet the polka bt 
Of lotuses. 4 

Kalidasa also shows moderation acid sense or proportion, 
somewhat rare qualities in Indian literature The per¬ 
fections of tun tala earned the highest praise from so 
cmiiicnt a critic as Goethe, To its widespread popularity 
in India is probably due the fact tital this drama exists in 
four recenififins, none of which can be said to rcpiesent the 
original text more closely than any of the others. Vsira 

1 The Iwliiui cuckoo. 

* These |i&svu£c* are, with dig 1:1 tnodifcaikius ttketr frutii iuy 
Uitfrry Santkrit MJitntlmrt, p]>- 55^7- 
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mprtmil, or * Urvtiti fwofi) by Valour', deals with the 
romance of King Punjrav.is anti Site nymph Urva^t, the 
earliest form of which occurs in the far more than 

a thousand years before. Urvaii is parted from her lover 
as the result of his being summoned before the throne of 
the god India; but,after undergoing many tri.it* caused by 
separation, the lover* are re-uniied hi consequence of India's 
favour, which Puidnwas gains by his services against the 
demons. 

Malavikagnimitra* though inferior to the other two 
dramas in poetic merit, has many beauties of its own. 
Based on the ordinary palace life of Indian princes, it 
affords a good picture of the Social conditions of the time. 
Its rheme is the loves of King Agnimitru, who reigned at 
Vidi&i (Hljil-xti in the second century it. c., and of Matnvika, 
one of the attendant*! of the queen. As the heroine finally 
turn* out to be a princess by birth and there Is therefore no 
longer any impediment to Her union with the king, all ends 
happily, 

A drama entitled Mfeckakufika, or ‘The Little Clny 
Curt , is attributed to a king named cm dm2 a, whose date 
it seem* impossible to determine, but is probably not far 
removed from that of Kalidasa, An incomplete form of it, 
consisting of its first four acts, but without introductory and 
concluding verses, has been preserved under the title of Cura- 
dat In. in one of the thirteen plays published in the Trivan¬ 
drum Sanskrit Series, and regarded by the adherents of the 
Hliasa hypothesis as t he work of HJia-a 11 looks like another 
recension of the M rcchakatifra adapted for performance 
on the Malabar stage. The Afretkakafiki is pre-eminent 
among Indian plays for the distinctively dramatic qualities 
of vigour, life, and action, as wi ll as skill in the delineation 
ml character. The scene is laid in the city of Ujjain, and 
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is crowded with characters The hero is CharndattUr 
i Ural)to)it merchant reduced to* |>ov«rty by excessive 
liberality, and the heroine VasanUsenI, a rich courtezan, 
who loves and ultimately man k-s Cliamdatta, The play 
abounds with comic situation* diversified with many serious 
scenes. 

Two plays are attributed to King Srlharshn. whom wc 
have already Come across as Ifotshavardhana of Kanauj 
(606-48 A.D.). One of these is Ratnavali. w ’The Pearl 
Necklace’, which reflects the court life of the age. and some¬ 
what resembles the Afa/avitdgwitttifnt of Kaiidass ft 
represents the love-story of li day ana, king of Vatsa, and 
of Sagariks, an attendant of his queen VSsavaclatta. The 
heroine ultimately turns out to be Ratnavali. princess of 
Ceylon, who has found her way to Udayana's court after 
suffering shipwreck. Forming a sequel to the popular 
love-story of VSsavadatta. this drama is an agreeable work 
with well-drawn characters and many poetical beauties. 
Of the tatter, (he following parage on the approach of 
night may serve as an illustration : 

M 

Our minds intent upon the festival, 

Wc saw not that the twilight passed away: 

Reholtl, the east proclaims the lord of night 
Still hidden by the lull where he will rise, 

Even as a maiden by her paliid face 
Reveals that in her heart a lover dwells. 1 

Similar is the plot of another play by Siiharsha, emitted 
Priyatiuriila. after a princess who was the daughter of the 
king of Aiiga, and was destined for king Udxynna. ity 
the vicissitudes of war she becomes an attendant, under 
the name of Amnyika, in the harem of the king, who sees 

* Quoted, with some variation*, in my Hittery of Smtlrit tJttrm- 

tun, p. 31J. 
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attd fatts in love with her. Queen VlsayadattS, becoming 
suspicious, has her locked up. Tint on finding out that 
she is a princess of Anga she recogni/ea her as Priyariarltka, 
releases her, and arranges to haw her married to Udayana. 
Srihardia’s third play is the Ntigittanda, the plot of which 
is derived from the legendary store of the BfhatkatM 
fp. i i^). it is a sensational piece of considerable merit, 
with a Buddhist colouring, 

The second greatest Indian dramatist, the authenticity of 
whose plays is undoubted. Uhavablmti. lived in the first half 
of die eight]) cemury. He was a Brahmin of Vfduibha, 
now Berar, a territory to the north of the Hyderabad state. 
He was well acquainted with the city of I'jjam, but spent 
part of his life under the patronage of King Yaso carman 
of Kanauj. Three of his plays, ail abounding in poetical 
beauties, have come down to us. They differ from the 
works of the earlier dramatists in various points. Owing 
to Jthnvabhuli's deeply serious temperament, the comic 
dement is almost entirely lucking, and the jester docs not 
appear In his plays, ITe prefers to depict the grand and 
sublime rather than the delicate and mild aspect#’ of nature. 
He also displays skill in expressing depth and force of 
passion, as well us tender and noble sentiment. The most 
popular of his plays Is the Malad-ttiadkavit. Ujjfaht is 
the scene, and the plot is concerned with the love-story of 
MfiLitl, daughter of a minister of the country,ami MSdh&va, 
a young scholar studying in the city. They fall in love, 
and in spite of the king's determination that the heroine 
skull marry his fa von rile, whom she detests, the lovers 
succeed in being finally united. 

The other two plays deal with the fortunes of Riima, hut, 
owing to lack of action, they have the character of dramatic 
poems i at her lh;m of dr.meia. The earlier part of Kuiiias 
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career is presented in the Makchira^arita, or ‘Adven¬ 
tures of the Great Hero \ The Vuara-ramAcat //<?, or 
' Later Adventure* of Ramaeon tains some passages of 
more genuine pathos ih»n perhaps any other Indian drama. 

Though his date cannot be fixer! with certainty, the 
dramatist 1ih»tta-Narayana must have lived before Hoc A.u., 
as Itc is quoted by Vainana, the writer on poetics, in the 
eighth century*. A well-known play by hint is the Vt*U 
satttMrit, or ‘Rinding of the llrnid of Hair', the main 
incident of which is derived from the Alakakharatit. Its 
popularity in India is chiefly due to its partiality for the 
cult of Kfbhna. Probably not later than Hoo A-ti. was 
composed a play of a unique type. Visakhadalta's Afttdri- 
rilkfasa, or ' RSkahasa and the Seal Love does not enter 
into the plot, for it is entirely a political piece, full of life, 
action, and sustained interest. The plot is concerned with 
the endeavour of the Brahmin Gifmakyn, the minister of 
Chaiidragupta, to win over to his master's cause the noble 
Rakshitsa, formerly minister of a king deposed by Chandra- 
gupta in 3*5 5-. C. 

About 9 cc a.D- lived, during the reigns of the rulers of 
Kanauj, M abend mpaU and his successor Mahipab, the 
dramatist Rajasekhara, noted for his command of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, as well as his knowledge of the spoken ver¬ 
naculars. He uses many ram words and provincialisms. 
He aUo shows great skill in the employment of artificial 
metres- Now and then he avails himself of rime, which 
he borrowed from popular poetry. 1 le b particularly fond 
of using proverbial phrases. 

Two of his dramas deal with epic subjects. One is the 
luiiardMdyxrta, or ' Kamayann for Royswhich treats at 
excessive length the story of the whole Ramoja»u in ten 
acts The Hakikarata, or ' Mahibharata for Roys \ has 
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been left uncompleted or, with lhe exception c*f the first 
two acts, has been lo*t. These deal with the marriage of 
Draupadi And with the gambling scene of the epic Jo which 
the i* dragged by her hair before the assembly by one of 
the KaumvsuL 

Another of Raja&khar&'d plays, the / l&tA&fdtaAkjSfiiSt 
or the Statuek not lacking in enmic situations, for which 
the fact that the heroine h a girl disguised as a boy affords 
abundant opportunities. 

His Kafp&ra^m&MfsrJ is one of the best comedies in 
Indian literature* It U the onJy extant well-known drama 
entirely composed in Prakrit, Kuja£ehhara apparently 
wanted to show that* after making his name m a Sanskrit 
poet, he was able to deal with the most difficult metres in 
Prakrit quite as well as in ScinskriL Ra]as.ekharak plays 
deserve to be studied for the correctness of Lhcir diction 
and the imoolhness of their verses both in Sanskrit ant! 
Prakrit* as well 8 m for the proverbial sayings with which 
they abound and the allusions which they contain to the 
customs prevailing in his day. He h, however, not a great 
poet, for he Ticks taste and originality. 

The or * Play ofl famtm.-u \ a rambling 

piece of little merit, represents »hc adventure* of Riima in 
so far as they are connected with his ally, the monkey king. 
It b a 3 iso known by Lhc litic MmMnafafat, ' the Great 
Drama 1 , It must have been written before a. D, r as it 
isr quoted by Anandavardhana, the writer m poetics, in his 
VAtamfifo&ti k* H*o it Ls known in two rather 

widely divergent recensions* one of which, the western* 
ascribed to DJinnidara iniira r contains $&i Marr^in fourteen 
act*, while the other, that of Bengal, attributed to Midhu- 
udaf^r contains 730 stanzas in nine acts. The text abounds 
in interpolations. It can hardly be regarded as a drama, 
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but rather comes half-way between an epin anti a dramatic 
poem. Jt has no viiiftfaka, nor docs it contain any Prakrit 
speeches. 

One of the most remsukaUk products ofTndiati literature, 
which dates from f, i loo A. Ik, is the Prab&Uiti-eitudrwiaya , 
cn ' Rise of the Moon of Knowledge \ by K (-Min amis ra. 
It is an allegorical play in which practically all the charac¬ 
ters are ah;tract notions and symbolical figures, its mam 
strength lies in the effectiveness of its mnral and philosophical 
stancas. but the action of Us allegorical figure;- cannot be 
said to show any dramatic power. The dialogue is some¬ 
times not without humour, and the author handles hi* 
favourite metres with skill; he also uses rimed verse* tit 
Prakrit. The whole play Is a glorification of the cull of 
Vishnu as a form of orthodox Brahmanism, much os the 
allegorical plays of the Spanish poet Calderon exalt the 
Catholic faith. 

Krishnamisra had many imitators of this type of piny 
in later centuries; but nearly all of them are without merit. 

Other kinds of drama, which belong to modern times and 
have been preserved in great numbers, may be passed over 
here. Hut two types, which have beat very popular in 
India, though they have little literary value, may he men¬ 
tioned. One of these, the tihupns, oil of which seem to 
come from southern India, deal with low life presented in 
the form of monologue The Prahasanas, or fames, repre¬ 
sent everyday life, ia which rogue* and various kind* <5; 
worthless characters indulge in altercations and fraudulent 
proceedings. 
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JTtil Iff Mtfii orijfttiil AniWeA ef India* li/r* star* — fins Madwktort 
txttrnni uifUitiut ikon any itffrr — Us gtswraf literary tkar&ftriltit 

it inJrriaLitio* of vat story witAim wwfArr— TAt Pomabuitra fir 

f t t sr* tin# i — Hi MtfTvtturns thnrtigk &itf tk* world — AV *f/Arr UCttiiTt 
A rwr tr&msfotod iuia f# many hmgK^yrs — Sir TAimat Xwth's 
Vt /raw nn fttiiiox I't * mtmn /JJti — PttRulfit ifrfinr j ttiffutaj* an 

Eur&fmn liory-fault* Svtar if its slotim in Evr&fitxia oral tradition 
— Indian or urrrk origin of w#ri of ift fiilht i&rf&fumt — Tkt 
BfkalkftikA cWjWiV* of tf&nrs—Somhfrzat KaikiHantsdgaro 
*— • Oihft starffmoki — fair if Sdtt 0 ad Jh^n India — TA* 

SuLtutfiMU — //# Prrrfan and TwrkiiA iransUduwt— Indian 

fkto'Mfr on * Jrati,in Mf&tt *— Pw* rtttf fUn'tt : Ihialttmtiia-^rriU, 
rJLfirmdtitfJ* *—Tfo ljm fift typ* of story¬ 

book — StUiitA lihiioofAphy. 

The narrative matter winch we find treated in the court 
epics anil the drama* based on ancient Legends brings us 
to the most valuable product of Indian literature, its 
folklore, which in India was earlier and to a wSucj extent 
raised to the rank of actual literature than among other 
nations of antiquity. Such matter lakes a prominent place, 
not only among the sacral books of the RmldhLts and 
the Jains, but also among the works of Sanskrit literature. 
For us it L in many respects more valuable than all the 
other branches of Indian literary production. When we 
find how in the court epics and In tire dramas the same old 
legendary material is. with few exceptions, treated over and 
over again, and similar plots recur with trifling changes, 
we arc almost inclined to believe that the Indians show 
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a Complete lack of inventive power. But the folklore litera¬ 
tim Introduces us to .1 world of infinite originality, in which 
the characters are no longer stereotyped, as in the epics atid 
the drama, hut are human beings with individual traits, not 
only heroic warriors, virtuous kings, and beautiful |jri.n- 
cesses, but people of the must varied kind—pen-amts, mer¬ 
chants, artissm, and all sorts of doubtful charge!era, thieves, 
vagabonds, selfish Brahmins, hypocritical monks, courtezans, 
and procuresses. It is an imaginary world, full of mar¬ 
vellous and complicated fairy tales, of wit in the Invention 
of ieriotu and comic seeties, of wealth of fancy in the 
creation of ever Hew material in story and romance. This 
is in fact die most original department of Indian literature. 
It is also the one that has exercised a greater influence 
oa foreign literatures titan any other branch of Indian 
writing. The history of how Indian fairy talc* and fables 
migrated from one country to another, to nearly all the 
peoples of Europe and Asia, and even to African tribes, 
from their Original home in India, borders on the marvellous. 
It is not a case of single stories finding their way by word of 
mouth through the agency of merchants antftravelled from 
India Cu other countries, but of whole Indian books becoming 
through the medium of Inundations the common property 
of the world. After tins had been dermm Crated, it was at 
one timeeveu believed that India was the source of all :airy 
tales, hut 'he progressive study of folklore has irrefutably 
disproved such an assumption, li is, howeveij true that 
many fairy tales current arnong the most various peoples can 
be traced to their Original home in India. Long before there 
were extensive collections gf this character in Indian litera¬ 
ture, ail kinds of separate stories and fairy tales circulated 
among the people simply su» a means of amusement, and 
also single fables invented by religious and secular teachers 
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for the purpose of edification. Fairy tales, stones, and 
anecdotes to Mg in genera] ci rut tat a on. and fables introduced 
in various parts of already existing literary work*, became 
the sources or the models of the storks contained in folk* 
lore collect!oils. Fairy tales have at aH time^ in India and 
elsewhere* supplied the place of what in our times is 
entertaining literature. This is v. hat distinguishes tike fairy 
tale from the myth, which endeavours to explain some 
physical problem or satisfy some religious doubt, while the 
fable h always intended lo instruct and to point a moral* 
Fairy tales thus lived long among the people before they 
were introduced into literature in Prakrit books. The fable 
arose in Literature itself, probably in Sanskrit from the 
begi nn i ng. T he beast - fable, however, m pxl I i kdy on g mated 
in the beast fairy tatc H a didactic maxim being combined 
with the story. For edification is always nn essentia) ele¬ 
ment Tn the fable literature. 

The earliest form of the literary narrative is a mixture of 
prose and verst- Certain straits are already found ill Vcdfc 
literature, like that of Pururav.is and UTvair, but these 
belong to the sphere of myth and legend rather than to 
ihat of fairy talc hi the Strict sense. It was only ill the 
later days of the post-Vcdic period that works uf literary 
narrative were composed entirely in verse. Work* written 
entirely in prose are rare , in she historical uioutncc* veraca 
arc to a Limited extent introduced. 

TL»e oldest actual fables in Indian literature are to be 
found In flic Muliiibkdrahi. That fables existed in India 
as early as the third century fm;. is proved by the relief* on 
the sttlfta uf Hharhutj which dates from (tut lime and on 
which the titles of many stories arc engraved- Again, the 
Sanskrit grammarian Paunpli, in explaining Lite formation 
of certain compound wurcb such as 'like 
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(the *tory ot) the crow and the palm-tree \ proves the $&mc 
fact fat the second century tt.C, 

Th c works comprising the narrative literature that have 
come down to m may be grouped in two main classes, 
each of which includes two *ubdivisions- The first dass k 
didactic in character U consists UtI of collection- of stories 
compiled for the purpose of religious edification : such were 
the Jitakaa and other story-books of the Buddhists ip, fu i 
and the Jains (p, 72) written in Prakrit; fi) story-books 
written in Sanskrit for the express purpose of inculcating 
political doctrine and worldly wisdom: such ™ the ParJca- 
trniira- The second cla^s embraces works written for the 
purport of am usi ng, Th l-sc w < c re c? th cr 1 a J tory -boo ks, 
which were first composed in Prakrit, like but 

later in Sanskrit, iike Lite Si/hiiafitori \ p. 1 z #\; r>r {h novels 
and romances written in classical Sanskrit prose, like the 
/}ttS8&ittriarn*c4rrif& and the F.ij/i£^/n//cr (p, r j r i, 

AH tan? tile first of ihci-w- four groups were the works of 
individual authors, who themselves invented them and in 
p3it derived their material from current stories* or from 
other collections. * 

The general Constructiofi of these story-books was inter¬ 
calation, that is to say, the insertion of a gioup of stories 
within the framework of a single narrative- Within a Mib^ 
ordinate *tnry another could be similarly introduced and 
the pr'hress further repealed. This style of narration was 
borrowed from India by the Arabs, who employed it in 
composing works of their own. The most notable example 
is 1 he Arabmn into which several Atones ring malty 

Indian have found thdr way* 

The main book belonging to this department h the 
Paktatantr#, which has had a longer and more eventful 
history than any other work of Indian literature, Two 
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German scholars have been concerned with the c lucid a- 
tiofi of tfi ai history, Theodor Ben fey was the first bath 
tu tranil.itc It from Svin-gki Et and to trace its migrations, 
by traits! at ion* into the literatures of almost innumerable 
countries The second is- ITofessw Johannes He it eh who 
has, by means of critical editions of its most important 
recension* sind by numerous researches, kid bare iu 
fortune* in India Itself h is only natural that the original 
form of a text of this kind, consisting of a number of 
stories and maxima should have undergone frequent altera- 
tionj in the course of many centuries But its original 
character was never quite dEiccct. It always remain £d a 
work intended to teach political science and wwldly ui rjom 
in the form <uf tables, stories, and maxims In its earliest 
form it Was a work for the instruct ion of princes, but kief 
it became more a book for the education of youth generally- 
Purdy moral stories were to a certain extent introduced 
only in Inter recensions, Although the original Form of the 
Pti&nttentra has not been preserved, we are abb to draw 
well-founded ccmcbstom regarding it from its earliest .sur¬ 
viving recensions. There are five such. 

The Tanlrakkja} .'£*f, or fc Treatise of Instructive Stories r 
h the form that he*t represents the original text. Two 
recensions of it have been preserved in Kashmir, Another 
is the text that was translated into Pchlevi tn 57c a. n. 
Though both this text and the Pehtevl translation have 
been lCHt t the Syriac and Arabic versions from the Pejilcvl 
and the European translation* from the Arabic enable 11* 
to infer what the original Satt.sklit text was like* Thirdly* 
there was an abstract of the PaScatautra contained in the 
lose Kashmirian work called the Bfkaikathd. of which two 
metrical recensions have been preserved in Kjshcmcndra> 
Bfhttfhttfal-tturftj&rl and in Sotnadevr/a Kiiift&stirilsagura] 
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the latter of these throws the more valuable light on the old 
text of the Pancaiantra. There is further a greatly cur¬ 
tailed abstract generally called the Smith Indian PaUca* 
tantra, which is doscly related to the I'ffHfrfikhy&yika and 
has been shown to go hark to an abstract made in no rib 
'West India after the seventh century M>. Finally, there is 
a Nepalese abstract of the stanzas contained in the Pdfia r- 
hitth u, preserved b a single manuscript, nearly related to the 
Southern Pafkatantra and going back to a north-western 
text. This, too, Is of considerable critical importance. 
All these five arc derived from a common original text of 
the Panc&fatttra, to which, however, the TaufrM'hyayika 
appears to come nearest- Though the latter is a product 
of the artificial Sanskrit style of composition. it® artificiality 
is moderate and fall?: far short of that of romances like 
those of llano. The author was evidently a writer of ability 
and originality. 

As to the age of the Pauwtantra. we know that by 
the middle of Ibc sixth century A.I>. it was so famous 
that by order of the Sarsanhui king Chosru Anushirvan 
(531-79 A-HO it was translated into f'elflevi and from 
I'ehlevi into Syriac as early as 570. But research has 
hitherto been unable to prove when the original first came 
into being. Nothing more definite can he said than th.it 
it most probably arose between 300 and 500 A. lx There 
can be no doubt that in the form of the TuHtrakhy&rtko it 
h one of the earliest products of the artificial literature of 
India. But as that recension contains undoubted interpola¬ 
tions. the date of the original Patlcafatttrn mutt be still 
earlier. No chronological conclusion* can be drawn from 
the religious and social conditions that it reflect®. The 
general atmosphere is that of Brahmanism, while no relation 
to Buddhism can be found in the book* The view once 
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rather widely held that the Pamat&ntra was of Buddhist 
origin oust therefore be rejected. 

The most popular and most widespread in India of the old 
texts of the Paricatai/tra is designated the ‘ textus simp! sc tor 
which has also been the longest and best known in Europe. 
Before the discovery of titc Tantr&kkj&yihn it was regarded 
as tile standard PuSiatentra, It Is, however, a completely 
new revision of the old work, in fact almost a new book ; 
for many new stories and start*** have been added in it* 
while many old stanzas arc lacking* The style in this text 
is dear and simple, and the stories arc told better and at 
greater length than in the TuMlrakhtSyika. The * text us 
simplicior ’ ultimately goes back to the north-western text 
that wa-> the basis both of the Behind translation and of 
the abridgement forming the southern Parrcafttnira. 

On the 1 textus rimptictor 1 is chiefly based the * text Us 
omatior', which was produced in 1199 by a Jain monk 
named PurnabhadrA, It is the best preserved of the later 
revisions of the Paneatiiutra As compared with the older 
texts it contains many new stories and maxims. 

The most important of alt the modem adaptations of the 
PaHcattVitra Is the iiitofhuieia, or ' Salutary Advice which 
is widely diffused in Bengal and is best known in India 
and Europe. Though in fact a totally new work, its chief 
source is the PanCOtantrO in its north-western recension, 
which is also the source of the southern Puncatautra* 
About its date nothing mote certain can be said than ihai 
it wa* composed between tooo and 1300 a*D* It* place of 
origin was probably Bengal. The author is very indepen¬ 
dent in the way in which he has altered and rearranged the 
subject-matter. The Hitoparffia contains seventeen stories 
which arc not found ici any of the recensions of the Aiwa- 
iantra. The character or a work on political science is 
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more apparent in (lie Hik’padefa than in any other adapta¬ 
tion of the It adds n large number of maxims 

of this type. The is one of the works of in dun 

literature th«T has been known longest and best in Kumpe, 
Besides being extensively studied in the original, it has 
been translated into many Indian vernaculars, including 
Bengali, as well a* repeatedly into Kuropcan languages. 
The Pdieatoiitra Itself has of course also been frequently 
translated into the Indian vernacular*. A Hindi version 
of it was known to the Arabic scholar Alberilnr about 
rojo Ail). It was At*-i translated into Gujarati, Marathi, 
and the Dravidnn languages of the south. The diffusion 
of translations outside India was much wider still. During 
many centuries the PaSeafauttis enriched In this way the 
literature* of three continents, and exercised an extra¬ 
ordinary influence on the narrative works of the whole 
Middle Ages, This was shown by Theodor Hen fey in the 
introduction to his translation of the PanextaittrA. He 
traced with extraordinary acuteness the migration of Indian 
stoiies In the most various language if the Bast and West 
throughout the world, He thus became thcTounder of the 
comparative history of literature, 

India presents a soil particularly favourable to the inven¬ 
tion of fables, animal stories, and fairy tales, Bor here ive 
find the belief in transmigration, which effaces the difference 
Ixitw’ccn human and the animal worlds, and which thus 
renders it quite natural for animals to be the heroes of 
stories Consequently no other country has produced so 
extensive a literature of stories a* India, Thus not only 
single Indian tale* hut whole .-tory-books are to be found 
io foreign literatures. We can very often even truce the 
actual routes by which fables nnd fairy talcs have made 
their way from India throughout the world. By far the 
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most Important work of this type wfus the Fatfetiiatxfra. 
The Iramlattou into Pehlcvi, the literary language of 
medieval Teisia, has Enticed been lost, but the Syria c 
version made from that in fijo A.B. under the title of 
rt/r^ Damnag^ though somewhat imperfectly pro 
served, is still extant. Another wai the complete mitth* 
tion into Arabic {750 A.D.I entitled AWr/a ajraf Bimw* 
Both titles are distortion* of the names of I he two jackals. 
Karat aka and Damamka, that appear in the first book of 
the PaHcafantra* This Arabic translation is the source to 
which the numerous versions, direct or indirect, found in 
European and Asiatic languages are Lobe traced. To be 
more precise, translations of the AT *Mi anti Dimnu have 
been made into forty language*, boides ihore from Sanskrit 
into fifteen Indian vernacular tongues. Probably no book 
except the Bible bus been translated into so many lan¬ 
guages, certainly no secular book- It has truly been mid 
regarding this narrative literature that 1 the story of the 
migration of Indian fairy tales from East to West ts more 
wonderful ami instructive than many of those fairy tide* 
themselves '\ *The best and most famous of the versions of 
the Pajfcdfattfra in Lite Middle Age- was the German one 
of Anion von Ffutr entitled 1 Dbm Bucli der Bcj&piele der 
alien Weben \ which first appeared in t4 fi J« soon after the 
invention of priming, and was reprinted afterwards* For 
a long time it contributed most to a knowledge of ilic 
original In the whole of Europe. It not only bfluemcod 
German literature in many ways, but %vas also itself tran_s~ 
lated into Danish, Icelandic, and Dutch* This German 
version was four times icmoved from the Arabic one which 
started the PtijfcmaMra on its westward wanderings. 

On the Latin translation of John of Capua (1263) was 
based a Spanish one (J 4 tf 3 ) v from which was derived an 
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Italian one in two parts fJ 5521 The first 0I these parts 
was rendered into English by Sii Tkoma* N jrtlt in 1570, 
This appeared exactly i t ooo years after She Syriac transla¬ 
tion made from I’ehlcvi in .570 A.L*. No fewer than six 
renderings intervened between it and the original Sanskrit 
text of the FaiUarmira. The geographical separation 
between the starling-point and ihh goal was also one of 
the greatest It appeared under the title of ’ The Moral! 
Philosophic of Dorn 

It is thus no wonder that the most popular European 
story-books ccd tarn traces of Indian fables and fairy talcs, 
such as the Grifn Jftmamrtiitt, Mu works of BocquccIo, 
Chancer, and Lafontaine, and even, in the nineteenth 
Ceniury, Grimms fttkl. Some stidt stories have passed 
from literature into oral tradition in Europe, and have 
acquired a local colouring in their new home. An instance 
of this is the Welsh story of Llewellyn^ dog Gelett, who, 
with hb mouth besmeared with blood, joyfully lawns on 
his master as he returns from the chase, Llewellyn rushes 
into the house to find hb child's cradle overturned and 
traces of blood scattered abouu Rut on Examining Mie 
cradle he finds the child sleeping peacefully - m\ a dead 
wolf lying by hh side. Thb is tile Welsh transformation 
of the PtfficiTiimfra story about the Brahmin who, having 
left a mongoose to guard his child in a cradle during his 
absence, returns and is greeted by the mongoose who rolls 
at hi* feet. Rut the Brahmin, seeing hb mouth covered 
with blood, assumes he has bitten the child and kills him 
on the spot* Afterwards, finding the child uninjured and 
a dead .serpent near him, he is overwhelmed with remorse. 
When, however, stories arc identical In Eom and West, 
while theio is no evidence, from translations passing west- 
ward, of their Indian origin, we cun only conjecture which 
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side is the recipient. The same is the case when a fable 
U identical in Greece and India. There are several audit 
as that of the ass in the lion's skin. On this question there 
is great difference of opinion among scholars: .-nror- holding 
Greece, others India, to be the source of all: others again 
favour India, hut admit that some fables must have come 
from Greece. The criteria seem here loo subjective to 
justify definite conclusions. A weighty consideration Is the 
fact that the Greek fable flourished as early as 500 li.C. in 
the time of Aesop, whom Hero dm Us (+K4-445 B.CJ knew 
as a writer of fables. The oldest Indian fables go back 
only conjcctu rally to the fourth and filth century B.C.. and 
only a few with certainty to I he third century u.C But 
it by no means necessarily follows that those fables which 
the Indians have in common with the Greeks are cer¬ 
tainly derived from the oldest period (si--; th and fifth 
centuries B.c.s or Greek fables. The great majority both 
of the Aesopian and Indian fables may date from the time 
-when there was an active intellectual interchange between 
Greece and India. Greek fables might then have easily 
come to India*and Indian fables to Greece. This was the 
time, the third century A.D., when Babrius fc.aoo A.D.) 
wrote hts collection of Aesopi an fab !c*. The t r ul h p ro babiy 
is that the fable as a type did not ar^c exclusively cither in 
India or in Greece, bat that it came into being independently 
in each country, and that an interchange ol individual fables 
between Greece and India took place when communication 
between the two countries arose. 

According to the evidence of the romance writer^, 
Dandin, Subandhu, and B5na, there existed in the sixth 
century A.D. a work of entertaining literature* which con¬ 
sisted of a collection of storied, the Bfbatkafk& by GunS- 
riliya, written not in Sanskrit, but in i’a>sichJi a dialect 
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probably of the north-west, and not otherwise used in 
literature. Though this work has not been preserved, two 
Sanskrit translation^ made from it probably centuries later, 
have come down to us. These have been preserved in two 
recensions, ihe Ka^mlrian and the Nepalese. The former 
is known to m In two metrical forms, both of which date 
from the eleventh century. The earlier, K she mend ra * Sf &- 
atkat/i&vuf£frtri< composed about 1037 vi?, b meant to be 
an abridgement of the Bfhaik&tkiL 

The later form of the KMmirtan recension, the Katha* 
Stirif-xagaftt. or 1 Ocean of Narrative Streams*, was com* 
po.scd between 1063 and tofU A.l>, Though Somadeva 
writes in the Kavy* style, he docs not make an exaggerated 
use of poetic ornament or of metre, for be adapts the foim 
to the mat ter. There can be no doubt that he is one of the 
most pleasing and skilful poets of Indi e It is Hfccly that 
the defects of this work are due to ihe original Br/ittiaiAd, 
The chief one is the faulty arrangement nf the matter. Very 
often stories appear that do not suit the context, and the 
same story is found b two* occasionally even three, differ cut 
forms. The maart story is, moreover, much fess Interesting 
than those of which it is the framework. Somadcva evi¬ 
dently thought less of the latter than of the interwoven 
tales. He incorporated in it whole books, like the Panra* 
santra, a* well a* long, independent novels m which other 
shorter stories are inserted* 

The Xtttkxtixrit'tfg&ra throws much light on the am- 
temporary social and religious conditions prev ailing in India, 
ft h abo important in its relation to world-literature, for 
several of its stories reappear in the West 

The Nepalese recension of the Bfhmkaihrv by Buddha- 
svarajQ, which is entitled BrkiUkatka-ibka-sam^raka f and 
ia incomplete* seems more original than the Kidmirian 
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recension. The arrangement and subject-matter differ so 
much from the latter, that in some places it seer ns quite 
another work. 

The f \lAfa * paftcavintiatikd, or ‘ Twenty-five {tales} of 
the Vetala'. is a collection of stories which was contained 
in the KMmirian recension of the BrhatktilAt J, for it 
appears both in Kshemcndra’s and Somadcva’s poems. 
Its oldest form was lost, but K she men dm and Somadeva 
preserve it in probably an older shape than that in which 
it has survived as a separate work As such it exists in 
the two recensions of Sivatlilsa and JambhahdatU. The 
former, who probably wrote in ihc twelfth century, seems 
to have handed down the more original form of the 
narrative, a mixture of prose and verse. The framework 
of this collection of stories is associated with a Vetala. ot 
ghost infesting Cemeteries, and magic plays an important 
part in these tales. This work, like the PatknUmlra. has 
contributed many si ones to wo rid-literature. 

A later, but also well-known and popular story-book 
H the Sitph&sma-dvitrimhkd, ‘Thirty-two Tales of the 
Thronewhtcfi is also entitled Vikniwa-earita, or * Career 
of Ylkrama It is found in three recensions, one in prose, 
another in verse, and a third in a mixture of both, Of 
these, the South Indian prose recension probably comes 
nearest to the original form of the work. These thirty-two 
tales are very fantastic ami fall far bdow the intellectual 
level of the f 'tUUa-jMrintvitttiatikti. As King Bhoja of 
Dhflra 1 $ mriitloncd in the main story forming the frame¬ 
work in every- recension, the book cannot be earlier than 
toco A.O. It may, however, possibly have been composed 
tn the reign of that ruler. It was translated into Persian 
in 1574 A- ftttd there are many versions in Indian 
vernaculars, as well as in Siamese and Mongolian. 
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One of the most famous and popular Indian story-books 
5s the ‘Seventy I ides of a PiiBfnt . A-s is 

so often the ease with such works, the original form of it 
must Ik* regarded as Irretrievably lost, though there are in 
existence many widely divergent recension*, transitions 
into Indian vernaculars, anti versions in foreign languages. 
The form in which It h composed is tint pie pmte alternating 
with sententious verse, the latter being partly in Sanskrit, 
partly In Prakrit, Many of the maxims arc to he found 
in other story-books, especially the PaHtatantrn, and several 
of the talcs, particularly the fables, are taken from that 
work. Nothing is known about the author or the time 
when it was composed, A fact of great importance in 
Connexion with world-literature is that the £tika-sflf>ta(i 
was translated into Persian early in the fourteenth century 
under the title of Ttiiinamefi, The rough and uncouth 
quality of this rendering Induced Nacli*h:ibi ( a contem¬ 
porary of Hafir and Sadi, to mould its matter into an 
artistic poem. Based on the latter was another Persian 
version made in the seventeenth century, as well as a 
Turkish one dating from about a century after N'achshabi. 
Through the Tttivttintck many Indian stories migrated to 
Western Asia and Ku/ope. The best known of these was 
the tale of the fraudulent ordeal, rendered famous in Gott¬ 
fried von Straw burg's 'Tristan und Isolde', There were 
man) 7 later imitations of the both in Sanskrit 

and the vernaculars. 

Nearly related in matter to the &uka~s#ptati is the story 
of Sindhad, a famous tale of world-literature, tl was 
probably based on an Indian original; for the Arabian 
writer Masftdi (who died in 956 A. I',) said of the Kitah 
ft * Book of Sindbad \ tli3t It was derived from 

India. This work is essentially identical with the Persian 
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Siudihfid-mhtiehf the Hyriac Sindian, an Arabic version 
contained in the ’Arabian Nigh is', the Hebrew San dnbn*\ 
the Greek Sj-tttifias, and a oiimber of other books fn 
K*m>pean languages. The introduction is Indian, quite 
similar to that of the &a$eatanira t a* well a.-, the idea that 
the atones are told to save somebody's Life. Most of the 
talcs recur in some Indian story-book, ns that of the death 
of the innocent mongoose in the Pan , afmnrq. There can 
be no doubt that the- 'Arabian Nights’ are the result of 
Indian influence. Ail the mu in dements or lb, framework 
an; derived from Indian idea', and a large number of its 
stories are of Indian origin. The evidence, however, is not 
sufficient to prove that the I'eklevi original was a translation 
from Sanskrit. We cannot m yet reach a more definite 
conclusion than that a Persian poet composed the frame¬ 
work as well a* a number of the lutes, imitating Indian 
originals, of the ‘Arabian Nights '. 

Contemporary with the artificial epics, and composed not 
loug before ch' after 600 A.D., were a few prose romances 
that are classed as Kilvyas by the Sanskrit writers on 
poetics because, though not written in verve, they have all 
the characteristics of that nyli;; descriptions filled with 
similes and figures of speech, immensely long compounds, 
puna, and ulbcr ornameats. Narrative here occupies a very 
subordinate place, being chiefly employed as the thread con¬ 
necting a series of lengthy descriptions full of long strings 
of comparisons and often teeming with puns. Owing to 
the frequent use of immense compounds, their style makes 
them difficult rending. Their master, however, bnot derived 
from mythology or heroic legends, hut mostly from the 
literature of fairy tales, 

The earliest of these, tile DaUtimrndra^ttri/a, or 'Ad¬ 
ventures of the Ten Princes', was written by Uanjin 

mi S 
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dales from ifie sixth century. I* differs from Gun a* 
dhya 7 * by its elaborate Kfivya style rather 

than by iti matter, ffor it eor&Wa of dories and fairy 
talcs endowed in a framework, The narrative h so cam- 
plicated that its thread can only be followed with difficulty* 
1 1 is often dependent on arbitrary occurrences, such as a 
cunic or dream, ami noL on inner necessity. The caprice 
of the fairy tale everywhere prevails. The erotic dement 
is always prominent, the author being fond of dwelling on 
description* of female beauty or of love-scenes. Dani-lm 
shows himself to be a master of the most ornate Kavya 
style, which, however, he varies with simple unadorned 
narrative. The whole of the seventh chapter represau* 
a trick of .■style, which excludes every labial sound front its 
diction. It is drfficiiit to judge rrf the extent of iJ.Liidin s 
inventive power, because wc do noi know how much he 
borrowed from predecessors His work is particularly 
iult’reating owing to thv light it sheds an iodal Ji-V, 
especially the activity of the dishonest classes, nidi as 
vagabonds, thieves, gamblers, and courtesans. The daily 
life of a king is related with much detail ff the story of 
Virabhadra in chapter viii, The work has been preserved 
in a somewhat incomplete form, 

Subandlin, a-, the author of the romance V&timuffittA 
(the stmy of which ha.* nothing To do with the plot of the 
play attributed to Bhusaj. was famous as one of the best of 
poets. Of In - life nothing is known, nor t any other work 
or hifi mentioned anywhae. The plan of the talc* which 
vw probably not invented by him, contains ftature* com- 
in only occurring In fairy tale?-, such as love originating in a 
dream, spoking birds, magical horses, transformation into 
a pillar of stone, .md so forth, ML* chief aim b not to 
invent static* of Adventure, bin eo display iiis masterly skill 
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in the Kavya style (ep. p. lit?), His Vdsmcidafh^ which 
recount* the popular story of a prince33 tff Ujjayim bearing 
tku 10me, was composed by Subandhu ibom 6 co \*i>. 
The author of two celebrated romances was Bans, Hie fi rat 
Indian poet about whose diiEe we have certain knowledge. 
He lived at the court of King J iarshavarclhana (606-48 A.tJ.i 
of TMuesar fin Sanskrit Slhantdvnnri* He wrote bis 
Kikt&vtlmr^ which t dales the fortunes of a princes *0 
named, early in the seventh century. 

The story is borrowed from a fairly talc in the Brhat- 
katim of Glimldhya. The fiirrativc consist a of a series of 
stories one within mother. The style i* similar to that of 
the fftirfi&ariui, but ihc story is less interest trig- Though 
the patience of the reader i> generally tried by the almost: 
unendurable cumpLcxliy of the diction, h is oCfcuttonall y 
relieved by abort ten tenons of natural unstrained proie, ;ls 
is the case in SubandhiT* I'asmrtufaUd, I'bough not to the 
same extern as the ffarsiitunfA, the KaJamtari throws 
much light on the manners and customs of the times, 
especially on the religion* life uF Hie adherents, of the 
Sivaite sects. ■ 

rhe Kaifit*ti$arl remained uncompleted owing to the 
death of the author, but it was continued and finished by 
the poet's son in his father's frtyle* 

liana’s chief work in the * the Lift: and 

Uoing^oNIu sha", a prose luatorical romance, in which a fuw 
verses are intermingled. Here Han a gives some account of 
the career of hla patron Harsavardh&im of Kanauj. This 
work contains many data £hat an c of importance for lfte:r£Lr>" 
and pdilkal chronology. Thus Rapa mentions a number of 
hfa predftessore, including Suhandluj, Satavahatsa (Halid, 
llhisa, Kalidasa, Gurmdfrya, and some others. 'Though hr 
scarcely equals Subamihu m the matter of puns and other 
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literary devices, lie is far superior to him rn (rue poetical 
endowment. Mis wort is n mixture of Liuth and fiction* 
the foiintr of which fa of some chronological value, being of 
especial importance as illustrating the social and still more 
the religious* conditions of the time Himself a Brahmin, 
benacnHons many sects, inwards att of whom he ia toler¬ 
ant, But he does not refrain from criticizing the fallings of 
religious meit Thus he remarks t N A Brahmin who is* not 
avaricious, a wandering ascetic who fa not vmdom^ .ire 
hard to find. 1 

The first two chapters of the //arftttfftAi contain an 
autobiography supplying valuable information regarding 
the pdei's life Itui though the narmlive b often of interesi t 
it rs much impeded by the great *pac* given up to the 
description of persons, localities, arid natural phenomena, 
teeming with similes and puns. Thus the panegyric ol 
Harsh*. when «e*i for the first tfaie hy Baiia, occupies leu 
printed pages. The cud of the work seems to have been 
lust. 

Some idea of the style of these romances may be gained 
from the following qui station from the ff&EfO&ariitt de¬ 
scribing a dhtfOitiplaic princes lying prostrate In a wood: 
* IcuU In the forest unci in thought, bent upon death and the 
root of a tree, fallen upon calamity and her mu&e? bosom, 
parted from her husband and happiness, burnt with the 
fierce mmfihtoe and the woes of widowhood, her mouth 
closed with silence as well us by her band, * he waa held last 
by her companion* m well a* by grid 1 saw her kindred 
and her graces all gone, her ears bud her sou) left baTc, her 
ornament;* and her aims abandoned, her bracelet* and her 
hope-* biukeii, her companion* and fUMdlc-llfce gr^s specif 
dinging round her fccL her eye and her beloved fixed 
within her bosom* her tlgfcfc and her hair Iong T her limbs 
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and her merits exhausted, her aged aiteniUnts and her 
streaming tears falling at her feet \ and so forth. 

There is no probability that the least influence was 
exercised qii these romances by the Greek novel, or vice 
versa. a literary type. But individual &hmt stories or 
fairy tales may very well have been Incorporated from the 
other cm each sit!^ especially as the result of oral inter¬ 
change rather than of immediate literary borrowing. 

There is a special kind of story-book called mmfn, in 
which verse tu th bo rale metres alternated with artificial 
pro?e but without either predominating. The vtoe served 
the same purpose as the prose; it is not here used. a^ for 
instance, h the P&jteafanir&> to introduce intentions 
matter, or to summarize the story, or to emphasize im¬ 
port mil [Kiint*. The best known of thc^e works b the 
NktfrGMifM or DtiTnayan fi-kathij, by Trivikram<vbha(ta, 
whose date is known by an inscription of 915 A.t*. Here 
the famous story of N'ala and Puna yams is treated over 
ilgnsii in tMs form. 
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flrigK — tariitti *vrk$ atmfwurf m tjtfra Uyh 
.r. iltummur: SaMi&rif, Pt-. fht^ Pttfi h Lft&agrsifiAj ; ; 

fhuiiU&imdrti't ditfSisttariii; P4fj ttxiiijn — t / 4 //tfiv/ir ■ r/Jt ♦WpA 
tyttewi - VtdAtilt: Thf CemwiHtaf&r $ikLita—'tke FflAWfl- 
A^Vl i>y — A/r£i/AtVf r J ifau/frifr E'VJttfl/ii 

—'StlkXHyu lyiteiK: Stfkkhya*&i$riLt *mit Stimkhyir*iMtm — 

£ J r '-"‘- — ^x/^-^7,1 *iW Kir t-j^.i— iVj.lj 1 n 1 ft:Au . / 

ft'r,- 

f-rff n f. f iifrwA n-r W r Mr Mil i$*fnn -rkuin — .1 fi* f- > rutfiftr 

Hh*\d *f Ch&wdl*— PettiMr • fittitr 1. NTd f^'.vww <rV*v- 
ph:L"fvpry d /-<J.W hU'~*ix?t? wj*?; gj hi-, -jW.£i — /A* <*/ 

, 1 /, 4 — jVj rl^r - - rrl*i/h -j /v //■< t l/. j /-. 3 £/. I - ./'j — r/j , -.1 r. ; .. ,j w nitric j - 

}■;?>*,« tt/fy.r ■ Xilnufa — thu \fMrwM~mhinJkitt — r ArtSiti-ixirttu nr 
fir&ti u' ti*h Kmsfify'i - fftti-sam * nitnfi #/ orndmi *^/ ffttwn- 
Aurni ' rf#r &J fast 1 — g. itffdiattf ; C/tprafou Suiru/.i k VrfgM&fi* - 
lutf r Wfjinif -, *rJ . -A, .'ii^jwv : fh .■ /Vm»r/f — r*rw 4 fff/iV- 
/W. .- - I .■ TiiAittrriJri 'IB, Jn..v /nifii, /(f.?.■' ^jp/u-S/fA jt, itf'fr^VUTifi Jtilr;VI — 
i* -1 ii'/iti^ 4 f/AI t //Waf-/li.rfrrf — ( 1 tit p/ifffb/ AW 

“ — 
*i irf■' 'I ■ f H/JYr l y* fgaftotfifft i ,Vv/i . 7 ^/ ArflAV;_■ 7tfpky. 

All technical literature in India had h- rise in Uu-^logV- 
Tlie study of Hir Vedic liyniRH early led to plionctic, gram- 
nifltical, and tnutrtcal jftveftlgatioivs ^ ell as the begin- 
ivin^ of lexicography. Philosophy, developed in the 
Ujianfshads, waii never completely dissociated from thcolt^y* 
Vedic ritual, ftqufrtaf observation of Vhe heavenly iKnlieji, 
gave ri^c to i!ie Ucgimiingn uf astronomy. The eon^t mc- 
tion of the sacrificial altar entailed measurement: and ted 
lo geometry. Many of the spells of the Atharvnvtfa 
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contain the germs of medical science. The regulation rrf 
tacdfick) warship ended in religions science, which of course 
necessarily irmatncd a branch of theology* With this was 
co mice led the sdence of dkarma, concerned with rclfgjouj 
and secular custom, winds, gradually leaving the aica of re¬ 
ligion, developed into an extensive legal literature. These 
were forms of technical knowledge which in their early 
stage were first studied in Vedic schools, but the develop* 
me nt of depart meat*] schools finally relegated the Vedic 
schools to the background. 

Only a few brandies of secular science developed inde¬ 
pendent \y of theology: poetic?- uilanttaraU the arts of 
practical Hfe. especially that of government <artka*£aitru i, 
isiiij tlic -irt of love ikdma-.iasiru). The earliest form in 
which all science appeared in writing was the- aphoristic 
prose style called sttirx* The leading duracteriitic of the 
sftira and technical literature in general was a syntax in 
which substanttvef were almost exclusively used, and verbs 
practically disappeared* Another wag fondness for abstract 
nouns and compounds In cornierxion with the siltras w w 
developed aif expository style* firbt probably In grammar 
and philosophy. of learned prose- Ncing based on the diEr- 
putatknvs* at assemblies of scholars, for the purpose □!' 
establi htog a particular doctrine\ the technical literature 
vl India I ia - a sdiola^tii: and dialectical character dflK^F 
throughout* This style is often enlivened by Illustrative 
analogies i nphan Thus an argument serving two pur 
poses is siated to be u*ed 'on the analogy of die lamp on 
the threshold \ which shines in both directions inwards ami 
outward? The oldest works in the department of technical 
-deuce hiive seldom Ixen preserved, because they were 
generally superseded by later commentaries or com 
pendta. 
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a. Grammar 

Grammar, called in Sanskrit vy&karaita, or 1 analysis\ Ls 
by the Indian? regarded » the lir^l and most important or 
the sciences because it is the foundation of nil of diem. 
The greatest achievement of Indian science, it has rendered 
eminent services to Western philology. The Sanskrit 
grammarians of India were the first to analyse word-forms, 
to recognize the difference between root and -aiffix.lo deter¬ 
mine the functions of suffixe*, and on I he whole to elaborate 
a grammatical system so accurate and complete as to be 
unparalleled in any other country. Grammatical Study 
begun with the linguistic investigation of the Vedic hymns. 
Sakaly-V* 1'ada text of the Rigvtda, in which not only the 
words of the sentence but the iiorls of compounds and even 
of certain inflected word-forms are separated, presupposes 
grammatical analysis. The following line of the ftfyiYifa 
as it appears in thcSamhita \jts\, gdm&farv ydc chxbhdfatitt 
mjibhis, becomes g6~mat*nttf, jtdi, subhdjunte. anji-bftik, in 
the Pad a text. 

The phonetic works called Pruti&khyas an ft ^ikshils may 
be regarded as gram mat teal treatises. Technical gram¬ 
matical terms occur in the Hrahmaiyt*, the Aranyakas, .mil 
the Cpani shads, .mil Yaska’* Xiruktu shows that a con¬ 
siders b!e grammatical development had taken place by his 
time ; but no actual grammar has come down to us from 
the Vedic period The oldest grammatical work in San¬ 
skrit is the celebrated grammar {$til>iiu»ujasnm, or 1 doctrine 
of words *) of PSnini in eight sections, It denis with Vedic 
grammar in the form of exceptions to Classical Sanskrit. 
The basis of his grammar is the usage of die BrAhmopns, 
Upanishads, and Sutras rather Ilian that oi Classical San¬ 
skrit. The date of Pinfol is usually assumed to be about 
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350 R.C., but the evidence for tins is very doubtful: it is 
perhaps safer to say that hr lived after, probably sown after, 
500 n,C. His birthplace was Salatura in the north-west of 
India, near the present Attack* Panlni mentions ten pre¬ 
decessor* by name* but his work was of such pre-eminent 
merit that it superseded all of them. Hi' grammar has 
alwny.-- Iwn highly esteemed by the Indians, and has filled 
all Western scholars who have studied it with admiration. 
Hi* titles are expressed with algebraic brevity. For 
instance, his last rule is: *Jd\ This means that 'short <1 
is in this grammar treated as if it were the short form of 
tong a t though it is really pronounced like a close -hort A ’ 
(as the r/ in English out), A characteristic feature of 
Fanini's system is that he derives all words from verba! 
roots. It was formerly held by various Western scholars that 
Pa aim's system treated many roots and forms as existent 
that did not actually occur in the language, and that he 
had an inadequate knowledge of the Veda; but this view 
has been refuted. 

The language that Pitiim’s successors, KAtySyaim and 
I'atanjali, had in view was essentially Classical Sanskrit. 
Patanpli is the author of the the Gltat 

Commentary", which dues not discuss Fan ini's rules, but 
Katyayana's v&ruil'as. which are short criticisms on about 
one-third of Plnim’s sulfas-* Io t hese virttikas K AiySyana 
critic!70s the mica of Pintoi, not by any means in a hostile 
spirit, as was once thought, but with a view tn cnrrei*t or 
supplement them quite impartially, and he seldom rejects 
them. I'.ilnftjiili is itmtuiy concerned with explaining-amt 
criticising the VHrt&kat ; but he also coBtinues K illy ay ana’s 
work in examining Pan ini's sfltias in his Mthtibk&fya. The 
latter is the oldest extant work in the expository or 
Bhoritya style, which here takes the form of an actual wn- 
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vernation, like a direct and often very lively dialogue. Tin? 
language is simple and dear, and thr: sentences are short. 
The date of Fatal)jail has been much debated, but the view 
is now generally accepted that he lived in the second 
century Jl.r. It is certain that a considerable Interval must 
have elapsed between KStyiyatta and Palanjali, and a still 
greater one between PSnini and Kfityajmtia. It is there¬ 
fore a good working theory to assign Pan ini to 450 Tt. C.. 
KiUvayara to 3.150 U.C., and ratal!jail to ($0 tlc. 

These three names bring the development of the science 
of Sanskrit grammar to tt conclusion. We have no know¬ 
ledge of their predecessors, while the later Indian gram¬ 
marians have added nothing new. For they did nut write 
about Sanskrit grammar directly, but only about the gram. 
math.il rules uf Piinmi. 

The best commentary on the complete nfttras of IVmmi 
is the Katika Vftii, ' the Commentary of Benaresby 
JaySditya and Virnana. the former of whom died not later 
than 663 A.n. This work is distinguished by belli brevity 
and clearness. 

In 1625 A.n. Fthattciji Dlkahfta wrote the Suid/tanta- 
knumudi, or * Moonlight of Settled Conclusions', in which 
the sutras of Papini are arranged according to subjects, 
such as phonetics and declension, and commented on con* 
civgly and clearly, ft is easy to understand and well 
adapted as an introduction to the Indian system of 
grammar. 

An abridgement of this work Is the Laghu^taumuil of 
Varadaraja. 

A philosophic grammarian was Bhartrihari, who died in 
631 A. tp. He wrote the Va,kyoparfiya, which deals with 
grammar from the point of view of the science of language. 
A good many treatises and commentaries deal with gram- 
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mat teal works supplementary to Fanlni, Such is Naguji' 
bhatta's PariMSftndttUkftara, which is Concerned with the 
faribittisHs or interpretative key-rutee to Papini s grammar. 
The versified GaHaratua-makadadkiL " the Ocean of Gems of 
Word-groupsneats the gpiuts or lists of words to which 
grammatical sutras apply. U was written about i mo a.Ij. 
by Vatdhnmana. One of the supplement.", to Partini is the 

-adi-s(i(ras, which give rules for tile derivation of certain 
nouns from verbal roots by particular suffixes enumerated 
in a Hat beginning with tin, that is, w. The best com¬ 
mentary on this is by Ujjvnladatta, who flourished about 
13.50 A.lx The Pkit-tMlras give rules for die accents of 
the Vcdic language as well os of Sanskrit. I iiesc rules 
are by Santamva, who lived after Panin j and was probably 
unknown to PalanjatL 

The earliest of grammatical works which, though unable 
to emancipate themselves from Partini, aimed al forming 
new systems, is the A atftntf •< of SirvswtOifln. It is an 
elementary work, well suited for beginners, dating probably 
from about 300 A-D. A commentary written uu it is men¬ 
tioned by Alftcruni. live C&ndra-vy&k&rona, the grammar 
of Chandmgotnin, is the Sanskrit grammar best know 11 in 
the Buddhist countries of Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet, and 
Ceylon. The author utilized both the Hitt as of Piinmi 
and the commentary of PatanjalL His grammar was 
composed about 600 A.u. 

Snkat.iyniia's grammar, the S&kafujMmi-yySiiarfin.t, which 
makes use of Panitii and tile iikHMAtyn as well n> the 
grammar of Chandragoraln, and employ* the technical 
terms partly of Panini and partly of Chandrngomin, was 
com posed by the grammarian Sakata jana, a namesake of 
one of Ffinini’* predecessors* in the ninth century a. IX 

The grammar of Hcmachandra, which is (tally an im- 
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proved edition of Sak^aj-anj, b more practical in arrange¬ 
ment aiui terminology than the works of Piimm, Chandra- 
gomin, and S3katay«tna. Being meant for Jains it doc:; not 
of course deal with the Vcdic language and the rules of 
accent. 

There arc various other grammars that have only a 
local popularity. The most widely known one in Bengal 
is the MvjgdAaMha of Vopadcva, which differs from Pan ini 
both in arrangement and in technical terminology. The 
author lived in the second half of the thirteenth century. 

The system of Paiiini was transferred to Prakrit, which 
was regarded simply as a literary language derived from 
Sanskrit. The oldest Prakrit grammar extant is the 
Prukrta-prnkasa of Vararucht. That it was a.comparatively 
old work appears from the (act that Dhamaha {c, $50 A. I m, 
the earliest writer of a treaton ]wcti(,s iafatftktira}, 
Composes! a commentary on it. Varamdu treats of only 
four Prakrit dialect Miiharfishtri, Paiiiichi, Magudhi, and 
Saur&scni. He and all later grammarians start from the 
assumption that MaJuLrasiitri is tile real and best Prakrit 
because it Is nearest to Sanskrit, One of tlft older works 
is the Priilrtn-!ak$anu of Chanda, a treatise which is of 
uncertain date, and the text ol which has been very badly 
preserved. 

Memachandra also Wrote a Prakrit grammar which, 
though largely based on the work of predecessor*, b the 
most important because of its comprehensiveness and the 
abundance of its linguistic mate rial. He deals with three 
other dialects in addition to the four of Vararuthi, besides 
including the Jain form of Mahar^shfri. tl is interesting to 
note that for Paiiachl he quotes pus sages From the no 
longer existing BfhatkathA of GuniuJUya. 

The value of the Prakrit grammars bus been very 
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scitoitvly questioned, blit not always willt justice. At least 
the earlier ones are indispensable to our knowledge of the 
Prakrit dialects, for the purpose of understanding both 
Prakrit poetry and Lite Prakrit portions of the dramas. 

The Pall grammarians of Ceylon and Burma, similarly 
deriving their material exclusively from the literature, have 
slavishly followed the model of Sanskrit grammar. The 
oldest Pali grammar is that of KatySyaiui, the K.icciivami* 
ffa&aran*. He differs from others in treating Pali as an 
independent language, not as derived from Sanskrit ; yet 
Ire use* the terminology of Sanskrit grammar, and frames 
his sutru* on that model. He has utilised Paruni and his 
successors (Including the KSiitH Vrtti) as well as the 
K&ttiatrx. His work seems to dale from between 500 and 
tocoA*», After 1000 a.I>., when it began to be studied 
in Burma. Puli became the vehicle, in that country, of gram, 
marital works on the language. 


h. Lexicography 

The origin <ff Sanskrit lexicography is to be traced to the 
Vedic Nigh-in^us ; but the real dictionaries, called by the 
name of kaiu p treasury " of words), arc separated from these 
by a Jong bitervaL The transition is formed by the /JAifr- 
/1 If&tj' or 1 List?; t>f Roo^ , ami the Gtiya-fiafAas, or H L\.*te 
of Word-groups*. The Nigh an tm contain verbs as wdl as 
nouns, but the Ko&is only nouns and hidedinab!cs. The 
Nsghanbi'L again, relate to individual Vedlc U'.xls only, 
while the Knits have no specific reference. The dictionaries 
*irc collections of rare and important words and meanings 
for the use of poets. Themselves written in verse (chiefly 
In the iMa metre K they are, like ihe treatises on perries 
|u/ajwi^ru) r indispensable aids to poetical composition* 
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They are of a general character* for they contain the 
technical terms of other literary departments, such m 
astronomy* There are two kinds of dictionaries: the 
synonymous amt the homonymous The srvnmiymous class 
embraces groups of words jyatcinAtitally arranged accord¬ 
ing to subjects that have the same meaning; for m-imor. 
all words expressive of "earth . The homonymous class 
comprises words with more than one meaning, which* 
well as the gender. fo often Indicated by the locative case; 
for instance, Mn* = 1 in ithe sense of) day'; friftt, # in three 
(gendera) 1 ' = ‘adjective*. The fact that the arrangement 
is not genera fly alphaheticaE is due to ihe dictionaries being 
intended to be learnt by heart and nol to be looked up, 
The older dicUeciarECs, which are known to tis only in 
a fragmentary w ay, are quite unsystematic and prolix In 
thdi definitions, the explanation often occupying a whole 
couplet [ 4 ttika\ w Many are known from quotations in com¬ 
mentaries only. The tt&mu'H&g&mtid&ma of Amara-simha, 
generally oiled the 1 Dictionary of Am antor Atmtra- 
Jtafa iupersotfed nearly all the predecessors of Amara* 
The author was 3 Huddhisi, though l.e doc? not specially 
favour rise Buddhist vocabulary* Moching certain is known 
of his dale, but rile probability h that he lived between 
550 and 750 A U, Hit work is a dictionary of synonym* 
in three sections. Of the fifty commentaries on this lexicon, 
few arc known, the best being that of 11 halt a K shirs - 
svnmiru who probably lived 1050 A* i>. 

A supplement tu the Atmrsk^h b the of 

ThirnrisotLimii-dcva. It h one of the mewl important uni 
inlerciling extant Tndhn lexicons, containing it dots 
miiny words peculiar to Buddhistic Sanskrit , as well as 
inscriptions! and even Prakrit words* ris .turiior also com* 
piled a concise lexicon, both synony mous and homnnymouM, 
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entitled Ilarifm/i, or ' String of Pearlswhich contain* 
more rare words than the former work. No thing h known 
dr lib-date, but it cannot well have been far removed from 

700 A-l>- 

Old mid important h the A n/kiirikA^muaaya, a 
hoineiaymoiH Lexicon by Knivata, An indication nf its 
antiquity h its arrangement; for it begins with words the 
explanation of whit33 requires a whole jfftka; then follow 
those that need a half, and lastly those that take up one- 
fourth couplet; then come supplements and a section on 
indeclinable^ 

The earliest old lexicon th.it is approximately datable b 
the A Mid&&na*r#tMa«Malfi of Hn Jilyudha, who w rote about 
950 a. d. It is short consisting of only 900 couplets One 
of the most e xtensil e lexicons is the of Ysidava- 

prakaib. another South Indian, who lived about a century 
later. The words arc arranged according to the number of 
their syllables then by the gender, and in every subdivision 
according to the initial. It is of great importance be¬ 
cause it contains many words nut to be found in other 
dictionaries. * 

Between u%$ and u40 a*l> p a Digamhara Jain named 
Dhanimjaya wrote a lexicon entitled Xdmn+mtllti nr 1 Gar¬ 
land of NounsThe poet Maln^vara compiled the homonym 
mou& Vtivaprakasa in the year uti A. D. as he himself 
stales. Another poet named Matikba composed his An*k« 
tirfAa£it&i t accompanied by a commentary, about 1150 \+ D- 

Of the greatest importance ire HcmadtaindroTs diction¬ 
aries, which, according to Ills own statement, he compiled 
as supplements to his grammar. Mia lexicon of synonyms 
h the Abhidhatta-z{}iiaMitnt K which consists of an intro¬ 
duction dealing with the different elates of words and of 
six actions enumcrating the Jam gods the Brahmin gods. 
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men, animals, denizens of the lower regions, while the 1-tst 
is concerned with abstract adjectives, an A particles. As a 
supplement to this lexicon he com pi ted the XigfwntKjer it, 
which is a botanical glossary in 3^6 >inka>. I fc also wrote 
the AtjAwffor ^ dictionary oF homonym* in 
seven sections of which ihe first mx deal with suhaUnrives 
and adjectives according to the number of their ^yllubtcs, 
while the seventh ireals of indeclinable*. 

Of latei lexicographical works, only two homonymous 
dictionaries need be mentioned. About iSOO a*d* Kcsava- 
srvAmin compiled ihc iV<hu}rffta-sar*iJkafya t in which die 
words arc well arranged according to ihe number of 
syllables, the alphabet, and the Render. The muck-quoted 
Nan&rihR&a&dfrkflmaf Medinikara probably date* from ihc 
fourteenth centum It is generally called MrdiniJt^a or 
simply JUrfinL It ieems to have been based chiefly on 
the t^rjvfi/raJtfJJa. 

There are also several special glossaries Some Arc 
associated with particular Buddhist Sanskrit works* re- 
semMing the Vcdie Nighan(us as l*cmg intended for indi¬ 
vidual text-'- and not having a metrical fonfi, The oldest 
extant Prakrit dictionary is the Fa tftf* /accAf- 1 namt-mdlit of 
Phtmai^k written in zjy $rj& stanzas and dated i A,D. 
The words are here noi arranged on any particular system, 
except that they begin w ith the names of ^ods and of sacred 
object*. Tin* work was used by lTcmachandm in hh 
or 1 Gkwry of Provincial Words; \ a* rli^- 
linct from tut-jamas or pure Sanskrit words and from ta£ 
ifamu* nr words derived from Sanskrit El is very impor¬ 
tant for the study of Prakrit, because the dictionaries on 
which Hcfnachandrs's work h founded have not been 
preserved, 

1 In Sntukm Fr&Jkrg*-fn£fmT 1 wealth of flic FrSkrSi lon^u*#* \ 
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The only early Puli dictionary extant is the A bhidhCma ■ 
ppadlpik&t or * Lamp ->f Words', of Moggallana, Dating 
from about uoo A.D., and composed in verse, it follows 
completely the model of the Amaru-fv/a. 

Zaehadac, /J»V inMuttn U'jrttrbufk*r t in Bui iter’s £Vg . ktjtatUfa , 
i. ], H597 (full ltiblioersi|ihy down to iSfljH Macdnntifl, Hiifs-rv, 
p. 4j( f-; WinterniUj Gnthuktt, lit, 4156-17- 

c, Philosophy 

Philosophy, in Sanskrit termed Anviksikl, or 1 science of 
research', has during a period of more than 2,coo years 
never succeeded in becoming independent, of religion in 
India. The systems called dariatias f 1 views') arc not 
merely* the doctrines of particular philosophical schools, 
hut of particular religious sects, The Indians generally' 
consider these systems to be six in number, consisting of 
three more closely associated pairs. These arc regarded 
as orthodox because they hold the Veda to be the principal 
means of knowledge. They a it the Purva- and Uttar a- 
fwfiKfmtf ; the S&kkhya and Yoga ; the fljOjta and Vai- 
itsika. The "Jain ffaribhadra substituted for the first and 
fourth Buddhism and Jainism, These eight as wdl as 
other systems, altogether sixteen, are critically described 
in the $iinNHtttr£atta-stol[tgr&&df Compendium oT all Philo¬ 
sophical Systems', by the great Vedanta scholar Mudhavn 
(fourteenth century*), brother of the famous Ycdic com¬ 
mentator Siyana. 

Philosophy a* a whole is not regarded as a iSstra or 
branch of knowledge like grammar and others, but each 
individual system or dariana is one in itself. The literature 
of each of these iastrm Consists of a sutra work :is its 
foundation, and a succession of commentaries. Hut the 
dale of none of these fundamental texts can be traced with 

t*H D 
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certainly, nor is anything known about tltcir authors, who 
arc nothing but names, some of which seem to be actually 
mythical, The basic t&teas^ which foim the starting-point 
of a system, in reality represent tlie end of a long and ex¬ 
tensive literary development that has been lost. They are 
all the productions of schools, not of individuals. Even if 
we could determine the date of the intros. this would 
prove nothing regarding the lime when the philosophical 
systems and schools came into being. Thus, though the 
Saifk/iya-sfiiru i the latest of all philosophical ititras, the 
Sankhya philosophy as reduced to a system is regarded ns 
the oldest. 

t. The Pftrva and the Uifara Mlmdtnsd 

Most closely connected with the Vedic religion are the 
two systems called the PArz'a-ntt mSfjisa and the f V/.vnr- 
ntlmJitisJ, the tatter better known under the name of 
Vedanta. They are the r eal philosophy of orthodox Bi ah* 
maoism, the ultimate appeal of which is the Veda, The 
former means ‘the discussion of the first (practical) part 1 , 
the latter, * the discussion of the second | theoretical) part 1 of 
the Veda, which is concerned with the doctrine of the world* 
souk The Ptirva-ttitmaysn was originally concerned with 
the rules inpljaf for the correct Interpretation of the texts 
relating to ritual acts. There must have been such rules 
centuries before Christ; but it by no means follows that 
the fundamental text, tlie Pilrt'j-mtmdfftsi• antra of Jaimini, 
goes back to such an early time. Here no other way of 
salvation is laid down but that of works, that is, of sacrifices 
and ceremonies,and no higher authority for religious duties 
[dhormo) than the Veda, These tititas contain little of 
what we would consider philosophy. Their importance 
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consists in their representing the method of discussion which 
has been adopted in the whole of the philosophical and 
scientific literature of I ndia. 

The oldest extant commentary is that of Sabara-svamin, 
who quote! a predecessor named Upavaraha, probably 
bub urging to the fifth century A.JJ. Me combats the two 
philosophical systems of the Buddhists. Two schools of in¬ 
terpretation of Sahara's commentary grew up. Hie more 
famous scholar representing one of them was Kumarila, 
who wrote a very extensive commentary in three parts on 
Sabam-svaluin'*, work. It is full of hair-splitting learning 
and acuteness. His polemics are directed chiefly n gainst 
the Buddhists, who denied the authority at the Veda. 
Written about 700 a.u„ it is of great importance owing to 
the many references it contains to contemporary literature 
and social life. Kmnfufla was a south Indian, and had 
n knowledge of the Dravidian languages. A later manual 
was the jVyiijvr tnaia-vistara of the famous Vedanta scholar 
Madhava. There was an original opiK>*itio» between the 
J-'foi'ti- and tile Utiara-mi «fAwjif. because the former re¬ 
garded work** the latlei knowledge, as the only means of 
salvation • but finally then antagonism became merged in 
their common Hrahmanic orthodoxy, 

The basic text of the Vttar&*mitmmsa is the Vtrfiinia- 
sfttra ascribed to BildarSyana. ft must have been consti¬ 
tuted cunt cm po raneously with that attributed to Jaimini, 
because these two iiuthots rcfci to each fiber's works. The 
iWan/d-sTttra contains only catchwords, unintelligible 
without a commentary': and ns there is no uninterrupted 
tradition between Badariyana and Sankara, whose com¬ 
mentary Is the oldest extant, it ts not always certain what 
BSdnrayapa’s doctrine was. It appears, however, to be un- 
duUbted that one of the main doctrines of the later Vedanta, 
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that of HtiyH-, which holds the phenomenal wot Id to be an 
illusion, has not yel been developed in the fVrfdrtAr-rfirtv, 
|t is first met with in the Karikas of Gaudapjida, which, 
excepting the f&ttets, arc among the earliest products «l 
Vedanta literature, 

Sankara, the chief of the VedSota philosophers, tvs* Lhe 
principal expnent of the a-stt;aiia (‘ ncuhdualbtic') doctrine, 
or strict monism, He distinguished a lower kind of know* 
ledge suited to the comprehension of the many, and a 
higher kind which met the requirements of strict philosophic 
thought. H is chief works were commentaries on the U pani- 
shads, the BhagaviutgiUi, and the f'Virf atttit-siitra. Many 
other works, of which he was not the author, are attributed 
to him. We know nothing about his life, but in nil proba¬ 
bility he flourished from about Hco A.l>- onwards. tivery 
word of the Upanishads b irrefutable truth to both liuda- 
ray ana and to Sankara, hut they differ in their interpretation, 
The style of Sankara is no longer that of a living dispu¬ 
tation, but rather that of a scientific treatise. His sentences 
are long and involved- Hut his exposition ts clear arid 
transparent compared with that of Lite latoc philosophic 
commentaries, His GUabh&fyti, or ’Commentary on the 
Bhaga;adgiU \U rather an independent tvligio- philosophic 
treatise than a commentary in the strict sense. From the 
Gitn he tries to adduce proofs toi litsmvu doctrine, especially 
its exoteric part relating to the performance or social duties. 
Of his other works may be mentioned tire AomkAiti^ a 
compendium of the Vedanta doctrine in sixty-seven stanzas, 
with an appended commentary. The subsequent literature 
of Sankara's monistic doctrine is very extensive. One of 
the most devoted of his followers wot Mjdhava, who wrote 
the Pmeatiatl, the most popular exposition of the Vedanta 
in the India of to-day, 
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The best known and favourite short handbook of the 
Vedanta, serving as an excellent till rod net ion to Uic system, 
Is the i ‘fdiinttt-uira>' the Quintessence of the Vedanta by 
Sadananda, who must have lived before or soon after 
1500 A*U., as commentaries Oil his work were already 
written in the sixteenth century. In this 1 realise Sinkhys 
ideas arc found intermingled with the Vedanta framework 
of the system, 

As the followers of Sankara also formed a religious sect, 
so tlie other Vedanta schools represent as many religious 
sects, The next in importance to the adherents of Sankara 
were those of Ramanuja, who, in propounding tbc doctrine ot 
■ qualified monism *, sought to combine with belief in one 
deity the doctrine of the love of God {bhitktiy. Kitnimiji 3 
activity ranges between 1175 and 1*50 A.U. He was a 
south Indian, a native of Conjee ver am. The names of his 
father, mother, and teachers are known. Originally a 
monist, he became the founder of the thdstic VaUhtjava 
sect of south India. His chief work is the SrlbA&fftt, or 
* Glorious CommentaryThough a convinced believer in 
the truth of site Upanishads and of the VfdiHta*s&tras, he 
combated the views of Sankara on the relation ot action and 
knowledge, on true knowledge, on the mutual connexion 
between Brahman and tht world, on salvation, ami so on. 
Hts chief aim, the reconciliation of the doctrines of the 
Ujianwhads, the IHuigtwaiigita* the . 1 / ahabhara W, and the 
I'lttunas, with hi> own religion and philosophy, was theo¬ 
logical rather than philosophical. To Ramanuja Llic 
legendary Vyksa was the seer and arranger not only of 
tlie Veda and the MtMMrzta t but of the Vedanta-wlrm 
as well. He assumes three principles: the individual sou!, 
tike inanimate world, and God as the Supreme Soul, His 
theories ot the externa! world are based on Uie Sankhya 
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philosophy And the PyrSnaa. 15 is doctrine of devotion 
{bh&kti) to a peison,it deity he soughi to combine with lib 
conception of nature. In addition to his chief work, Rama¬ 
nuja also wrote the Git$ m bfaasyf r, a commentary o# the 
Bhagwtui-glid. 

A well-known founder of a religious sect was Marlhva 
(1197-1 ay®), who wandered about the country pleaching 
his doctrine. He wrote commentaries on the seven old 
Upanbhads, the VeddHta+sfttra, the Bhagavatfgilt i, and the 
BhagavaOt Pur i1mi t as well as a tin tuber of independent 
works. By very forced Interpretations of the texts he 
endeavoured to reconcile his dualistk conception of the 
world by combining the Vedanta with the Sankhya system 
and the BhSgavata religion He summarised the doctrines 
a fh is d teal bt ic V ed ii nta in h is Ttffva ^aiikhyaHd. H e wrote 
as a strenuous opponent or S:ti\kara. 

The founder of another sect was Yallabha (1+78-1530), 
who was devoted to the Cult of Krishna, He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the VedSutasntm entitled Attubhfijyd* 

The Vediinta philosophy allied itself not only with Vish- 
nuitc, but with isivaitc sects. Here, too, we*find that the 
original monistic doctrine branches oft* in dual unit and 
Bliakti directions. 


2 (rt). The Sankkya System 

The earliest philosophical ideas are tu be found in the 
Veda, and later the doctrines regarding Brahman and 
Atman in the U pan [shads, but the oldest philosophy that 
was elaborated as a system was the Sahkhya. or * cnumcra- 
tive philosophyso called because classification or prin* 
ciples is characteristic of the system, It t» the philosophy 
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of realism, which Arose in opposition to the idealism of the 
Upanishada, 

The doctrine of Kapiia, the legendary founder of the 
system, was independent of the authority of the Veda* 
For it was not based, like the Vcdlnta. on the inter' 
preiution of Vedic writings, It was only later that it 
attached itself to Rifihmiinism. For the founder rejects 
the conception of Brahman and the world -send. He dis¬ 
tinguishes matter, which is real, and an infinite plurality 
of individual souls, which arc not regarded as emanations of 
a single world-soul. The ultimate cause of the world U 
primeval matter iprakflt), which in spite of its oneness 
consists of three constituent elements C-dlcd jpiHtM. Suffer¬ 
ing arises from the non-distinct ion of soul and matter; but 
discriminative knowledge causes deliverance from suffering. 
Tile Sank by a b thus not only a System explaining the 
world, but also a method of salvation, Rill of all these 
doctrines there b nothing in Vedic literature; they thus 
form a direct contrast with those of the Veda. The teach¬ 
ing of the Safikhya. however, already exercised some 
influence on fhe second chronological stratum of the 
Upanishade: the Kaput, the &vtt&tVaU\t& , the Praimt, 
and the Maitri. 

There is a mixture of SSnkhyn with Vedanta doctrines 
in the philosophical sections of the MtihdbhSrata, the 
Puratiai, and tht* Dintrma-!astra of Manu, The Sahkbya 
indeed pervades the Purnna* to such an extent that what b 
generally called * Epic philosophy might more Correctly 
lie styled 1 Puranic philosophy Ii cannot be doubted that 
BuiMIui grew up In the atmosphere of Sfinlthya thought, 
for it U the essential brub of his world-view. There seems, 
in fact, good reason to believe that the Silnkhya doctrine 
came into being as a system between 800 and 530 H.c, 
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That it spread in early limes beyond the confine* of India 
is indicated by the Sirikiiya jwirabie of the co-operation of 
the blind and the lame man being known in China in the 
second Century B.*U 

The oldest and completely preserved work of the 
Sarikhya philosophy is the Sdikfya-kariki of Iivara- 
kftshna. This work, with a commentary, was translated 
Into Chinese between .157 and 369 A.i>, It seems not un- 
likely that both text and commentary were anterior to the 
Buddhist teacher Vasnhandhu, and came into existence 
about 300 A.D. It is written in the aryS metre, and pre¬ 
sents it dear exposition of the Sihkhya doctrine. A very 
competent judge, the late French Sanskritist Auguste 
Barth, regarded it as the pearl of the whole scholastic 
literature of India. The account given of the Sarikhya 
doctrine by the Arabic scholar Alberuiu in 1030 a.Tc is 
ba^cd on this work, 

The most valuable commentary on the SankJtyt~k4rik&, 
and at the .same time the best methodical account of the 
Sa[ikhya doctrinr in general, is the Saftkfiya-itiMVQ-kattmudl 
of Vichaspati-misra. * 

Tlic Sdrikhra*siUra, or &6nkhya-prmNtC&t>6, probably 
dates, in the form in which we jwssecs it. from the fifteenth 
century, but i*. in all likelihood based on an older S&hkhya- 
siitra that was known many centuries earlier. Its oldest 
commentary, the SM»kAye-siitra^vffti , was written about 
1500 a, t>. by Aniruddha, 

About i5j0A.Dk was composed the Sdttkfya-firavacaaa’ 
bkatyn by Vijjiana-bhikshu, who as a strkt Vedanta 1 heist 
gives a forced interpretation of the Sartkhya-suira in con¬ 
formity with his own view's. Me divides the doctrine of 
salvation into four parts, probably suggested by the four 
noble truths of Buddhism. This division, however, seems 
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to be ultimately derived from Indian medical science, 
which aeparate* U* subject-mailer into the four sections of 
disease, health, cause of disease, and cure, &» Vij?i;lna- 
bhikshu himself tells us. 

2(b)> The Yoga System 

While ihc Sahkhya arose IndepcEidcjnly or religious 
bdiefi the Yaga m& the immediate result of religious 
needs. Its origin may be traced to pre-Vedit ideas. Die 
primarymeaning is the 'yoking' of the mind with a view to 
concentrate thuugliL on a single point; for these exercises 
aim at the regulation of breathing, sitting* and restraining the 
senses for the purpose of exclusive concent ration on a 
single supenmtur.il object! in order to obtain m a result 
supernatant) knowledge and supernatural powers. Such 
practices arc prehistoric, going lia.dk to a lime when there 
was no essential difference between a saint and a magician. 
That they were pre-Buddhistic in India appears from the 
great part these exercises play in ancient Buddhism. As 
restraint of till senses forms part of them, ihcy evidently 
include morality. In this aspect, Yoga could be combined 
with any philosophical system* In one form or another, 
Yoga U to be found among all Indian ascetics Including 
Rudxihhts and Jains. As a system it became closely asso¬ 
ciated with the Sdnkhye* from which it differs only in its 
ascetic practice and in its adoption of theism But its con¬ 
nexion with belief in a god i* a somewhat bosc one. The 
god fijjNfra) of tiie Yoga system does not create* reward, or 
punish. He Is only a separate soul which is eternally com¬ 
bined with the most subtile constituent of matter, thus 
possessing the aiLiibutcs of power, goodness ami wisdom. 
Devotion to God Is only one element In Yoga morality 

X 
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[kriyikpga)* Its phlUfeOphlcal basis in othcrwfett entirely 
the Snrtkhya system. Hence S^kAya-prm-aaina b the 
fflinmyn title of the SUfthkya-siUrtt and the Ytignsittrx* 

The Yogti-tfilra^ tlie foundation of the Yoga philosophy, 
is ascribed to Varan jn!L who, however, b probably noi 
Identical with the ghimmariaru the author of the M<jM- 
bk&$ya. It coiiNwts of four action*, which deal with the 
nature of concttuiatkm, the means oi concentration, the 
mimculnws powers acquired by concentration, and saltation, 
which consists in the isolation \knmtfy&) of the souk The 
philosophy of the system is contained fa the co rn meet .irk*. 
The oklf?t of Umm: fa the w iiACiibed to the 

legendary Vyasa, 3ml probably ikiling from about 500 A. Ik 
This work Was further commented on by Vachftspstci^ttKia, 
Vfjnjnn-blnkhhii p arid King lihopi eleventh century). To 
a Inlcr period belong the treaties on Antfsj-vvga or ' strict 
Yoga *, which are practical numnah giving rules on the ctf- 
lernal aspects of Yoga* such as postures, breathing,, dkt T 
and so nn ( as opposed to the "royal Yoga 1 of 

Paiaiipdu which 5r eh icily concerned with meditation. 

* 

3, The Nyayu and VnUeshika Systems 

More closely complementary than iht Sahhhya and Yoga 
were the two systems called fsyuya and YitiAeshika, which 
finally coalesced tua single principle* Iking essential! y indc- 
pendent of religious bdii-f.thcy may lie dc-uibid at strictly 
scientific system* of logic and the ilieory of knowledge, 

Nyaja properly means ‘ method *, applicable to any kind 
of argumentation. Disputations ami learned contests play 
such a pint in audcni India that a system of diaJectic^ 
called a binly of mk^ for correct thinking, 

arguing, and inferring was naturally developed* The 
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founder of the Nyava system and author of the AVJm-J&Gf,1 
b by t».~ui;iiun unanimously reputed to have been AlaJiapfuln 
GoUmtu It cammt, however, be doubted tbit the Swtra 
attributed tg him is the work of a school, not of an indi¬ 
vidual man. Its original form must also have undergone 
nuidTfiaiiiijna and mtcrpohtiuns It consists of five bnoks, of 
which the first two deal with logic and the theory of know- 
ledge and dialectics; die third with psychology; the fourth 
with rebirth and salvation; while the filth h a supplement* 
h may date from about 300 a.d. in its latest shape, but its 
original form must he much n trier* There fa a very old 
commentary r the JSfyd - s§fi a . which licars a certain 
likeness to PatafijaliS MuhtbkA^ya^ by Ikikahila-svamin Vat- 
syayaiu, who lived not improbably shorn 350 a,D* 

The whole orthodox Nyaya-jastm constats of five works: 
the Sfltra. iLa commentary, and Lhree fuijjcr com mental fcs. 
The Nffty&$Mtrn^sk&fya was commented on by Uddyota- 
kara. who ta quoted by the poet Sub.mdlui, and who himself 
quotes the Buddhist logician PhiircziakutE. The latter lived 
about 635 a h Tk and on Ids part refers to Uddyotakariu 
lienee it is highly probable that these three writers were 
con lorn parties about 635 to ^50 a*D* Uduyana, a highly 
esteemed writer mt Nynya ornl Vfoi^hika, lived in the 
tenth century, one of hta work* being dated 9H4 \ m ih He 
Was the author of the /Cujam^nj{iii\ or 1 Handful of Blos¬ 
som* 1 fun the tree of Nyiiyaj. This work aims al proving 
the existence ol God from the Nyuva point of view The 
author especially .itlacks the atheistical docuine of the 
MiniLimsHikAs as well as the law of causality m the Vedanta, 
in the Sankhya. and in Buddhism, Hu also wrote a special 
polemical work against the Buddhist*. 

The five works mentioned above constitute the 'old 
school 1 of logic- l ive great Buddhbt logidan Djgnaga 
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inaugurated the medieval school. Thb is chiefly repre¬ 
sented by Buddhist anil Jain schohia* Many of their works 
arc only preserved In Tibetan translations* A pupil of 
Dhacmapala, who before 635 A.n. had been head of the 
school at NSiand^ was DharmalcirtL He wrote the Ayqjftf- 
ftitutu, Lo which DJiarmottaia* who lived about Boo a.1 >. m 
Kashmir, composed a commentary. 

The famous Jain scholar Hemachandm wrote & work on 
logic entitled Pram&rtartrtfmamsa in the jtw/iyj trtyle, The 
* new school 1 of logic at Nkvadvrpa in Bengal begins with 
the Tattva^intmumf* a systematic treatise on the Nylya, 
hy Gange^i, written about 1 ico a. Ik After this the Nyitya 
aystem degenerated into a very barren >choUstirisjn+ 

An extremely useful glossary of Nyuya technical terms 
is the ymytf-hi&h which was compiled at the instigation of 
Professor* RLlhler and Kid-hum in 1E74- 
The Yailediika system which, independently of teltgimw 
belief, endeavoured to explain the origin of the world from 
atoms, seems to have been akin to the fokayntn materialistic 
philosophy* The Nyfiya and Valic shi ka were th e ph i 1 osophy 
uf non-theological scholars and ‘heretic * 1 It is significant 
that the lluddhi.stsp and Jains had a considerable share in 
their development There is a dose affinity between the 
VaiSeshika and the Jain philosophy* The former may 
have ariFien before the Jain and the Buddhist canon * about 
the second century ; hut the which is die 

Uiub of the system, and the authorship uf which Is attri¬ 
buted to Kaiyapu KaMdu. is certainty not *0 old in 111 
extant =ihape. In this form iris a Brahnumk work w ith a 
religio-etiiieaj tendency; Rut there can be little doubt that 
it was originally a purely secular acicntific work, which was 
fnter turned into an orthodox fhahinanical tt-M tti n quite 
Mipei ncial manner* Kt> old commentary ot the Vmtfpkn* 
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s&Jra has l>ccn preserved. The bhatja of I’rusastapada 
entitled P&d&Mka- \Uiarmn-tattigraha probably (hues from 
about 700 A, IX, and Is really an independent ms oral In 
which tile subject-matter is systematically arranged, it is 
at the present day acknowledged as their tort-book by 
adherents of both NySyasud VaiSeshika. The commentary 
with which in Opt A. P. Sridharn supplied this work was the 
first Va&shika text to set forth theism formally. Hie first 
commentary, in the strict «c, <m the iwas 
the tfpajkdm of San kar a- in i&a. i t seems to have t it t le val ue, 
for,as it was written as late as about JGoo A.P., the tradition 
of the Original interpretation hud long died out. 

Them is a great mass of commentaries and other works 
on the Nyaya and YaiSeshika which. In the later period, 
arc indistinguishable- This literature tends rather to 
obscure than to explain the two systems- A number of 
compendia dating from this later time exist. They are 
well adapted to serve as introd net ions not only to the 
Nyaya-Vaiicshika, but to Indian .scientific literature in 
general. The oldest of these handbooks Is the Saf/j- 
padarthi of SiGaditya, who cannot have tived later than tlic 
twelfth century, A treatise on logic, studied ail over India. 
Is the Bhas-iparicchtda . a manual of the NavadvTpa school, 
whose author also wrote a commentary tin the Syuya-sulra 
in the year irt^-pf. The beat known in Eurojx: of these 
handbooks ii- the Tnrka-ittmgraka by the south Indian 
Anuam K hat pi. I* « - 1 short and clear summary of the 
most important tenets of logic and dialectic. The date of 
iht author is- uncertain, though it cannot be later than the 
sixteenth century. 

Sivaite sects attached themselves closely to the Nyaya 
and Vaiscahika. though these systems were, as we have seen, 
pilch- secular in origin> 
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I idtiiib tiit orthodox syitems was the doctrine of 
mjitemliimi called fakUyata, 1 directed to the world', the 
founder of which ws* held to be Chiirvaka. Hut it w*» -m 
old school is indicated by the fact that in the I- 'iunyfr 
pi taka Lhe Hud d I list monks were forbidden to occupy them* 
selves with this doctrine. Of the literature of the adherents 
of Chitrv[ikit nothing has survived, and their doctrines art 
known t<> us only from the accounts of i >pponen^, We me 
informed that their philosophy was laid down jn a sutra 
alii ibuted to lit thaspati, and in the Bhasfuri mentioned by 
fatahjali tn the Mah&bhdfya, ft is not surprising that 
these works have perished, because the materialists weft 
detested by all religious sects, nut only a> repudiating the 
Veda, but as hostile to religion in general. They regarded 
the soul as only an attribute of the body consisting in intelli¬ 
gence. They regarded it as coming into being when the 
body t* formed by the combination of dement*, just as the 
power of intoxication arises from the mixture of certain 
ingredients. When therefore the body is destroyed, the 
soul necessarily disappears. Thus results cannot be pro 
duccd by transmigration' but by the i?ue nature of 
things. Hell, they assert, is nothing but eaithly pain pro¬ 
duced by earthly causes; and ■salvation is simply the dis¬ 
solution of the body, They do not admit the existence of 
anything supernatural- The Vedas they describe as the 
incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and as tainted with the 
three blemishes of falsehood, self-contradiction. and tau¬ 
tology; Vedic teacher- as imposters, whose doctrine art 
mutually destructive; and the ritual of the !ir< thru inn as of 
m> value except as a means of livelihood. If an anitnul that 
Is sacrificed reaches heaven, why. they ask, dues the sacri¬ 
fice r not rather offer Ids own father t The only end of matt 
they regard a* sensual pleasure to be enjoyed by ignoring 
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as far a possible any pains it may involve. While life 
remains , they say, 'let n man live happily, let him feed on 
pleasant food, even though lie run into debt; when once 
the body has been reduced to ashes, how can it ever return 
to life?' It is perhaps not surprising thnt the literature in 
which such views are set forth should not have survived in 
an environment so uncongenial to them as the general trend 
of Indian thought. 

The question whether Greek arid Indian philosophy were 
in any way connected has often engaged the attention of 
scholars. The characteristic peculiarities of Indian philo¬ 
sophical literature are such thnt the jjossibitity of the 
Greeks ever having directly studied Indian philosophical 
texts i# extremely remote. Any influence exercised by 
Indian on Greek philosophy must hat e been due to oral 
intercourse. The similarity between the (fleatic school of 
X'_ no i dr tines and Parmenides and the Yt rifmta is probably 
due to parallel development rsithei than borrowing. The 
innnence of the Siihkhya on Greek philosophy <» possible 
and perhaps even probable. In the case of Pythagoras, 
Indian Influence is by some scholar? thought to be un¬ 
doubted. On the other hand, Greek influence on the 
N yaya and Vniscshika has been suggested though not 
proved, Thu* the Aristotelian doctrine of the syllogism 
may have influenced ihe Liter development of Indian logic, 
and the atomic theory of KinpcdoHes may have affected 
the parallel atomic doctrine in J odist, 

Lowell an it Owgb, .Viif7jirui'^iiwaiiw J fntA(i , 'A CwnjiejtdtiUJi 
of all I’lutrooptitrjJ Systems \ tr„ and ed„ Lotwiim, 1X94. Mu Muller, 
Tk,- Six Sytiemi of Iruii 'H Phibscp^^ rw* «L, l.andun. 1903. 
Mwcdonelt, Hitt*?, eb *v, pp. 451-a (MMtajapliy). WSnternlti, 
CtuhkAt*, iii. 417-r* 
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d . Legal Literature 

Dhftma-iastra is tin: designation of legal literature in 
Sanskrit. Mere the ward dharma has a much wider con* 
nutation than 'law*, for it includes religion, custom, good 
conduct, duly, in fact all that Comes within the sphere of 
right. The oldest treatises on this subject are the dfuinna . 
sHfraft which grew up in close connexion with the work* on 
ritual ikalfia), They arc not compendia of law, but deal 
with the religious duties of man. They proceeded from the 
Vcdtc schools anti were used by Brahmins for the purpose 
of instruction, not for practical application in law courts. 
They form part of Vwlie literature giving directions regard¬ 
ing daily religious rites, purifications, penances, duties, anti 
rights of householders. Brahmins, kings, ascetics, forest - 
hermits besides discussions on cosmology and eschatology. 
It Is only where the duties of kings arc concerned that 
sections occur on family law, legal procedure, civil and 
criminal law iiyeivaAtirtt), They are written in the $titra 
style, but in alt of them, verses, generally in the iteka, often 
in the trisjubk metre, arc Interspersed. 

The best preserved of these works is the ApiUtautblya- 
d/urrma- ultra, belonging to the school of Apavumba of the 
Black Yajnmcda in south India, On grounds of language 
and subject-matter it can bntdly be estimated to date from 
later than about 400 B.C. A Tittle later, and attached to the 
school of Ifiranyakcsin, is a ultra which differs but slightly 
from thm of Apastamba. Somewhat older than Apaa* 
tamba's is the ultra of BaodhSyana, abn represent ing a 
south Indian school of the Black Ynjttrvtdti. But this 
work has not been well preserved, for some of its sections 
are certainly later addition*- to its original form. 
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Most probably The oldest of this class of treatises is the 
D&arnta-idjtra of Gautama, which belongs to a school of 
Lhc Samctvtiia. Though quoted by some of the earliest 
Dh anna-sill rat, it seems to contain some interpolations. 
1 * 1 let than Gautama is tile Vai ittha-dkarma-ssitra , which 
probably belonged to a north Indian school of the ftigittia. 
This* too, contains a good many interpolations. It quotes 
a Dharma-sutrn of Manu. which was probably the basis of 
(he famous . 1 I&ttftt/aema^Mst^a. The latter wotk once 
quotes the Vatiffka-dkarma^sittra . which probably dates 
from some centuries before our era, A more extensive 
legal work titan any of those mentioned is the 
Martwt*i5rfm, also called the I ifnu-stttfti. It is founded 
on an old Dhanui-sGtra of the Kathaka school belonging 
to the Black Vftfttry6fo. The Visit mike redaction, in 
which form it baa come down to us, cannot date from cm tier 
tli an about *00 rt.D., as is proved by tile occurrence of the 
names of th*: seven days of the week, including the term 
jnh<d t for Thursday, which is based on the Greek name 
Ztvi, The passages <n which widow-burning is recom¬ 
mended belong to the same time. But the oldest parts of 
the work must go back to a very early period, for the texts 
of the Kathaka school, with which lhc rif$u~sm?/i is con 
mreted, are among the oldest remains of Vedic literature. 

A very early and extensive Dliarma-sQtra, which belongs 
to she Mailravagiya school or the Black Yajurvedn, is that 
of Harlta, quoted hy both Apastaitrttt and BaildhSyalfe. 
As is the case both in the Bfmfih3])ffna-sMni and in tin- 
Vatisth>i-d/im uta-^sira, the siit'tis are interspersed with 
jf iukas and with trislub/t stanzas. 

Although the Chronology of the legal literature is imeertain, 
it cun be assumed with probability that the older Ultarma- 
sutres belonging to the Vtdtc school date from between 
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Jtooanrf ,\oa n c. At any rate, they represent the oWeM 
phase gf die legal literature, because they characteristically 
deal with religious duties and rites to a far greater extent 
than with secular law. Thus the juristic part of the Apis* 
tamha-iharma-tHtra amounts to only about one-seventeenth 
of the whole work. 

The leaching of ilftarma in Verlic school* early gave 
place to general law schools meant for all ctassw. It was 
in these legal schools ihat live metrical Dhirms-listras and 
Smrilh arose. These were no longer handbooks for the 
narrow circle of a particular Vcdic school, but for the reach, 
fog of the religious and secular rights and duties «f all the 
three twice-born daises. These manuals naturally became 
more extensive, and treated law in the strict sense in much 
greater detail. The s&tra style was no longer adequate for 
the purpose, and the metrical form, especially the Mr 
verse, long familiar ns the vehicle of the dmplc epic, aa 
well as of the didactic poetry so closely akin to the epic, 
was adopted. This sententious poetry was indeed one of 
the chief $Mltes of the Dhftnns-lirtrai. 1 he teachers of 
tiharma themselves name as its soutccs, blades iruti and 
ivtfti, the practice of the cultured fiiffSA) and customary 
tew (SclraX The rules of the latter two authorities were 
early ex pressed in Hakas, many of which go back to the 
time of the DhannA-ifittt* or even farther. Much old 
material fa thus preserved in the Uhnrma^istras, which arc 
themselves chronologically taler productions. Numerous 
ethical and legal maxima in metre are found in the epics, 
especially tile MnMhharafa. Hence the epic (if/tal is 
staled to be a fifth source of dAurtna, 

These metrical law-books have tern studied as authori¬ 
tative for centuries all over India down to the present day 
Though claiming validity for alt castes, they are primarily 
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written in the interests of Brahmins, But they deal 10 a 
much larger extent with the rights and duties of the Icing. 

No work has enjoyed so great a reputation on*! author¬ 
ity throughout India for centuries as the Mittava*dk<trma- 
testra, also called the MrnusmrH, or 1 Code of Mann', 
Sot only in India, but among early European Sanskrit 
scholars, fantastic views were hdd regarding the age of this 
work. Thus Sir William Junes attributed it to tire thir* 
tccitth century U.C-. and A. W ■ V. Schlege! to not later 
than ICOO H,<-. It lias been shown to be based on an 
antecedent DAann»* 6 tra, which was later versified, It is 
ill fact probably one of the earlier examples of the trans¬ 
formation of an old Dharran-fOtra into a metrical Dharma- 
iastrtu Even yet the limits of time within which it must 
have conic into being have not been narrowed down to 
a shorter period than about four centuries : between *oo ax. 

and aoo a.i*. , 

The relation of the MaHM'imfti to the ifn/uib/tSeata is 
of some import ante in investigating its dale, In the latest 
retina* of the Maft&bkdraia. especially Book XI It. passage* 
of a Dharvm-Mitra of Matul are quoted and actually occur 
in our Manie-smr/i, On the other hand, a large number of 
identical verses occur in both works without being desig¬ 
nated as quotations, As the varieties of reading are some¬ 
time* better Id the one text, sometimes in the other, the 
conclusion is that such verses have in both texlr been 
derived from the floating sententious poetry which we have 
seen to be one of the source* of the metrical Dhanrn-sastras, 
and of which it would be vain to attempt to assign the 
priority in the one text or the other. We seem to be justi¬ 
fied In inferring that the oldest pans of the MatiabhdraSa 
are older than our MaMtsmfti ; that its latest parts quote 
x work which was virtually identical with our M« t >u-im r n \ 
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and that both texts borrowed a considerable amount of 
Identical muleiial from the sententious poeuy that was the 
common property of the educated No more definite 
chronological candurfurii am justified in the present ^ale 
of our knowledge. 

The contents of the Mtmn-smfii show that the interval 
between It and the uldcsl Dharmasutra^. which, like Apas*- 
tamh.i's, have remained unmodified by interpolation, mu&t 
be comrfdcrabfe, The purely legal parte of the Mana-imrii 
amount to rather more than one-fourth of the whole work- 
Owing to the sources from which a considerable portion of 
the book Is derived, it produces on the whole the impress 
sitm or sl didactic poem. Lu which imagery, similes and 
dented diction abound, Tile author evidently aimed at 
producing a literary work rather than a dry iiuiiu.il of 
jurisprudence, 

A testimony to the widespread fame of Mmu is the 
number of commentaries composed on it in every part of 
India. M cdliatitHl, who lived in Kashmir probably n the 
nfmh century, was the author >f she ottk^ surviving com¬ 
mentary ; he frequently refer* to p rejection. some of 
whom he speaks of us ancient. Another commentator, 
probably belonging to the twelfth century* is Coviadfcraja* 
whose work U distinguished by accuracy, and is valuable 
for its explanations o( difficult passages. The best known. 
1 recause most frequently printed, commentary is that of 
Kulluka written at liemra in ihc fifteenth century, It is 
of Little independent value, being virtually a plagiarism of 
the earlier work of Govindaraja. 

The reputation of Mtttw extended to Burma, Siam, and 
the islands of java and liaJlp whose Jaw ha? been greatly 
influenced by this code. 

Next in age to Mnnu h the 1 ^jila i all yit-svtt m ti w the 
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Dharma-&*tra of Ydjnavalkya. It is probably based on a 
no longer extant Dlrarma-sHirn belonging to eastern India 
and attached to the White Yojtmteda-. for it ha* becndiowo 
to have affinities with the Grhyit-sfitta of that Veda It l* 
evident that YSjHtnxtlk in represents a more advanced stage 
than Mmttl, for it is more concise, more dearly arranged 
and more systematic. While Menu confines the sphere of 
evidence to the statement-' of witnesses, ami in tlic matter 
of ordeals treats only of those by fire ami water, YajtU- 
■fHttkya deal* exhaustively with written documents as evi¬ 
dence, and knows five kinds of ordeals. This law-book also 
contains far fewer passages resembling didactic poetry than 
Mamt. Many indications appear m it that it dates from 
no earlier than ^co A.fr. Tlie most fsinnils of the tflinj 
commentaries on Yajn apathy a is the 1Witdktara of Vijditn- 
csvara. This l*, however, ntore than a commentary, being 
really a juristic work based on 1 tljHavntkya. I he author 
was a south Indian who lived between to.?o and noo A,n, 
His work early acquit ed a great reputation in Jknaio as 
well as the Deccan, and as late as the beginning of la*' 
century ncquiiJd a new importance within the jurisdiction 
of frit bit India through Colcbrooke's translation of 

its section on the law of inheritance. Quite a number 
of commentaries were written on this authoritative work. 

The date of the Xtirmta-smrii scem» to be somewhat 
later still, as would appear from internal evidence. It is 
much more advanced in its treatment of law than JrW 
Thus it emphasixea written procedure and documentary 
evidence. It has much more elaborate subdivisions undcf 
various heads Thus Minin's eighteen titles of the low 
have in Nireda ijji subordinate divisions. 1 lie occurrence 
of the word dhutta (the Latin dtnartus^ us the name of .i 
gold coin, shows that the XHtadti-smrti could not have 
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cumc inu* beirtg before the second century ®,c, and that 
it was probably not composed before the fourth century v i*,, 
because though Roman gold coins were already in abundant 
use in fndia in the first century A, fx, the word rfo/d/** is not 
iriel with till 4co A, Ih m Enflcripticm 
Tlie fjrhtisfrifi-rmrti' of which only fragments have been 
ptoerved in medieval quotaiiofs^ i* .siill more closely con¬ 
nected with J/flirta than iVimmCr : for it resembles ;» com¬ 
mentary whkh, always starting from the dim of Matm t 
supplements and extends them. It deal* exhaustively with 
legal documents, and recommend* widuw-burning^ which is 
not done iit lhe earlier law-books. Representing, taken in 
all. n more advanced stage of development than Nar$da % it 
probably came into existence a century or two later 
There arc numerous other Dharmi-dAjtr&s which also aic 
known only in a fragmentary way from quotations Many 
oLli^i Liter Smfitis. preserved in inunuscripts or printed tn 
collections, deal not with the whole of Marma m but only 
with part' One of the more important and comparatively 
edd legal works is the Pm dsarn-smt f$\ which was com* 
mented on by Madh&va In the fourteenth tenuity- It U 
tin certain wfacthei thi> Parham i* identical with the one 
mentioned by MetthifcftJd in the ninth century. 

Of greater importance than the later law-book* arc the 
J^fatrma-ns&rtNrf&Qfr which are systematic and sometimes 
very extensive works on Marmti, Tim type of legal iitera- 
tme began lv be produced from about i toe A. \h t and con- 
timi- i tu Appear even at the present day, Many of these 
work* are important on account of the numerous quotations 
they contain from older w orks that have since been Just 
fine o| the carlEesft book* of ihi^ cI;ls^ i% the 

by l^kahmldluira. the minister of a king ^ ho is identiirnl 
with GovindacKsJiUnt of Kanauj 11105-43 a»UhJl 


Hemddr?s ('atnrvarga tinUltmm 

Between nrto and 1309 a.D. Ht)Tn 5 dri wrote a bulky 
work entitled Caturvarga-^iatamaiti . which in five chapter* 
deals with vow-:, almsgiving, places of pilgrimage, salvation, 
funeral lilt* (iraddka)* and the sacrificial calendar. h also 
teems with quotations from the Purarias and the Smelts. 
Other compendia lieat of kw in the strict settle {syactktlnt). 
One of these is the Dfor*a-raftnt of Jimuta-vahana, written 
probably in the fifteen ill century. A portion of this work, 
the Dtiraktega. on the Jaw or inheritance, is the chief 
authority of the Bengal - linoI of law. and was translated 
into Kiigiish by Colcbnwke. 

In the eighteenth century several Dhar tun-mhttidhas were 
e nmpllr .1 by pandits, who were commissioned for the pur¬ 
pose in the interest or the law-courts. 

Jolly, JVr.Jt/ HttJ Sitff, in U«>>lrt T s Entyrfpfrtoiix. H. pari ?, f W>- 
Mactl-mcll, Uiiturv, 41H 10. \V intern Hi. u+nttiehft, iiL 4 ' 9 'S‘M 
fbiLUcginphy down to roiiU 

t>. Science of Practical Lief {A r/frairistm) 

In conncxk.fi with the (h*trine, which we find mentioned 
before our era, that there arc three chief aims in human 
lift- {fritttrga ): the good (dt&rma), the useful uirika), and 
the desirable {k&ma\ there was developed a branch of 
literature railed arthauUtra, comprehending practical ai ts, 
economics, administtation, and especially politics. flit 
latter as an independent branch is also called Httii&strti or 
1 science of conduct or government', Since the king was 
regarded as iccpiiriog a knowledge ol the other aspects of 
arffaiditrn. the lerm nltiidUra is sometimes used as a 
synonym. Because 10 the Indian tnmd government meant 
monarchical rule only, this ‘Hence i- itl.-O called riijaaftt, 
* the conduct of kings that is. the policy of government, 
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The extant metrical Dhartna-iiistras presuppose ortha- 
iiistra as a special science, and the twelfth book of the 
MakSbASrata attest its existence. The fornusc teach duties 
ultimately based cm rovdatiutt \ the latter the measure* 
tliat conduce to gaining man-fin] re anils apart from con- 
fid nations of religion or morality. Thus the post M:\glia 
IP- 93) speaks of «if-Rggrandwemcut and the sub¬ 
jugation of the enemy constituting the essence of policy 
The Buddhkiv were entireiy opposed to its methixls, 
rejecting the notion that morality should give way to 
advantage, and regarding nlti as systematic mendacity, 

By far the most important work of this type of liteiatuic 
is the Kmttitnn-arth&i&itra, a l realise on the art of 
government and administration attributed to Kan ply a 
(otherwise Chan, iky a or Visb{iugtiptq!, the minister of 
(.'handsagupbi of the Mntiry.t dynasty. No work of 
Indian literature supplies such full Information on the poli¬ 
tical and economic conditions of ancient India Though 
its existence was long known, it «■*» nm edited till i^c** 
It i written in prose consisting in a mixture of s&Sra and 
commentary which it h hardly [wssibk to separate. A few 
verse# art interspersed in it. and every chapter ends with 
one or more stanzas generally wdl adapted in sense to Lhe 
preceding prose. As regards its teaching dF duty, the 
.-ir/Autdsi*0 is entirely ilmhminlcaJ, inculcating the duties 
ol cadi caste and each stage of life exactly like the smfiit- 
One o! its chapters is concerned with the various means of 
getting rid of traitors and enemies of the state ; and 
nothtng, it is indicated, is too perfidious to accomplish such 
an cud- Besides the unique extent t*. which this work 
throws light on the life of ancient India, it would have a 
special chronological value if it could be shown to be the 
work ni King Chandiagupta's famous minister. Fur then 


Uncertainty of Kauiitya's date 

wc should Iiave the first and only certainly datable evi¬ 
dence regarding Indian literature and dvOizatioii for such 
an early period as the fourth century B.C But unfor¬ 
tunately we know nothing of any activity of Kau^ilya 
either as a teacher or no author. Chandragtipta ascended 
the throne about 322 B.C.. and in 302 B C. the Greek Mega*.* 

1 hates eamc to Ida court as the ambassador oi Selcukos 
Nikator. We posses a fragmentary account of India 
written by him during his Jong stay in the Country'. But 
neither lie noi any other ancient author knows anything of 
the celebrated miniaLer of Chan drag up ta, A careful com¬ 
parison of McgasUicno' account with Knutilyas Artka- 
JSlin 1 does not confirm the assumption that these two 
authors Were contemporaries. No appreciable agreement 
is to be found between the conditions prevailing at the 
time of A&ika and those described by Kaufllya, Patafljall 
in the .U/iMtMfja mentions the Maury as and the comt 
{mkkit} of Chandragupta. but not ;t word about Kan\ilya. 
Ail our information about Kau^lya belongs to the region 
of legend and poetry ; anti even here there t> nothing about 
his activity as a teacher and author. In the ArtAatiirtrti 
itself there is no trace of any reference to the Nandas, the 
Mauryas, or King Chatidiagupta and the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in hi- day It is true that lld.il verso in the fir^t 
two chapters and at the conclusion of the whole book state 
the ArtkaMstra to be the work of K imply a, but the 
probability is that lire chapters containing these verses 
were added at the final redaction of the work In the book 
itself the author « never called OhSnakya or Vidinugupta, 
but always only Kautilya, and it is highly improbable that 
the ministei of Chandragupta would have called himself by 
a name signifying ‘ crookedness *, * perfidy'* lire name of 
Kaiiplya, too* Is mentioned in the same way as in SQtras, 

/ 
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to indicate the text of a school, not of nn individual author. 
The Conclusion thus appear* to tw justified that the Art Jit* 
Jdstra b ascribed to K airily a because the legendary 
minister of Chaadragupta was regarded as the typical 
master of the science of politics, cunning and unscrupulous, 
but devoted to his prince. In this way alt political maxims 
came to be traced to Ghana ky 3- Surveying live work as a 
whole, we find that, in addition to polities In the narrow 
.'feme, it contains n mass of material, requiring expert 
knowledge, on subjects like architecture, mining, military 
science, and so nn, at! of which no individual man, even 
in ancient India, could have mastered. The works of 
specialists must therefore have been incorporated without 
much >i it era t inn, A long literary activity both in the theory 
of politics as well as in various technical sciences must tie 
presupposed before all such matter could be combined in 
a single work. From a consideration of nil the branches of 
literature which ll presupposes or shows agreement w ith, 
the conclusion seems justified that it is not older than 
2 cq a. !>■ at the very earliest. It is valuable to have a work 
supplying evidence for even so remote a period as this. 
Some scholar*, however, have been inclined to assign this 
bocik to so mythical a date as at hast 50c years earlier. 
The designation of Kaufilya a> the Indian MachtnvelH is 
justified m so lar ns the unscrupulous method - of both apply 
to a monarchical state only. But Machiavdli bases his 
method.- on the teaching of history*, an aspect entirely 
absent in Knutilya, who founds hi.% method* solely on 
theory*, as to what means arc best adapted to safeguarding 
the ruler, though his theory probably often corresponds to 
actually prevailing conditions. 

A later and somewhat different kind of work is the 
Nttisdrn of Kamamlaki or Ram and aka, Entirety written 
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in verst, it has raiber the nature ef a didactic [went Ilian 
of a manual of politics. Liken KaVj’a it h divided inio 
cantos. In his Introductory vctsch the author eulogizes 
VishnttgUpta as having by the cflicraqr of his imr-gucs 
secured the earth for Chaudvagupta, ltUewhcre he speaks of 
Kau^lyn as hb gitru , that is to ray. as the master on whom 
he draws as hb chief source. Probably several centuries 
lie between K*a(ilya and Kiimandnki, the literary evidence 
regarding whom points to Ida dating from between joe and 
730 A.n. Though the contents of the NitiiSra partially 
coincide with the Arthaidstra, a considerable portion differs 
entirely. Hence its author must have used other lOUfcca 
as welL 

In the tenth century tin: Jain author Somadevasun 
composed in Kashmir ilia X!tivUya»iria. or ■ Nectar of 
Political Doctrines'. It shows close dependence oo the 
Artkttiasira, with which It often verbally agrees 1 1 be- 
ipieiKly paraphrases flic text, and may then actually serve 
as its commentary, ft is, however, a work of a totally 
different kind . for it is not ft practicil manual of politics 
and economics *but rather an educational work intended for 
the guidance of kings- The author includes in ulti not only 
political wisdom, but also moral conduct. Although a Jain, 
he assumes the outlook of a Briihnml and ts a strict adherent 
of the Caste system. It I* a prose work written in short, 
terse sentence*, hut not at all in the sTtira style, ibe lan¬ 
guage being deaf and simple. The author is fond of intro¬ 
ducing sentences of a proverbial type. Such are: 1 A man 
who has not studied science is blind even though possessed 
of eyes'; ‘Hotter is a world without a king, than having 
a dunce for a king\ A J ain touch appears in the precept: 
♦ One should not indulge in any sport that involves injury to 
living beings* 
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A short work hy tile wdl-kriowtt Jaina iiiosik Hema* 
dinndra fa the L ttgtn^rhfin-nUiitUrrt^ ■ Brfef Mantiiil mi 
Politics for Jaina*'* It b composed in IMxt interspersed 
with occasional explanations in prose* By far the greater 
pari of the work, however, deak not* as its name seem* to 
Imply, With polities, but with civil and criminal law m 
connexion with thr Dharma Ustriis, especially the Mitmi- 
j mrtl 

There are several other works on mfi, some of them 
attributed by iheif writers to mythical sages of old, The 
editor of two of Liiesc endeavoured to show that die ancient 
liufbns were acquainted with fiie-arms and gunpowder! 

Ikdonginsi to the sphere of (TrfhtidjJrn arc all kinds of 
maimrik tleating with spec hi 1 branches of practical know¬ 
ledge, $uch as the treatment of horses and elephants, the 
art of war (MwiHrteiltit, architecture the science: of gems, 
and 50 on* The term though strictly spcai ing 

the hire of plastic art, Ls specially applieii lo architecture, 
which is also called vas/tiviJy /1 , 1 science of building \ One 
>jf the chief works on architecture is the . i fJ.wt-stira. or 
1 Qtdntea^cucc of Mea^iuciuejit^ F as curmdfcfed with the 
foundation* and building of houses ; utt\ temple?* town- 
pb lining, construction of images, and so forth. 

There are ahv works on the art of music [i&mg£ia-i&sfra) 
both vocal and, itistiu mental. At a biter si age were pro 
duced special iiamllxjokfl covering the whole ground of 
muikaJ art: notation, scales, melodic?, singing; mulled 
ms m intent a, dance and mimicry ; organization of musical 
bands and of concerts, besides many other details An old 
work of the kind is the Sfitfigifa+r&tndtar<i by ^arfigadcva 
csf Kashmir. Nothing mure b known about it a date than 
that its commentator Kalkn.lt ha. lived about 1450 a. d, A 
later wurk is the Stvftgi(a-darj>arfa of Damodam, who not 
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only ns«l the Sat»gita-riitttSk*irii^ but took over pafLa of 
jl word for word ; when he differs* from his predecessor he 
probably borrowed from older smirces and is to this extent 
important There are also monographs on melodies, its the 
Ratftifibi'iifta <tf SonioniUHa written in 1609 A - 

An old science u that of gems, with which Vara- 
luunihim shows familiarity in Ills Several 

works on this subject ate rxuut, but their date is unknown. 
Even the art of thieving is mentioned iu the AfaktiMdrata 
and in one of the early dramas as the subject of a treatise, 
and om- such work has actually been preserved. 11 is 
entitled Sa»mtikh^k,ilpa t ox' Rules of the sis-headed One’, 
that is, of the god of war, Kartlikcya, who is regarded as- 
the guardian deity of thieves. Magic la an art in which tIn- 
chief of a robber gang is required to be well-versed. 

Tins subject ia sufficiently dull wiili liy Wtateraiff, 

SO0-S5- 

/ KAma&stra 

The literature which is connected with kdttti t, the third 
object of lift,* and which goes under the designation of 
Kama fas fra, or 1 Doctrine of Love', cannot be altogether 
passed over here. The oldest work on the subject is the 
KfivUUUra of Maltenfiglt Vatsyayaita, whose treatise is 
evidently modelled on Kautffya'a Artfai&stra. and who 
analogously to his prototype rimy be called the Mochiavclll of 
erotics. The contents of this work appear to us for the most 
part indecent, but it must be home in mind that the Indian is 
alwavs much more outspoken on sexual matters than we 
nre. Like other Sanskrit manuals, ft contains many pedantic 
divisions, class! ticatiem*, and definitions. It cannot in any way 
be compared with the ‘ Are a run tor ia 1 of Ovid. I he gtcale/ 
part of the work should be o( interest to the ethnologist only ■ 
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but its age alone gives it some importance in the history of 
Irteratuie and civilization* The third section contains some 
valuable ^upplcmcnutry informal mu on the marriage cue- 
toms described in the (jfhya* and DharmasOtra*, and the 
sisth section, which deals with the position of courtezans! 
k of the greatest interest for the history uf civilization. 

Though this is the earliest extant work on the subject* 
Vauylyana himself mentions that he hmd many prede¬ 
cessor^ The KiimnJ&stra has a close connexion with the 
writers of Kavya, for its study is enjoined on these poets, 
and the manuals of poetics (atmpJkdnM) contain many sections 
that touch up mi the subjects contained in (tie A'dmitdtfnt. 
Hath Subiindhu and IVhuvabh uti are thoroughly familiar 
with the A'lT mustffnz the latter even quoting it. This 
shows that Vitsygyajia's work must have been writ ton 
before fioc On the othei hand.it h undoubtedly i :■■ i 

than Kautily^ AtthaJastra* We may therefore c^njec- 
iufc that it date;. from somewhere about 450 A. D. 

There Is a very detailed commentary on the tlmasfifni 
entitled ¥ 4 y\tm*ifnytfJ writLen by Vaiodhtm In drapeda, 
who lived in the thirteenth century* A p at her extensive 
literature on erotics flourished in the later period, ( f this 
may lie mentioned the Rantahasjn, or 1 Secret of Love + , 
corn posed before 1 zqq A.D* by Kokkoka. who professes to 
have used as his sources no\ only Vltsylyim&’s teachings, 
but also thote of other exponents of the subject- Another 
well-known work is the Anauga-rtthga^ 1 the Stage of Cupid \ 
by a royal author named Kalyanamall^ who probably lived 
in the sixteenth ternary* 

WrrttErnitt, 6Vr<lit, 536-41, K ji-c» 41 brief Account of ihis 
itlhjeeti together wiili in hlhLirr^nipUy 
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g. Medicine 

The beginnings of nicfiic.il science reach far hack into 
Vedic limes, in the magical hymn;- of the At/uirvaicdn 
and the magical ceremonies of the ritual literature, especially 
the Katrfiktt SBiret belonging to this Veda, we find early 
acquaintance with the healing art and healing plants. 1 lore 
as elsewhere the magical physician is the first ' medicine 
man . This connexion with magic has never been for¬ 
gotten in India: for even in scientific medical works 
demons are recognised as originators of disease, and Incan- 
tattnns as remedies. In Vedic text:- cm In- traced the be¬ 
ginning;- of anatomy, embryology, and hygiene. Thus the 
Aikantattifa and the Satafotha Br&hmami contain an 
exact enumeration, of the bones of the human skeleton. 
The old name of medical science is Ayurveda, or ' Veda o! 
longevity \ regarded as our <>f the supplements nf the 
Alfmrvaptda, The Ayurveda according to tradition con¬ 
sisted of tight parts, nmong which were included demonology 
fthc doctrine ofMfssases caused by demons! and toxicology 
(the science of poisons!. The age of medical science in 
India is attested fay fa frequent mention in ancient Buddhist 
Literature. In later times, too, the Buddhists showed .1 
partiality for the study of medicine. This b indicated by 
the detailed account given by the Chinese traveller I-tstng 
{seventh century A. D.) of the medical science of the Indians. 
The oldest approximately datable medical texts were also 
Buddhist. An ancient Sanskrit matinscrfpt containing seven 
texts ivas found in jHqo at Kucha in Chinese Tnrkistnn 
buried in a Buddhist relic-mound (ttfifin), The pahtco- 
graphical evidence indicates that it dates from about 
jjd a.i» t Three of the seven text' are medical. One of 
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•hem deals with garlic, w hitli is said to heal many' diseases 
and to prolong life to one hlimited years. Atinthci, entitled 
A'avattitakn (' Cream T ), L- an abstract of the l»cst i»f tat lier 
treatises. The contents Include prescriptions of an archaic 
type, and many medial niutu.'i it to* .ire mentioned, but none 
now known except Su^ruta. All these manuscripts, which 
arc fragmentary, Lire in verse. parLly even in artificial 
meires. The language in which they arc written is Sanskrit 
mixed with Ptakritlsma, 

Ihc three ancient authorities on Indian medicine are 
Charaka, Sii^ruta, ant! \ agbha^a. These names are repre- 
muted by three SarphitiLs, that is, large Collections or com. 
pendra oi medicine which ivert probably based on ■. Ucr 
special treatises, no longer extant, of difTcicnt branches of 
medicine. 

Iho Caral<t~satpAit<j is, according to its own statement, 
an adaptation of an older work by an authority named 
Agnivcia. The Chinese translation 1473 A.fc.) of the Pfili 
Ttpifaha italei that Cliarakt was the court physician of 
King KanishkiL If this statement is correct, Chartika 
I bed in the second century A,!*., Lot the ‘evidence is un¬ 
certain. It is, however, clear that lhe text lias not come 
down to us in jts original form, Both the manuscripts 
and the editions show very divergent readings. Moreover, 
a Kashmirian named Dfidhaliala, who Jived about Kog a,t>„ 
supplied about one-third of the text, besides revising and 
adding to the whole work. Hut the original pact of the 
bunk, which, like the A tmiitlya-ar/AaiSitt'o, ft written 
in prose, with verse at the end of each chapter, is tin- 
doubtedJy old, being probably the earliest of the surviving 
treatises »n medicine. 

The Ceea&n-say/rita consists of eight j*m* covering the 
whole field of medical science. One of its statement'; is 


Charaka and Sttinda * tt 

[lint the tin i r mainstays of bodily health are eating, 'sleep, 
and absttmiousurrv Charakit is a moralist and phtosopher 
as well as a physician In connexion with hygienic rules 
and with the doctrine that sin ts one of the causes of 
disia.^-, he also >;iws many religious and moral! ureccpts. 
In life discussants about the soul he shows himself fatailiar 
with the Saiilfhya philosophy, an well its with the theory 
of the syllogism in the Nynya, and with the categories of 
the Vaiicshika system. 

Tlte oldest commentary on Cliamka is that of Chakrj- 
panidatta. which daLc from the eleventh century. Long 
before that tim- Charaka had been translated int^ Persian, 
and thence fftto Arabic about Hcc A in 

The best known Indian treatise on medicine is the 
Sttirufa-itiiithitn, which is composed in prose intermixed 
ivith verse; but, both in language and matter, it arrears 
to br litter tlinn the original part of Charaka* work. The 
name of SuSruta was known in the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies to the people of Cambodia in Part her India, as well 
as to the Arabs, as that of a famous physician. Though it 
cannot be doubted that Suiruta belongs to one of the early 
centuries of our era and cannot be much later than Charaka, 
the authenticity of the text of his work in its extant form is 
guaranteed by the safeguard of commentaries only from the 
eleventh century onwards. Before lhat time it was pro¬ 
bably subjected to considerable changes. Titus it is said to 
have undergone a revision -it the hand* of XSgfirjuna. 
Sujruta, as contrasted with Charaka, was particularly 
partial to surgery, which is hardly touched upon by the 
cat tier author. Susrtila requires o high moral standard in 
the votaries of medical science. Thus he say* among other 
things that priests friends, neighbours, widow#, the poor, 
and travellers should be treated gratis by ’.he physician as 

a a 
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if ihuy were hi* nlatJon*, while to hunk re. fowler* p oiiu 
casts, and rmncffl fid medical aid Lit all should be extended* 

The oldest commentaries on Suiruia no longer survive; 
the earliest one extant is the of Chakrapani- 

datta, the ccHttmaltatoT uf the rlcvcnlh oentilty alim Jy 
mentioned, 

Witli the name or VagbluiVi, the faM of the mcdu\d trio, 
are associated two fomoifc work?, the 
1 Compendium of the Eight Branches', and the AstMgn 
hrdftyti-XQmh iffi. * CuSkeLr -n of the Qi tint essenc e of [hi: Eight 
Branched of medicine, Even in form, a? being compos'd 
it* a mixture of prose and verse, the former is older tiiun 
the latter, whi^h is entirely metrical, Thr difference bet wten 
the two works is apparent in thdr matter also. When 
quoted b\ later medical writers the former appear? :t:- 
VridtiLu -VMgbhapt, 1 tin old Vagbliata T , while the Uittvi is 
simply called VaghbAta On the^e grounds we are jiisijfkri 
in aisuroftig that there were really two writers of the name, 
and that the elder probably lived about 6oo a.tj,, she 
younger some two centuries later. The elder wa 3 probably 
the man of whom, without mentioning hh name, the 
Qiine?c traveller hlilng says that he had recently written 
n compendium of the eight parts of medical science- The 
elder was undoubtedly a Buddhist, and probably the 
younger also. Both of them quote Suiruta as well u 
Charaka* 

Much about the same time as the younger V5gbha£i f 
thin i*« T £oc AJ) (p was written the * f&iresij- 

gation of Diseasesby M&dhavakani, the sou of Indukara. 
Tliia work is generally called or fs 

referred m by tin still dim ter title of NtJwa. This is, 
indeed* the chief Indian work on pathology, in which the 
most Important diseases are treated In detail-and which ha* 
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remained an authority to all fct« treatises on the subject. 
Its celebrity is attested by the number of commentaries to 
which it gave rise. It is presupposed by VflutU's Siddht- 
ysga or Vrtttlaitt&Jhavn. which give* prescriptions for all 
disuses ran'dit' from fever to the results of poisoning. The 
twvi works are so intimately connected that they have even 
been supposed to be by the wine author, ChakrapSpidattz, 
a native of Bengal, already mentioned as a coirtmentatoron 
Cliaraka and SusrUta, was also an independent medical 
author. He wrote in 1060 a . d . the Cil-itsdsara-satii^i.tftii. 
a large compendium of therapeutic* based chiefly on the 
Suidkiyog*. 

Another medial work is the Stritgadhtirn-samhiUt, 
which anno* have been written later than 1200 A-t>„ as 
there is a commentary on it by Vopadeva dating from about 
130c A-I). Preparations of opium and quicksilver are men¬ 
tioned In it as remedies, and the fading of the pulse in 
diagnosis is exactly described, subject* which do not occur 
in earlier treatises Matty other medical Works, including 
monograph* have been written in later centuries, down to 
quite modern Fiores, but these it Would be superfluous U> 
mention here. 

There is a very extensive literature that deals with the 
miraculous healing powers of metallic preparation* (called 
MM) and that belongs to the lower branch of medicine 
concerned with magic and alchemy. The most important 
substance here used i- quicksilver, which is recommended 
as an elixir of life, a mcan> of rejttvcnation, and a remedy 
for all kinds of direnscs. As quicksilver was also regarded 
us u means of Iransmuting baser metals into gold, works 
dealing with miw belong to the sphere of alchemy also. 
Such works were already (c, 1030 A. d.j known to Albcriini. 
who speaks ol thorn with great contempt- 
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Mcdico-botanrcal glossaries calkd Higkantu were prob- 
aWy known overt in ancient limes \ but the extant diction- 
at ’ r -" of this kind arc not very old* A fteugal physician 
named Sure^vani or Surapala composed in the year 
I&7J AJ>, a vocabulary of medical boUuiy entitled Safrtlt- 
frrariipn. All these medical glossaries arc writ Lon in 
verse. 

Even in the nineteenth century a number of works on the 
remedial substances used in the practice of medicine were 
composed in Sanskrit. 

Though there can be no doubt as to the indigenous 
origin of Indian medicine, U has many resemblances to die 
Greek science, some ol which can hardly be explained 
except by the influence of the hitter Several remedies, 
such as opium and quicksilver, and in diagnosis the feeling 
of tlie pulse. Indian medicine owes to the Persians and 
Arabs. On the other hand, Indian works on medicine 
Cli.itaka and SusrutU) were translated into (Persian and) 
Ambit about 8oo a. D. In the Middle Ages Arabic 
medicine became the chid authority of European pin sicians 
and remained so down to the seventeenth cefitury. In this 
way Indian medical writers became known in Europe, 
Ch.ij.ika being repeatedly mentioned in the Latin trans¬ 
lations of leading Arab medical writers. In modern Linus 
European surgery lias borrowed the operation of rhinoplasty, 
or the surgical formation of artificial noses, from India, 
where Englishmen became acquainted with the art in the 
eighteenth century, 

The medicine of Tibet, Ceylon, and Farther India Is 
altogether dependent on that of India. 

Jotly, Ufthi /*, in Iliihler’t ExijifafruAtt, hi, part to. Wmurtninr, 
Gti- h f, A/<r h iii, ja i J4_ Ma I'dunail, /// >J<<ri, 43 5— 
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h . Astronomy 

The science of astronomy has utmost invariably been 
associated in India with astrology, its unscientific branch. 
The same writers arc. indeed, often the authors of works on 
both astronomy and astrology. 

The beginnings of Indian astronomy are to be traced In 
the mythological and cosmological fancies »f the Veche 
hymns and the Rrfihmanas. The celestial phenomena nf 
light as subject to an invariable natural Saw {f'ttt) are con¬ 
stantly dwelt on by I lie Vedic bards. Occasionally we find 
traces of a more scientific conception of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. Thus one of the B&bftftpaa observes 
that the sun does not really rise or set, but produces day 
and night on the earth by revolving. The Vedic sacrificers 
bad to make careful chronological calculation-, with regard 
to their ritual, having for lhi> purpose to observe accurately 
the phase* of the moon, the course of the sun, the seasons, 
and especially the undue with it* twenty-seven or twenty* 
eight constellations (twitiitr&t). The origin u-f tin 1 * iodine, 
which Ls also found among the Arab* and the Chinese, is 
.still an open question. The attempts to constitute a 
calendar for sacrificial and ritual purposes reach fw back 
into Vedic times, hut .ictual works on. astronomy do not 
exist in Vedic literature. 

Of the supplementary literature attached to the Vedas 
under the genera) name of V*d 8 kg&$ only one short work 
survives from among probably many tint dealt with 
astronomy. It Is the ?$wtifa-\>e<ii&gti, a brief trellis* 
composed in /Mm (forty-three in the recension 'be 
Yajurvtda and thirty-six in that of the Qi.ptrfu', and con¬ 
cerned exclusively with chronological calculation. Only 
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partially tntclltgible on account both of its Jtf/rrf~hke style 
and of the corrupt state of the test, It chiefly describes Use 
five-year jupt, or cycle of five year? of fib days, as welt 
as the positions of mow and *iin a' the-soluttces and at 
new- and. full-moon in the drdc of the naknitrai, or lunar 
mansions. 

To the earlier pOst-Vedic period of Indian astronomy 
belong liie following works: the VrdtUni•garg&safpkita, 
which, however, is chiefly astrological; an extensive astro- 
nomica I Vfnnga of the jams, the SSrijfapanMti, or 1 Instruc¬ 
tion regarding the Sun’, also some supplement ary treatises 
of the Atkarvawda, which are mostly astronomical, There 
is also an astronomical fragment preserved among the 
Weber MSS. which were purchased at Leh tn Ladakh by 
the missionary' F Weber, Two other works art^ known 
from quotations only. The astronomical-cos-d >e< ■ 
lions of the MahSihdrata. the Puranas, and the AfAttmn- 
JAarmtlBttra belong to the same age: none of these works 
show any trace of I lie influence of Greek astronomy. Here 
we first come across the doctrine of the four ages called 
irfa, trtta, dvUpnra, and kati. of which %aeh preceding 
one surpasses in excellence that which follows. 

The later post-Vcdk period of Indian astronomy is 
entirely po-d-Christian. As opposed to the pre-Christian 
stage, it Li scientific in chapter as well a> no longer pmcly 
Indian. The system of astronomy hr re developed, in fact, 
presupposes knowledge of Greek astronomy- 1 he work?, 
belonging to this period may be divided into four classes : 
i. Siddhfattai or handhooks giving a detailed account of 
« complete system of astronomy; i. Karats or worlcs 
serving as guided for rapid and convenient astro non ill- ai 
calculations; jp Works with astrortomkaI tables Fad 1 dating 
calculations; 4 , hfumerous comtntntanc* on older works 
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nficn cemtaining valuable quotations bom treatise* that 
have been lost. 

i. The oldest and most important complete extant wotk 
of this period is the Sfifya-siddhUnta. which, composed in 
ifokijs. is divided into four chapters. Tile present form of 
the text is not the original one ; but iU chief teachings ate 
those of Greek astronomy- There seems even to be an 
allusion hi a foreign source in the introductory verses, 
where the booh is stated to have been re* wkJ in ^Ihe fit) 
of Rotnaka, which must refer to Rome or Alexandria, I he 
peculiarly Indian Impression made by this work is tine to 
the enormous duration of the cosmic ages that it lays down, 
to conceptions such as that of Mount Mem being stunted 
at the North Pole, by the acceptance of the traditional views 
as to the conjunctions of the planets with thclun.ir mansions, 
and other features. The aim of the author W» in ^ *° 
retain as many of the old views as was compatible w.ih the 
new doctrines and to adapt the latter as far as p®®i c 
the earlier methods and calculations 

a . Tiie Stityn-iiddhanM is one of the five old Skidbiptas 
described by the* famous astronomer and astrologer Varilha 
mihira m his PaSeaiiMM****, ** doctnnes 

ofthf five SfddhaniBs that 'ere authoritative in hb time 
ii> the form Of a Karan*. Inlermil evidence shows that this 
work wa* composed in the year A5 A,l) - I ,ie account 
that Virffliamihini here gives of the four Siddhantus -uher 
than the S&ry^idtUuMa is ah the mure important as th«e 
four (the f'itamafh i- f the f'iiiifffay the Fa i/Ajff*. and the 
Remnka-iithlMnta) arc no longer extant. Judged by the 
cviiJciict of the / 'iwtasuUihati(ika t the clearest tr ices of 
Greek in flue tie*' appear to have been found in the Renuika- 
sidttk&m. The length id tiie year was here calculated in 
exactly tbt same waj 1 as it waa by illy \.»arthos (second 
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century n.c,), and after him by Ptolemy (second century 
a, rM. The author also look a j fflga> or cosmic age, to consist 
of 1^50 solar years, thus departing enlirdy from Lite Indian 
tradition of the duration of such an age* Different from the 
old Rvmrtkrt-sidMiAnUi is the work with the same title that 
was revised and at leg & I to have been improved by Srlshtpa 
after Yaruhamihira. Of this work Brahmagupta gays it 
had borrowed so much from Li±fa p Aryabhata, and others 
that it had the appearance of a mueh^MUched garment, But 
though the doctrines of the older Rvmaka-siddk&ntii are 
Greek, it nevertheless diverges in essential points from 
Greek astronomy. It farther differs quite considerably 
from the $ftry&-siddft$ntti i which also shows Greek influence. 
These two SiddhJUitai most therefore go back lo different 
sources But since the S&rja-suidkanta „ though agreeing 
generally with the astronomy of Ptolemy (140 yet 

also differs front him, it is impossible to answer with cer¬ 
tainty die question when and through what works Greek 
astronomy Mflurnced that of India- Th • uncertainty is all 
the greater since wc know 1 ni» more of the date of the five 
SiddhnntoH than that they were regarded by Yarahumihira 
about 500 a.Di as authoritative works* All therefore we 
can say is that the} p mint have come fa to existence in the 
early ecu tunes alter Christ, perhap in the fourths 

Among some older astronomers mcusionctS by VarSbs- 
rnihira is Aryabhata, whose work, the Antibffntiyu. is ul 
equal Importance 111 the history of mathematic and of 
astronomy. Written In the aty r 4 metre, it consists of four 
pans* The fir*t of these deal* with a system of numeral 
notation [peculiar to Aryabhata and with I he fundamental 
ctemtnt* of the system ; the second nives a brief summary 
of his mathematical teachings; the third contains the out- 
lines of astronomical caleuMiof:s of time; while the fourth 
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is concerned with the celestial sphere. Aiyaffonta was 
probably the first u'bo concisely gttmniafitted the witem 
developed in Hie SiddhSnta. without, however, introducing 
many improvements. lii> point of view is much the s'ame 
*- tint! of tile author of tile S&rya-tiddA 4 uta. There is, 
however, one point in which he showed great ndgiiialil j': 
he maintained ihe daily rotation of the cirth round its 
axb, explaining the daily rotation of ihe celestial sphere 
as only apparent. It CBBnol be proved that this doctrine, 
which was rejected by the later Indian astronomers, was 
adopted by him from the Gitrtka Both Varihamihlra and 
Brahmagupta assailed this doctrine, just _as the Greek 
doctrine was long combated in Murope. Aryabhata was, 
according to his own statement, born in 476 a.d. and wrote 
his work in 499 A.I). 

An extensive astronomical work entitled Arya-siddha ttia , 
by another but later Aryabhata, was known to Bhlskarn 
Biid liLis been preserved 

The insist famous of 1 the Indian jastronojoers who lived 
rtftci Variihamihira were Brahmagupta and Blubk&riLcliatyA, 
The former, according to hii own wrote his 

BrahuhisfhutjisiMkanta in ilie year 6*N A-l>. H cgeneral ]y 
agrees wftlihis prorfecusor*, but his treatment pfhis «ibjeel- 
matter Ls more detailed stad methodical The eleventh 
chapter nf hi* work I* exclusively concerned frith cHUemng 
his predecessors* especially -Aryabhata. Though Hmhm^ 
gupta is chiefly eminent as a matheniatkknj some oi his 
chapters Jtre devoted to the solution of astronomical 
problem* 

The last famous astronomer, Rhaskaricharyn k was born 
in 1114 a. U- find produced the SitirihdHfa-sireittrtnt , writlcn 
In the firya metic in 115a a.p. He enjoys a Ercat itpu 
tatioiii especially as a mathematician, and in astronomy hfs 

J! b 
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iv«rk is regarded as second «ttly to the Sinya-snidhtMa. 
But the high value attached to his work is due solely iu 
the fact that it represents the old system more completely 
and dearly Lhan usulier works do, and that RhHskam him 
self has added a Commentary in which the usually concise 
rules .ire explained and proved in detail. Hut Bhasfcara 
teaches nothing new, and is in tact completely dependent 
on Brahmagupta. His work consist a or four parts, of which 
the first two, entitled Lliavdfi ami Bljaganita, form the 
mathematical introduction, while the other two, the Grata j. 
gayitOdkySya and the GoISxtbf&ya y deal with astronomy 

proper 

A second work by Uhaskara, the Karma-kutMa, was 
written in 1178. 

hrom the centuries between Brahmagupta and 1 thus kart 
few astronomical book* are known. 

With tin- comjuest of India by the MuIumfTKrlaiL' the 
I erso-Arabic influence on rtidian astronomy began, but It 
WaB not slrt>f, h' enough to oust 1 lie old indigenous science, 
in later centuries the hist work of any importance on Indian 
aslmnomy was lire sutdAdttfa-taitvtk-vrvrka t>f KrimdSkara. 
written in 16& a. TV Though borrowing from Perso- 
Arabic astronomy, it is essentially baaed on the Su>r i- 
tuidharsta and attacks llhitskara The old India* astro- 
nomical works have never altogether lost thdr authority, 
even since [ 'urtipean science has become known. 


Astrology 

Astrology, 01 the theory of the Influence or the stars on 
human lift . has U cn very intimately connected ivilli a tro- 
Iiomy lit India. The belief in the importune of celestial 
phenomena as good or bad omens and in the possibility of 
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infcriing Ule fortunes of men and of prog ricsdcating future 
events from the position of the heavenly bodic?, It extremely 
old in India as well as in other eastern countries wit It. an 
ancient civilization* Even in the Brfihinana* we hear of 
stars iliat ivere 1 favourable J or r unfavourable' at weddings 
and other ceremonies, According to the \ JhacmasGtrej} an 
astrologer is indispensable to the king as the fut vhtfa 
(or domestic chaplain). Un the other hand, occupaEkm 
with astrology as with magic* is regarded as causing Iffl- 
purity, Buddhist monks, loo, were for hidden to have 
anything to do with astrology, soothsaying, and similar 
superstitions The older works on astrology Iiavc been 
utmost entirely lost* having Sxen ousted by Ysiihamihira, 
who attained ihc highest authority as a tcachr^i of the 
subject- The only one of the canid treatises that I in* 
i.ome down to u:, b the I rddharga-sa«i Ail d ; but It is 
very doubtful if even that work has been preserved In un 
approximately original form. It i> inteiesting to note that 
hem is 10 be found a verse m which the dependence ■A 
Indian on Greek astronomy is acknowledged : I he Greeks 
indeed me balbarous, but nhb adeifcce is well established 
among them ; therefore even they arc honoured like seers, 
how much more a Brahmin who is an astrologer.' 

According to Yaratwmihira* the j?Giik~£Ssira l or 1 Science 
of Stai> V which embraces astronomy and astrology', i* 
divided into three brandies: tantra, which deals with 
calculating istronomy; k&tA g which Is contented wub ihc 
horoscope ; and AfMiJ or which teaches naturei 

astrology, that is to say, the doctrine of omen- derivable 
from occurrences in nature generally* but especially from 
Lckhtiai phenomena. 

Tiie chief work of VajfihamJWia, who dealt with ali 
departments of astrology, h the /ipAafitimAitA, which is a" 
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the same time the most Important work on natural astro* 
'otfv- It may even lie called one of the moist important 
work.* of Indian literature in general. For as natural 
astrology is concerned with all departments of existence, 
the most diverse aspects of public and private life come to 
f>c touched upon in this work, which thus assumes cjuilc an 
encyclopaedic character. It Ls of great importance even for 
Ihe history ,,f religion, in which respect it has not been 
exploited nearly sufficiently. This astrological work is of 
appreciable value even as a specimen of artificial poetry, 
for many passage* rise to a considerable level of poetical 
merit. Thus the author writes: * As a night without a lamp, 
as a sky without the sun, so is a king without astrologers: 
like a blind man he wanders on his path/ 

Great importance luring attached to the teachings of 
astrology in the building of a new house, the digging of 
wells, the laying out or gardens and tanks, the search for 
underground water, the construction of idols, many chap¬ 
ters deal with those subjects. Some arc concerned with 
jewels, white others have affinity with the Kdmns&stra. 
hi even chapters again form a treatise called ‘augury 1 
UatuTia). Although two chapters of the B'foUnmfoid are 
concerned with weddings, Varahamihira a )*> wrote a 
separate astrological treatise on the auspicious times lor 
marriage. ! le further wrote another work dealing with the 
•tmciv- on ihe occasion of a king s marching out to war and 

entitled S ^irfoni. ' Expedition at Lucky Conjunctions of 
Stats \ 

While that part of the which is concerned 

with natural astrology Ls chiefly a genuine product of 
Indian pseudo-fdrote, its aspect dealing with the horoscope, 
and called by the Sanskrit term jStaka. * nativity *, nr the 
Urcck name ford, Is entirely under the inllueiicc of Greek 
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astronomy. Tin contents of these horoseoplc work* 
which also contain Greek technical terms, correspond 
entirely 10 the Greek books dealing with ill is subject. 

VatShatttllura also devoted to this branch of astronomy a 
large work entitled cat led Hof 3 'iast*'a.\ rod 

a shorter one. the / agku-jiltukj, the farmer of which is the 
beat known and most aoulfttl Th&e works art' c< necrrit'd 
with foretelling the fortunes of a human being from the 
positions of heavenly bodies at the time of his birth. 

This science' probably had its origin among the Baby¬ 
lonians from whom it was conveyed by tbc Greeks to other 
peoples. It is, however, not quite certain when it readied 
the In H in ns from the Greeks; the evidence -tvms on the 
whole to point to the third century A.t). About doc a. I)., 
I’rithuyaias, the son of Vnrahnrni him, wrote art astrological 
work entitled Ueri) 3 nff>nfk 6 sikd. Tlie commentaries of 
Bhatlatjiaia, dating from tilt- tenth century, on this and on 
all the works of Varahoimbim, -ire Important became of the 
numerous quotations from older works that they contain 
I K- is also himself Lhe author of a fiord-sAstra in seventy- 
five verses. 

As regard* the extremely extensive astrological literature 
of I .ter tinier mention need only he made of the Jyetir- 
vitl'iibkn amt. ' the Ornament of Astrologersprobably 
written in the sixteenth century. In tliis work, the author 
ihf which calls himself Kalidasa, occurs the celebrated verse 
ahuut the ' nisic penis' at the c<hih of King Vikramaditya, 
on which the theory' of contemptr-incousjvess of various 
authors and the date of Kalidasa was at one time based. 
But the value ol this evidence is practically none, 
because this work ii late, as ii refers to Arabic astrology 
and is not mentioned till 16A i H when it is quoted In a com¬ 
mentary. 
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After Varahamihira's time a special type of astrological 
Works came into being Under the name of Mttktitta (pri¬ 
marily meaning an hour of forty-tight minutes) Use object 
of which k to fix the moment of titne UntiharUt) favourable 
not only for religious ceremonies, family festivals, such as 
Weddings, but also for journeys anti other undertakings of 
daily life. 

After the beginning of the Arabic conquest, the influence 
of I’ersj-Arabian astrology resulted in the rise of a special 
Cii.hs ol works called lajik urotn the Persian word for 
Arabic I, which arc derived from Arabic sources. 

Works on omens and portents, soothsaying. interprcUiion 
of dreams, and so forth are infinitely tumicruus. The only 
one 1 hat need 1* mentioned lutre is the 
’ 1 hoMgbtgcm on Dreams , which is uf interest both for 
religious and for literary' history. Ii i 5 a handbook for the 
interpretation of dreams, by JagwH.va, who in writing it 
made, as he himsdf states, mudi use uf medical literature. 
J’hc dreams mentioned by him often slum a striking agree, 
tncnl ivfci fairy-tdc motive. 
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Mathematical science, a* well as astrology, was in India 
pursued in the dosesi ewiricxioji with astronomy. J ims 
arithmetic am] algebra form part* of die aatrottOmical works 
O A:y.,hti.ua, UrahmagupM. and Bh&,kai*. lire ihcory 
tutour decimal system is drived from India dill holds 
du hdd, (hough the Objections raised against this view 
appear to require a new examjnalion of the question. 

Jr m °? mathematical texts are tire h«,L t „.» 

,,r U,t the GwtiiSd&jdm and the 
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K tttiiik&dhya)* in the ft nth VM-sphuUt'shtfihanta of Brah¬ 
magupta, and Llic l.tfMtilt on arithmetic, and the %Vi 
gitnita on algebra in the S of Bhiiskara. 
The kticr remarks at t he end of his section on algebra that 
he had compiled hi$ work front the loo diffuse treatises of 
Brahmagupta and others In the wnrks of Mrahinagupia 
and of Bliaskam we have the mathematical achievements of 
the Indian* in their most highly developed form. Simple 
arithmetic is here described as concerned with the ’ eight 
operations' consisting in addition, subtraction multiplica¬ 
tion, division, raising to the square and the cube, and the 
extraction of the square and the cube root. The methods 
employed arc on tire whole similar to our own. Then 
follow rules about fractions, about the aero, and about the 
practical applications of arithmetic, comprising the rule of 
three, the calculation of interest, and so on, 

Algebra was also highly developed. Hoth Brahmagupta 
,iml Bhaskam handle a number of simple equations. The 
following is .1 sum involving such an equation from tih'is- 
knra's fjfcvafl. 'Of a swarm of bees one fifth settled on 
a Kiidltnba fir Aver and one-third on a Slllndra blossom; 
one bee remained over, hovering in the air, attracted at the 
same time by the charming perfume of a jasmine and of 
„t paiidamis. Tell me, charming one, the number of the 
bees' These treatises also solve equations with more than 
one unknown quantity, as well as equations of a higher 
degree. In all these respects Indian algebra rises appre¬ 
ciably above the level attained by Diophontus, the fireek 
algebraist of Alexandria {c. a.5,0 A.iJ,). T he Indian mathe¬ 
maticians had by this time arrived at very advanced results 
in analysis, and, what represents the highest level of their 
attainments in the mathematical field, they had discovered 
a method of solving Indeterminate equation: of the second 
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degree. This method ii by a hffjh mathematical authority 
(l lankel! declared to be the most delicate ojjeraLioa in the 
theory of numbers that had been achieved before the lime 
of the great French astronomer Lagrange (eightcenth 
century |, 

The beginnings of geometry go back to n period of high 
antiquity in India, for a considerable amount of geo- 
metrical knowledge is lo he found in the ^klvu-sHtras, or 
1 Siring Rules , which form a part of the general Vedic 
ritual (totf'ii) stiirit works. These givt the rules for the 
laying out of the sacrificial ground, for the construction of 
the fire-a I tars, and other arrangements necessary for the 
performance of the single great sacrifices. The design of 
the sacrificial ground with its mast important constituent 
parts made the con struct ion of right angles, squares, and 
circles, ,is well as the transformation of plane figures into 
others of equal area, a matter of necessity. To -sacrificial 
txpcits it ivss of the ulirii.ist moment thni the nteasjtcrurnl 
of iIm? sacrifici.il gi oend by means of conl3 Mi ■.■? > >t retched 
between stakes should Le carried not accurately according 
to rule. I'htse practical requirements rcflilted in a con¬ 
sider,ih!i: aggregate of geometrical knowledge, (ncitiding die 
I'ytbag.wenn proposition (worked out in Euclid i, 471, Thug 
the ritual experts understood how to transform rectangles 
into ’-quarts, squares into circles, as wd] as vice ve^a. It 
Is probable that such geometrical knowledge based on 
practical operations goes back even to the time of the 
Vedic hymns. 

The geometrical attainments of the Indians in later 
iimc>, however, fell far short of those of the Greek*. 
1 hough there are agreements between the former and the 
Greek mathematician 11 cron {third century It, O.l, it h prot>* 
able that they acquired independently the geometrical 
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k'liutt'ldge found in the &ttlvct-sktms. In the eighteenth 
Centuiy a Sanskrit translation of the elements of Kudid was 
made from the Arabic by a writ a named Sttmrud jasjsm- 
nath*. 

Trigonometry was known to the Indians in Its appli¬ 
cation to astronomical calculations, and it is to be assumed 
that they obtained their knowledge of it from the Greeks 
in connexion with astronomy, 

TliiW. Aihurtomif, Attrdegii nml t (atLm^ik, in WiMm's 
RmrtlofSK<li<% iii. pj« *)■ MucdoneU, MM<*j, 434-5; Whitemh*, 
Cltckiektc ; A Uto«omik t AiirMegi’ wtrf MAthnuttUk, i«, 5}5“T~' 
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VERNACULAR INDIAN LANGUAGES AND 

LITERATURE 

A, Fit* iinsfrirtii familiet ,t t rtnunuitn- fib Me*Aryan ( At 
mi'ti imp rt-mt. Origin,it Atmr ..n.i >nigrationi of (At Aryan*' - 
Tktir tariy Aahitif m lMAj,a:/, f (A, vtJUUf *f tyrtii in (At 

ifr.tum — Afit&Araa/tJai ■ — Ah’ifrm vtrHtuul.iri—Thru At i'j* tkmtntt 
** Mt'Ay** vmu.-u:,in— Ftrtfjtn rlrmtr.fi — ShdMtfrt of fwfo. 
.-Uy in r mt.lrnt.tn — Fpurgmup j— X-W-Aryan fangUJgtl: (fit Dm- 
vidttn group ; the .Witttifii ; (At itUtimrdrn/t group : (At ttufo-llAfnctt 
; t Onp. iij .' I V . ti tiftr.ttltrt “ 4| /V.'jTt At,’in f.tntiii 

A nrraf, Pt'tiladiyf&r, Tinnaiagam — I'itknuitt rrSiginuipistttr —Jrfn 
tptu in Tamil ~ T>vmtadmit of foimjy„>yt *#,/ M,ikath<tnt(a— 
A. Info-Art ,tj* TVTMitiHl.tr tiuraturt — Pam/AttUnd Hindi, KuAh, 
Miu.ti — At&gmn/Ji p/ Mi SiAAr — A/nr.tfAl : flarapAnut of (L 
Hhngj : arfgiit}, Mat t point, utiUd Aifnixg; Tuihlm. tot# famotu 

M.ir.lfAn pitl J Yitydputi fAAilir's M.ulhiJi aihgtfV ■ Mho l> '.r, 
lkt Lnt ? Eh ‘ H! " /"**" -■ — I ttlfi V.U, (hr grmtfttfort „j 

northfrn fttdiA ; (At FimnJmrif-mJn/ti, n Hindi A',1vi,}y<inj — JAi 
A,r wirian'tfatranastf Ta/ld 1 UkA Join litwtttre in uuftrAti 

— Friuli Tiriiontflf ftewAyan^ AfaAdbifmt^ ,omt Put- 
Mucu.-i.fr.tm AW<in.hi» ( grtai Idignh AW - t/m/lainn. An 

rtnj’ioui inPnnut I’nv.U - r(ft r mtt RamtuMinn Roy — 

Jnjlatfut of English !iferal a - r .« Bengal, fretr-Mi., i.i.V MadAu 
ntugaUpptt — Mito ttA Togvti, wri,. 

A. Vernacular Groups of India 

f L|, >T, main linguistic families hive their homes as ver- 
tt.i culms in India, i >f these by far the mo*l hnpoitarii, 

both Irom the Tiurnbci of Its speaker* :md >r.being the 

chief vehicle of Indian cMlimioti, is the lnd<>-Aryan speech. 
Representing Mu language nf the people who migrated into 
im i;i pcihaps i^oc B.i. n it> descendants are now spoken by 
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*33 of the jso million iflJabtaittfa, or about Uirce-fourths 
of the total population of India, The Indo-Aryan Ian. 
image in its oldest form is highly synthetical in structure, 
its grammar being even more complicated than that of the 
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agnate Utin and Greek. The modem Aryan vernaculars, 
on I he Other hand, are essentially analytical, the terminals 
nouns and verbs having given place to postpositions and 
to disjointed modem particles for the fmrpe.se of indicating 
time, place, wai relation- These tongues are spread over 
the whole Of northern India from tire ocean hi west to 
i be extreme east of A^ant, and from the 1 fimaiava in the 
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north to the boundary of Kartara in the south of the 
Bombay Presidency The speakers of the Aryan languages 
have lost thdr ethnical tyjx: by intermixture with Lite 
numerically predominant aborigines, but the languages 
themselves have preserved their identity by superseding the 
indigenous non-Aryan forms of speech. This is to he 
accounted for by the fact that when ,sn Aryan tongue 
comes into contact with that of a teas civilised people, it 
tends to displace the latter. It was only in the south of 
India, where the aboriginal language were associated with 
,t comparatively high degree of culture, and where the 
number of their speakers was greatly superior to that of 
the immigrants, that the indigenous speech held its own. 

The original home of the Aryan-speaking people, who 
later overspread Europe besides parts of western and 
southern Asia, has long been a debated question, The 
most probable theory b that they occupied an area in 
couth -eastern Europe, where they were 3 pastoral people 
with some knowledge of agriculture, and whence they 
wondered cast ami west. Linguistically th, y first split into 
the two groups of the Cfutunt ami the iitttu* languages, the 
sjMakcis 1'f thf former travelling westward, those of the 
loiter, including the Aryans fin the narrow sensei, mostly 
to the east. The Aryans then migrated, probably by a 
route north of the Caxpiai), into the country on the haul, 
of the Ynxartes ami the Ox Us, the Oasis of Khiva having 
most likely been one of thdr ancient seals, They then 
worked their way to the highlands i>f Khokand and iladak* 
^.han. There they divided into two sections. Cine, the 
Indian, moved southward over tile Hindu Kush und 
through the valley of the Kabul into the plains of India. 
The oilier, the Iranian, separated into two branches. The 
Persic, which was employed by Darias ] [521-4^6 n.c.) in 
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the Hchistun reek inscription, passing through Paliiavi 
became modem l*cr -.ian, which under M usd man riiKJ 
played lhe part r-f an Indian classical language, I he vehicle 
or some Of the most fanwui Persian bucks- The Medic 
branch became the language of lhe AvUtta and the parent 
of lhe twit modern Irauian languages, Pashto and BaIikU, 
which belong lo India and extend almost to the Indus 
as their eastern boundary, reaching from its mouLhs to a 
g(>od way worth of Pertfc^WM* 

There an: several border languages which are neither 
entirely Iranian nor entirely Indo-Aryan, but ba\c- some¬ 
thing of both. The tribes that spoke them veto the 
early centuries of our era nicknamed f’i&etes, or flesh- 
enters. by the Aryans of India Proper, who had entered the 
Punjab by the valley of the Kabul. These dialect* have n 
very ,irdi.de character, ordinary' words still in use mg 
forms almost the ssitic as in Vcdie hymns, while in India 
itself they survive only in a corrupt form. 1 base lan¬ 
guages arc without Literatures and have only recently been 
reduced to writing by European scholars. Yet it is handed 
d own by tradition that the great collect Eon of Indian folk¬ 
lore called the BftoUkatfo fp. tty), which no longer exists, 
was composed in ihr language of the 1 isachas- 

At lhe earliest period of which we have any knowledge 
the Punjab was inhabited by a Dumber of tribes who had 
evidently come into the country from the west and who 
spoke the eldest form of the Indo Aryan language, t .iter 
the Miuihytidtiii or ' Midland , that is, the Gjiigetk Lfoo ■ 
with the country immediately to the north anti south of it. 
came to be regarded as the true home of the I ml O- Aryan 
people, The dialect of this region, representing a lin¬ 
guistically more; recent phase than that of the k edic hymns, 
became tixed as Sanskrit by the labours of gnaiutamni, 
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which culminated in about the fourth century fl.c. with the 
famous work of Fibrin?. It is a poliahctl f L .rm oi the iau- 
euage developed from the much u)dcr Vcdfc dialects by 
a process of decay rather than of growth. A* an arrested 
vernacular it became the vehicle of lircrattin;, used by the 
educated as a second and cultivated language, beside their 
vernacular which was really a later development of itself, 
much as Latin continued to be u*ed Tor literary purposes 
contemporaneously with the spoken dialect derived from its 
^ own caifier phase. In this capacity it has remained the 
literary language of the Hindus, like Latin throughout die 
Middle -Ages in Kuropc, 

Beside Sanskrit the vernaculars, derived from the Vcdfc 
stage, developed* They are termed Prakrits, as being their 
earlier phase. They were still synthetic languages with 
fairJy complex grammars, but phonetically differing con* 
s idem lily from Sanskrit owing to their avoidance of harsh 
combi nations of consonants aud to their prefer ertce fur 
final vowds. Thus the Sanskrit sittra,' threadand tfAarma, 
tttity , apjiear in 1’rakrit ,ia j ntia and tfkam nia ; while 
Vttfyut, * lightning becomes 7'tjjn, Prakrit was til full use 
as a vernacular at n very early period, for wc know tb*it 
Buddha employed it for preaching his gospel in the sixth 
century fcc., while the earliest Indian inscriptions, from 
the third century H.C. onwards, were written in Prakrit, not 
Sanskrit, 

After centuries of decay the Prakrits arrived at a eon* 
(lition of almost complete fluidity, each language becoming 
a collection of vowels only occasion ally interrupted by a 
coruonnnt, This excessive emasculation necessari ly resulted 
m a new Stage about toco A.U., that of the Tertiary Prakrits 
or modem Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The hiatus produced 
by contiguous vowels was removal by contraction into 
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diphthongs. while combinations of consonants, which had 
disappeared through i.eco years of attrition, reverted to 
forms that existed 3.0M years ago, Nominal and verbal 
endings, consisting of worn-down vowels, disappeared, The 
old synthetic type of Prakrit has been displaced by one that 
is now analytic, like English compared with Anglo-Saxon. 

The earliest form of I'rakrit preserved is called Pali, 
Two hundred and fifty years &C, the edicts of King 
Asolca were inscribed on stone in a form of this language. 
One of the Prakrits in the Pali stage was stereotyped as 
a sacred language for use in writing the Buddhist Pali 
hook?. 

The term ’ Prakrit' is. however, usually restricted to the 
Vcmadibu? which had developed in a decayed form beyond 
the stage of Pali, but had not yet reached the analytic stage 
of the modern Indo* Aryan vernacular*. \Ve have in¬ 
formation about .ill these secondary vernaculars except that 
of the Pan jab. 

jjauiastml was the language of Suraseno, the Sanskrit 
name of the country round Mathtir3 (now Mtitttin, close 
to the great kingdom of Kanauj, the leading Indian 
power. 

Ardha-magadhi was the Prakrit sjjdkert in whm is now 
Owdh and Bhagellthand. Further east was Magadhl, the 
vernacular spoken in \rliit ts I lie modem llEhut, 1o the 
south of these three lay the territory of Miih 5 rnsh(rl, the 
dialect of Vidarbha (now Herat), which received early 
literary culture and In Us native land became the vehicle of 
some of the most charmini; lyrics ever composed in an 
Indian tongue. Its popularity carried it over the whole of 
Hindustan, where it w;ts employed for epic poetry mid for 
the later religious writings of Jainism. But it is best known 
from the Satv-krft dramas. In which, while moat of the 
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vernacular prose i# written in Saurascnl, the songs are usually 
composed in MflhSrSahtr]. 

The last stage of the Secondary Prakrits wa- that known 
as * Literary Apabhramia '. When the Prikrits came to be 
used as literary languages, the Indian grammarians began 
to apply the term apobhriUpsa, or 1 decayed 1 corrupt \ to 
the true vernaculars that were Uic basis «r the literary 
dialects, [a the end these Apabhntmsas them selves came 
to be used for literary purposes by the Hindu grammarian 
successors of those who despised them, While the earlier 
Prakrits had been reduced to an artificial stole by literary 
pruning, thin was much less ihe case with the Apabhrarnsas, 
the rather scanty literary remains of which therefore give 
valuable evidence regarding the actual spolten language 
when it began to be written down. 

The modem vernaculars arc ihe direct descendants of 
these Apabhramias. 

From the Apabhmipia of Jsaurasem are derived Panjabi, 
which is sjH-ken to the cast of the Sutlej, and Western 
Hindi, the home of which is the Doab of the Jumna anti 
Ganges. To the south of these lay Avanf'i. spoken round 
Ujjayim (now Ujjainl, from which is descended Rajasthani, 
lo the south'we:, t of this diflicct was spoken Gsiurjatl, the 
motiler of Gujarati, 

Horn the Apabhiums*! of Andha*miigndhi is descended 
Eastern Hindi. 

From the Apabhramfo to Lhc east of the Indus are 
derived Ktymirl in the north and Lalmda in the south. 

From a \ radmdzi ApabhrarpN^t, spoken on the lower 
course of the united stream of the Indus, is derived Simlhu 

from the Apabhrarp&i of Mahtirashfri, spoken south uf 
the Vtndhya in Ucrar, is descended MirijhL 

On the eastern side, foui dialects aie derived from the 
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A f».ibhr«irp>a of MiiiJ.ldhl i KihSri, north of INuna ; OfiyS. 
on the south; and on the cast, the Bengali of northern 
and of Com ml Bengal 

Sanskrit, owing in its prestige ns I he language of re¬ 
ligion and learning, continued lo exercise great in finance 
during ihe development of the Prakrits. It* influence mm 
ip earlier time* greatest in it* special home, the f Midland*, 
Thus the vocabulary of Satiraseul Prakrit* if we make 
allowance for phonetic change, h practical ]y the same as 
that of Sanskrit* The farther we move from die 1 Midland 
llie more numerous grow the strange word* technically 
known as floral * (ffcjjftt), These* though abo ludo-Aryan, 
are not derived from the particular ancient d in lent which h 
the source of Sanskrit. but from contemporary dialects pre¬ 
vailing m far-off parts of India, 

At the same time 7 literary Sanskrit has, owing to iLi 
prralige ( exercised a com.- tarn influence over all the Incite 
Aryan vemaaihin* As it is universally believed In India 
to be the origin of all of them, words from its vocabulary 
have been freely borrowed by them. This tendency was 
stimulated by iflc revival, at the beginning of ihe nineteenth 
century, of Sanskrit [earning under the influence of h-nglish 
scholars. J t then became the fashion, in some of the modern 
vermcolars, to substitute Sankskrit words for those derived 
from Prakrit just as if we were to substitute the Anglo- 
Saxon AMfvrd for lord 1 in modem English, Such worth 
me by Hindu grammarians railed fa/mmus, 1 the same as 
tliat" ri e. as Sanskrit), white those derived from Prakrit arc 
iAd&&mm? k "originating in that 1 (Le. in Sanskrit). Thus 
the AryaU elements In the Ifido-Aryan vernaculars are of 
three hinds z tofsapttts f iad&kaww, and tfcJya j. The lan¬ 
guages especially overloaded with iaisamas are MuriUhi, 
Hindi, and Bengali This pedant jy has made the literary 
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language umntdJigiblc to the vast muss of the population 
not educated in Government schools- But besides their 
predominant Indo-Aryan elements, these languages also 
contain a good Humber of foreign words in their vocabulary* 
The Dravidiait tongues, winch prevailed in India before the 
arrival of the fudo-Aryans, have supplied many words, 
some of them in the most ancient times- The chief contri¬ 
butions have been made during the last thousand years, 
since the Muhammadan conquest, by Persian and indirectly 
by Arabic through Ifomart. In northern India every 
peasant uses a few of these, while the literary Urdu of 
Lucknow contains §n many that only inconsiderable 
dements of the true vernacular remain. A few' words have 
also been borrowed from Portuguese, Dutch N and English, 
fometimei hi a curiously disguised form. 

Tile number of people speaking Indo-Aryau languages 
is, according to the Census Report of 1911 , upwards of 
133 , 000 , 000 ^ or about three-fourths of the total popula¬ 
tion of India. 

The following is i nummary of the main [tufo. Aryan 
languages with the respective number of their speakers in 
round numbers: 

1. The languages of the Midland and thoi-c allied to 
them ; 


fa} WePtem Hindi 
Eastern Hindi 
(c) RAja^thanl . 
(rf) Gujarati 
(r) Panjabi 


* 4 t r ooo,ooo 
t 13,000,000 

* 13,000,000 
. lopoooac 

1 6 ,3 30,000 103,330,000 


2, The language of the West: 

(n) Kasrniri * , * 1*3,50,000 

<£) l ji hud a * * 3,500^000 

(4 Sindh! * 3,372,000 


1 oyt 24 poo 
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_j. The Inn gunge of the South: 

Marathi .... 19,000,000 19,000,000 

4. Tltc languages of the Ka-t t 


{») fiihful . 

(A) Opya . 
it) Bengali 
Uh Assamese 

We mi)' now proceed U» deni 
in detail. 


, 3 ^ 00,000 
. IQ.COO.OCO 

. 49.300,000 

. 1 , 000,000 y 5 ,Jjooxoo 

llK,tji,OCO 

briefly with these languages 


r, 7'he Midland group of vernaculars 

Hindi, strictly speaking, means the 1 language of India*; 
but It >s in English specially applied to the speech of the 
Midland (Western Hindi, and of Oudli (Eastern Hindi), 
which really represent two distinct languages. 

1,1) Wester n Hindi This is the vernacular of the region 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, besides the country 
to its north. As spoken in Madhyadesn. the special home 
of Sanskrit in 6 ld times, it is by fax the most important ut 
all the modern languages of India. 

Hindustani, The principal dialect of Western Hindi is 
Hindustani, the home of which is the upper Gangedc Doab, 
the country round Meerut, and the soul hem boundary 01 
which extends clu.-e to Delhi, Hindustani is, however, not 
only a local vernacular, but one that is spoken over the 
whole of the north uul west of India .0. a second language, 
a lingua franca used in court and market-place by every 
one of any education. From Delhi, where it was first in 
general use, Hindustani wa^ disseminated all over India by 
the official* of the Mughal I mpine. It lias been cultivated 
«5 u literary dialect by both Musahnans and Hindus. The 
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forme; tl)t rtKlueed a Urge number of I Arslan and Arabic 
iv: rds into it* vocabulary, When this yroce>- b pushed 
in an extreme, ns in Lucknow, the language can only be 
understood by Musa I mam or by Hindus educated like 
Mired mans* 

£fa/& This Fcnlanized form of Hindustani is called 
Urdfi, or the language of "the military bazaar' near the 
Delhi Palace where it arose. Though Urdtt literature is 
Musalm&n in origin. Lhc excessive Persian dement was first 
introduced into the language by Hindu scribes who were 
employed lit the Mughal adminbmtion. It was not due 
to Persians or Feminized Mughal** who for many centuries 
used only Persian Tor literary purposes. Even in the 
Dra vidian parts of ihe Deccan Urdu is used by the Muham¬ 
madans, for it was in fact here that Urdu literature arose. 
But the Urdu of the Deccan differs somewhat fpnin that of 
Delhi and Lucknow, a* ft retains some archaic feature* 
that have disappeared in the north* For several centuries 
Urdu literature was entirely poetical. Prose Urdu was 
a result of Lhc British occupation of India, which tidied 
lb rib the need of text* books for the college SfFort Willi-im 
at Calcutta. The Hindi form of Hindustani was crested nt 
the same time by the staff of that College, Being intended 
for the needs of Hindus, it was purified of all Persian and 
Arabic words, for uhfch were substituted words borrowed 
or derived from Sanskrit. Since it could be used by 
Hindus withuut offending any of their religious prejudices 
it was soon widely adopted, and in now accepted as the 
medium for writing prose in Upper India by ;dt who ilu 
not use Urdu* Although the ^olc difference between the 
lw * vocabulary. the Sanskritic Hindustan! has 

in the course of a century created -lotne idiom-: of its own. 
Hence aii Indian can seldom be found who is able to write 
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will) equal correctness both the Perfeianited and the Suti- 
&krhic farm of Hindustani TIm> a certain wt 11-known 
Htadimani book, written by a Muhammadan and contain¬ 
ing not a single Persian or Arabic word, is yet considered 
by atrict judges of dialect to be composed in Urdu as 
exhibiting idioms to be found in that dialect onl/i and not 
in Sanskrits Hindustani. A a i§* to be expected from its 
origin, Urdu is generally written In a modi fieri form of the 
Persian script, while faf Hindustani (m Tor Hindis the 
Devanagari character, .specifically used for Sanskrh, is com* 
iTtouly employed. Urdu Is used for writing both poetry' 
and prose. Hinduslan] for prose only. For poetry' a I Undo 
employs a naturally-dove loped dialed of Western Hindi 
fgeueinlly II raj Hhibhi) or Eastern Hindi (usually Aivadhi), 
When 1 tlindustani * is meant to designate a funicular farm 
of speech, a language neither excessively Persian nor 
excessively Satwhtitle in vocabulary la intended. 

Or the faux other diakets til Western Hindi it b only 
necessary here to merit km If raj Rh&sha* which i- nearest 10 
the ancient Prakrit SaurOseni, h i-. -pokers round M ultra 
and m the Central Giiiigetic Doab. Its literature, which U 
considerable, ts foi lhe most part poetitah It was the form 
of Western Hindi chiefly u>d fai literary purpose* before 
Hindustani was invented. 

Western, a> wdl <t> E. item, Hindi b very flexible and 
copious* Both have no very complicated grammar and are 
capable of expressing abstract ideas of all kinds. The 
oldri phases of titL-j l literatures contain high flights of 
|>octry and eloquent products of fclsgiou* devotion. 

\i) Eastern Hindi, Here the in licence of tile Midland 
language is far toss- evident than in Rajputana and the 
Panjab. Delng Lhe language of Oixih, it is the vcf“ 
nacuhu of the native coum ty of Rama. An earlier farm 
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of It, the *ecortdary T'ffiScril called Ardha Magadhi* was 
ii&cd by the Jain apostle Mnhavini Ten teaching bis disfciplcs, 
and thus became the sacred language of thejaitw. The 
modem vcirwtcnlar, Eastern Hindi* on the either hand* came 
to be the vehicle for celebrating the deeds of Eamn and 
subsequently the dialect In which nearly all the epic poetry 
of Northern India has been written- I astern Hindi has, 
indeed, probably a greater literature limn any other modem 
Intfc^Aiyan vernacular* This literature* being founded on 
the genuine language of the [leoplc mid free from the 
obscuring influence of Sanskrit addition*, is familiar to 
every peasant of Oudlu Eastern Hindi, as well a* Opyi, 
meet* Mara|hf in the Central Provinces, shading off into it 
through mi^erS dialects. These two are the -inly diaket* 
thax are not sharply divided from Marathi, This is an 
indication of the close klukhip which existed ipaayetm ago 
between the ArdhnAIIg&dh! and the Muharastri Prakrits. 

Eastern Hindi has three main dialects The standard 
one, which h spoken in Oqdh f U called Awadhi* 

fr) HajmfMNt the modern language of Rnjpmuna, has 
close alhiuLitfs with the .speech of the Mftlland. Ti has 
four mam groups of dialects The westernmost of these h 
Marwan, which te by far the most important, One of the 
places in which it b spoken is Blkanfr. Its speakers arc 
enterprising merchants and bankers, who have carried it 
all over India. It has nn extensive literature, wrltti n in .1 
peculiar shameu-t bdnngfngUi the same group of alphabet* 
the Lamia ffc f the Punjab and ilm Sumda of Knhihmu 
Naip3li, the language of the ailing dosses of Nepal, is an 
offshwt of RiQrethink imposed no the inhabitants some 
Centuries ago by bauds, of Rajputs who invaded and con¬ 
quered their lulls. 

id} Gjfitar&ti* Tlifa dialect Ska. to the south-west of 
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h."lni, and is the most western of the vernaculars over 
which the influence of the Midland language extends, ft* 
basis ss the old Savirashtri.lht Prakrit of Sulftshtra (pcfhn[>9 
the modem Surat). Its printed character is muddled on 
Kahili, the current form of Dcvanagart used all over India, 
At. several of Its old grammars survive, the history of this 
Lmguage can be studied from its beginning as n vernacular 
yOO years ago. The literature goes buck to early timet 
Ki PaaptihL This vermicular, ck»sely akin to the modem 
language of the Midland, is spoken in the Cemr.d Prnjlb and 
is the dialect used by the Sikhs and Hindus. Its proper 
script is related to that used in MfifVfSr, Called j..nfd5. or 
‘dippedit 1* noted for its illegibility. An improved form 
of it is known by the name of Ourumuktii. which was invented 
about three centuries ago for writing the Sikh scriptures. 
The standard Panjabi lb spoken around Amritsar. Of all 
the Midland group of languages. Panjabi is the purest, 
being freest from both Persian and Sanskrit borrowings. 
Nevertheless it is capable of expressing all kinds of idea.',. 
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re) KfUwlri is the most noithern. being the language of 
the state • I Kashmir. Owing to tlu peculiarity .f Jti vowels, 
it h somewhat difficult to pronounce, It has an extensive 
old literature: but as the modern vernacular hu± borrowed 
very freely from Persian and Arabic, books written two or 
three centuries sgn <nc hardly intelligible vo the people of 
the country at the present day. It seems to be a Dardtc 
language very heavily impregnated with borrowings from 
the Apubhramja of the north-west of India. The bulk of 
the population being Muhammadans, only a few Pandits 
present the memory of the old language. 
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(f >) A 'akistfint. This is the name oT the old language 
iv'Okcti on the Indus and in the valley of its tribuuiy, and 
L» another belonging to the Western group. At the present 
Hay, however, it is sjmkrn by only a few tribeM, having 
beeti nearly superseded by I'adito, the Iranian dialect of 
Afghanistan, 

fie] LaftttdS. This U a third language belonging to the 
Western group, Its name means 1 the West It i» *poken 
as far cast as Panjabi land thus touches the Midland group I, 
but there b no dividing line between these two languages, 
T.nhndi! Li spoken west of the Indus up to the Afghan 
frontier by Hindus, while the Pat I tin Musalmans speak 
Pashto. LalmJa has* two dialects, the one extending to 
the north, the other to the south, of ihe Sait Range. It 
has no literature. 

(rfj Sirid/ii. This, the language of Sindh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. is the fourth and last «f ihfc Western group, It 
Is nearly related to I-almdii. As it occupies an elated 
arcs, it has retained many archaic phonetic and fiexional 
peailtlrWcs it has no literature of .my account. As the 
population speaking it is largely MusahnanAt has burrowed 
much from Persian, An adaptation of the Persian character 
lias been employed for writing it by Moslems since about 
the seventeenth century. Hindus use and luive used the 
Land a alphabet In i he Panjab, 

3. Marathi 

South of GujarM and spoken along the coast of the 
Arabian Sea from near Daman to some way beyond Goa, 
lies tlu j home cij tht ^ ■ ru r hi; 1 it most indo-Arytm vernacular. 
Marathi, the descendant of MahanUhtrl Prakrit* 

J hcSaurishtr I dialect of Mjtli.lt ftsEi l ri r u!:ich once nccti pled 
Gnjnr.it, lias been ousted by ,1 language iietonging to the 
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Midland group; but traces of il seem 10 be found in the 
Marathi area. The home of Marathi comprises the north 
of the Deccan plateau, the atrip of country between the 
Gbits and die Arabian £eg, find the territory of Jkrar 
within the Bombay Presidency, as well *ts a good part of 
the north'west of Hyderabad Slate, ft is bounded on the 
north by Gujarati H Rfijasthanh Western and Eastern Hindi; 
till it reaches the boundary of the Eastern group in Ofiyl* 

MarafliL which has a copious literature is a true vci 
iulCuLie. The later phase of Ulr language 1 las indeed been 
to a considerable extent Sanskrit it erf, but has nut been 
exposed to this process in the same degree as the literary" 
speech of Bengal. As the Mailt ha country was not invaded 

til] a comparatively late date by the Muhammadans, u-fto 

were also ultimately expelled T the number of words the 
language borrowed direct from and through Persian Is 
inconsiderable, 

Marathi is printed in the Devauagari character, but a form 
of acripl called or ' twisted J * fs used for writing the 

language in a current hand. 

Of its three dialects, the standard one called Dc& Marnfhf 
is spoken in purest form around Poona* 

4 , The Eastern group. 

The eaAtcfa Indo-Arj'an linguistic gttuip consists of four 
languages derived from Lite old MSgadhT dialect. 

Ui\ lu&drl. This language occupies the original home, 
Magadha, of the parent speech in which Huddlia preached. 
Here lay the capital of King A* oka, Pataliputra (the modem 
Pat 11 ah Ala gad ha corresponds to the present districts of 
Patna and Gay-1 To the north across ihc Ganges lies the 
. cm lit ry of Tirh r t the ancient Milhila. Ju the west P the 
district of Hhojpur, comprising the west of modern BitvSt 
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ami ibe c.isn of the 1 failed Provinces- To the south of tlic 
undent Magadhn lie the two plateaux of Chotfi Nagpur 
.'Ml tlii* territory forms the urea of the present Bihfm, of 
"Ilicit there are three dialects; Maitllift, MSgadEu, and 
Hhpjpitri. 

Maiihiil has a liir,lied literature going hack to the fifteenth 
century. When written by Brahmin* it Itw a character of 
its own resembling ib.n user! for Bengali. The Lingo age is 
full of archaic expressions. The original Indo-Arynn speech 
of Ncpfd. before its invasion by Rajputs, was .in old form of 
Maithlli. 

Mngadhl, the language of the ancient Magtidha, or Suiuh 
Bihar, resemble* MaithiJi in it.-, general character Although 
directly derived from the longue in which Buddha preached, 
it has no literature rind no traditions. 

Rhnjp&ri differs considerably fiom the other tw o dialects: 
It is ;■ flexible speech, free from grammatical complexity. 

All the dialects of Bibarl. except tlut of the Tirluu Brah¬ 
mins, arc written in 1 ivaithi \ a current form of DcvanagUi i 
used all over India. 

fdi) Qriiii. This is the language spoken*in Orissa and 
tile adjacent parts of Madras and of the Central Provinces. 
Occupying an isolated area of India, it has changed but 
slightly since the fourteenth century, when it first appear - 
in inscriptions. It has a literature of Inconsiderable extent 
but some merit. It is written in a peculiar script In which 
the long horizontal straight line or Devanagarl is replaced 
by i=hoit curves, because the stylus with which it was 
written on talipot palm-leaves tended to split the leave* 
if the lines were straight, Phonetically the Gfiya language 
has a musical sound, while its grammar is simple, hut 
adequate. The vocabulary of its literary style, however, 
suffers from being overloaded with Sanskrit. 
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Dialects of Bengali 

'■'] Bengali, This* language h spoken by a Eerier popula* 
rlmi than any other'Indian vernacular, tlte number being, 
according to the een*Us of iy^i fc ^.qooooo. The main 
dialectical division of the language la to be fuUttd in the 
difference between the literary anti the spoken speech. 
The written dialect i- t he simc in ihe whole province, 
except on the eastern side of the del la r >! the Ganges, the 
inhabitants of which ore Muhammadans The literal 
language is never uaed in ccmvcrsatfon, iviitch is always 
carried «ju in the colloquial dialect, even by ihe must highly 
educated Bengalis, It differs from ihe colloquial hngu&ge 
both in iis vocabulary, which is highly Sanskrit heed, and in 
it? grammar, which keeps the obsolete losing erf three cen¬ 
turies ago Artificially alive. The origin uf this literary form 
of Bengali goes bade to the beginning uf the kai century, 
when a revival of learning arose in Calcutta unties Eng¬ 
lish influence. Before ihat epoch Bengal lutd produced a 
poetical J demure written in a purified i ^rm of the spoken 
vernacular* But with the cmabiishniem of the English in 
Calcutta the want of a Bengali prose literature arust, a 
want which Wife easily supplied by pedant* who have been 
styled 'Sanskrit-ridden Pandits'. 1 Anything more mou- 
strous F ? h\y- Sir George Grierson. 1 than this prose dialect, 
a? it existed In the first half of the nineteenth century, it is 
difficult to conceivcp Books were written, excellent in their 
subjects, eloquent in their thought*, but in a language from 
which something like ninety per cent, of die genuine Bengali 
vocabulary was excluded, and lit place supplied by words 
borrowed from Sanskrit which the writers themselves could 
not pronounce/ Since the middle of the nineteenth cett* 
tiny there bus been a somewhat unsuccessful attempt to 
mince the enormous S&nskriUtation of literary Bengali. 
This b the official language of Government and of mb* 
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fewer ihan 200*000 speaker*, h found in the north-west, In 
IhiJochistin lire Dra vidian language have various pecu- 
linrities diBtin^uishiji^ them from the Inrlo-Aryan. Among 
them the following maybe mentionedi AN nouns diluting 
inanimate objects and irrationil beings Are of the neuter 
gender. Nouns are inflated twl by means of case-tcrtrdtiA 
lions but by mean* of prepositions and sparable part ides 
suffixed. The verbal system, while lacking a passive voice, 
possesses a negative as well an affirmative voice* Instead 
of clauses in trod need by relative pronouns, relative partici¬ 
pial noun* are used : i.hu? 1 the man who came' would in 
Dmvidian be Mhe who-came 1 literally. This use of the 
relative participle occurs also in the Minula languages and 
in Tibeto-Burman. 

The Dntvidian gimp comprised nine vernacular?, hut the 
lesser isnes need not be mentioned here. 

(dj TamiL By far die most important is Tamil, which 
is spoken by nineieen millions and the area of which covers 
the whole of the country sonlli of a line drawn from Mysore 
oji *he west tu Madras on tlifc rant, including the northern 
half of CeyUm. It is the Dravidmn Smighage which has 
undergone a literary cultivation from a very early period 
;ind has assimilated many Sanskrit words along with Hmh- 
min civilization, fis copious literature is written ill a some¬ 
what artificial dialect* distiiigubilk d by Uu- U rin ' perfhcE ' 
from the colloquial called 'rude*, much in the same 
way as in Aryan India Sanskrit i 1 the purified a ji h con¬ 
trasted with J'rSkrit ( the vulgar 1 ). The terms 4 Tamil 1 
and ' Dravida 1 are both derived from the same original 
word * Dram Id a The Tamil language has a scrip l of i'D 

own* 

i&) The language called Andkra-hk #0 by Sanskrit 
wrilcra is Tclugu, which fa spoken by twenty-four millions 
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Is the chief language in eastern Indio, extending from 
Madras northward* to near Orissa- It is also spoken in the 
east of the state of 1 Iydembad and in the extreme south of 
the Central Provinces, reaching southwards into Rcrar. It 
has an extensive literature written In a script of its own. 
which is allied to Dtvaiiagari, hut. being written on palm- 
leaves, it is, Jike Oriya. characterized by numerous curves. 

fc) Mutaydlam. This language is spoken by seven 
millions along the west coast from Mangalore southw*u#ds_ 
It separated from Tamil in the ninth century A.D. Charac¬ 
teristic features of it are. generally speaking, that it has 
dropped all it* personal verbal curlings, and that it has 
borrowed a conspicuous number of Sanskrit words- It 
has an extensive literature, which is written in llie old 
script- called gmntka, used la southern Malabar for Sanskrit 
writings. 

{d} K<tmr<sr, This language- is spoken in the Mysore State 
and sonic neighbouring British territory by nearly ten and 
a half million people. It has an ancient literature written 
in a script closely allied to that used fur Tdugu. 

lr} Tttfu. A* quite small lira vidian language is Tuju, 
spoken by over half a million of the inhabitants of the 
south Kanura district of the Madras Presidency. 

If the Dravidians entered India from the north-west, the 
speakers of Ih-ihui in Baluchistan and Sindh ocelli to 
represent an isolated i cm Haul of ihdr rear-guard, 

2. The Mutirid languages 

This tongue, which is quite distinct from the IJ midi an 
group, is known under this name lu Sanskrit writers. 
Often wrongly called 1 KoLrtati it probably represents the 
aboriginal speech of India. 
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3 he M unci a language* arc of an agglutiiuiLivc type^ 
There is a fundamental difference between Ute MumlH md 
the Dmykilan verb. 

Thu most important branch of ihe Mtuvrfa language is 
khenv.irr, which has three and a half million speakers who 
form a collection of tribes inhabiting a compact area of 
country on the Cbolu Nagpur pLaieau. One of die dialects 
li Snntill spoktm lo the ta_st of Calcutta, Another dialect 
i> th.it uf the Sava ms, which is spoken by over t^.oco 
people They cire an ancient tribe known En Vcdic times, 
mentioned in one of ihe f'r.ihriianaH, and s|>oken of by 
Pliny and Ptolemy* None of these Muydfi languages have 
any script of their own, nor any literature- 

3 . .in m&nnrdmti group 

Besides thesr two main groups of rum-Aryan speech, 
there is an intermediate group in central India north of die 
Telugu area spoken by about \ r occ m oco, The three chief 
languages are the speech of iiic Gnnds spoken by .1 million 
and a half fn the hill country of central India ; Kumkh or 
Oraon. the tongne of nearly a million ; antf Khandi or Km, 
that of half a million 3 n the Orissa hills* This group hi? 
had no literary cultivation, 

4 . The Indo-Chinese group 

The languages of Fail her India are usually grouped 
under the general name of Indo-Chinese, spoken by about 
13 poo 1 tsco, Thi.it original home seems to have been 
north-wo tern China. Hence (hey spread down river valleys 
Ent" Burma and down the Brahmaputra into India proper 
in the hill country south of the central Assam valley* 
Here Khasi Is spoken by fewer than ic* T ooo speakers. 


Modern Vernacular Literature ji ? 

A century ago It was a rude, unwritten language, But now 
tl lias a literature, created by the mlssionaric- who worked 
among tliein. It i* written in the Roman character, and 
ii recognized as one of the Indian vernacular - that are 
a subject of examination in tlic University of Calcutta. 

liherwn, tki ImpiUift (jaxdteer <\f /ji./.x, vtl, i, ch. 7, [)jl 
Onfnttl, 1907: Ungtrfttit Survty ./ fat™, n volj., Calcutta, 1900- 
19KS. 


B, Modern Vernacular Literature 

The concluding phase of the long history of Indian litera¬ 
ture is that of the- modern vernaculars. It appears in 
Hindustan written in the latest descendants of the ancient 
Aryan tongue that entered the north-west of India some 
3 * 0 °° years ago ; and in the Deccan in the unallietl languages 
of the south. The extent of modern Indian literature being 
very great only its chief products can here be described in 
outline. Neither the ancient influence of Greece, nor the 
medieval rule of Islam, nor the modern dominion of 
Christian Uriah) have essentially altered the civilization 
and meat at Ity of the Hindus. Persian models are followed 
entirely by the UrdQ literature resulting from the Muhnm- 
madan conquest, and largely by Sindhl writings. The 
literature of all the other modem vernaculars has, moreover, 
in recent times been variously affected by Arabic-Persian 
and by English writings. Jfut the literary influence of 
ancient Sanskrit works has been much deeper. The great 
epics, Sfahtibhdrnta anti R<hn.h<tmt. have by translations 
become the common property of all Indians. So too the 
VaReatantra and other story books in various versions 
continue to live among the people. As in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture the religious and moral element greatly predominates, 

in* if 
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so lUc poetry of modern 111idi» b uniformly fertilized by 
the teaching of Brahman bm. Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Jninism. 

I he vetTVacukr literatures like the language* In which 
they are written, maybe divider! into the two groups of 
the In do-Aryan in the north and the Dra vidian in the 
south. 

Though gentalogically unconnected with Sanskrit, Dra- 
vitliati literal Lire is permeated by SunakriL linguistic and 
literary dementi- I t - -Idrr phases can be traced bach to an 1 
earlier time than the modem Indo-Aryan literatures, i’or f 
owing to the fundamentally different character of the Dra- 
vidian languages, an independent Tile min re was here able In 
develop sooner than in t he north, where Sanskrit dominated 
intellectual life to such an extent that there was no room 
for a separate vernacular literature to grew up. The view 
now generally accepted is that the flourishing period of 
Tamil literature lay between about roc and \ao A- In The 
most fanious Tamil wort supposed to go back to lid- 
ancient period is the AVimj/ of the weaver TivnvaJJuvar, 
which is .1 collection of 1*330 aphorism* oh ihc three aims 
of fife Ur* Sanskrit dkarma, arths> kam/t}* Timvaj]uvar is 
not a personal name buL a title by which the religious 
teachers uf the PmTth:* of southern! India were known, 
while Kurraf duugTuiiH a dimi aphoriiti: sun/.a. lienee 
we really know neither the title of this celebrated anthology 
nor the name of its author. The con tents of the work 
represent the general aphoristic wisdom nf India, and do 
not bd'-ng to any particuE.u sect. This is indicate J by the 
fact that Buddhhis, Jains, VatahnavA*, arid Saivstv who 
successively prevailed in southern India, equally claimed 
Tiruv£i|Jnvar m one of their own teachers. The poet, in 
fact, stand9 above all rates, caste?, and scetn, inculcating 
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genera! hum^n morality and wot Idly wisdom. N ot only 
the ethical content of ihc book but the skill with, which 
the author gives hi* aphorisms a poetical setting in a 
difficult metre have evoked admiration. Thh h one of his 
sayings: 

- Note that all men are equals born : 

For works alone cause grades of rank, 1 

Another famous collection of aphorisms in Tamil h the 
A a{aJi{u'tr Conhist i ng o f 40c sr a n ms, it cmb rae es us i di tugs 
* nfi rebirth retribution, iind salvation, Of) JMrm^ rfrrira, and 
in the general manner of Indian aphoristic poetry. 
The author was probably a jajjs* &•, may be gathered from 
a miraculous legend told about the collect ion, though the 
verses themselves ate not Jaimstic, nor even idigtau* in 
character. 

Religious lyrical poetry forms the consent of the third 
Tamil classic, the Tirumiu^ftne the Sacred Utterance 
of Manibka-Va^agar, who was an enthusiastic votary of Siva 
and a bitter opponent of the jalns and Buddhists- Ills 
father was a Brahmin at the court of the Flint! ya king 
Arumrtdna, anti became the minister of the king who 
reigned at Had urn about Hco a. IX Songs from the Tim- 
mwgmn art sung in every Siva temple in die Tamil 
country at the present day. The Tamils say ■ * He whose 
heart not melted by the TirttvOfagam oiust have a heart 
of *toite. fc An eminent authority on Tamil f the late Ur G. I. 
Fopc, who wan long a missionary in southern India, admired 
the deeply religious spirit of these Kong^ comparing llic 
poet to St Fan I am! to St Francis of Assisi. Manikka- 
Vafegar regard* Siva as a personal deity; but, with the 
curious mixture of theislie and pantheistic ideas w> often 
found in medieval and modem India, he nevertheless identi¬ 
fies the god with she universe- 
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Another famous Sivake \min is flni-nann-^mbaiuJUu, 
\v[uv.j? im-igc is still daily wnr&hip])cd in .*■■■□ uih Indian 
temples, 

Contemporancous with the rel igious poetry of the ^ivaites 
is that of the Vishnu ites id south India* A sacred booh of 
this siect is the Vtiisnd-n pr,-tl?si h tl/ia in 4,™ verses, by the 
twelve Alvars or satnLs, who were at the same time lingers 
of divine love The author of the majority of these 

verses was Tim-manga i B who is supposed to have lived in 
the first half of ihe eighih century* The Alvars included * 
-l woman, the SumE Anda| t to whom 107 of these ;odgs are 
attributed* She sang of Krishna am! dreamt of being 
Wedded to the god. like the female saints of medieval 
Christianity* Prominent among the successors of Ramanuja 
was Ptlbf Ldkitcharya(b<nn in 1%1 3 a. IX) who. in a popular 
form of Tamil largely admixed with Sanskrit, wrote eighteen 
Kahasyas or * secret texts; \ which were also inuijJated Into 
Sanskrit, 

Jain writers composed tile Tamil epks SMtfmnw (Skt. 

.■ i wfitw amd ee s im r ttbn 1. Ifa ?/?a /j: \ Skt, c&d lw*rx! \ 

%vliich Jain legends were presented lit a poetical garb* 

I he old Sanskrit epics were of course translated Into 
TiUnil. E 1 anions is the vcrsioEi of the Ritmojittut by the 
\>uci Kumbsn, who t» said to have lived in the eleventh 
century, Tamil versions of the MakabJti&rah} belong to 
a later date* I here are also Tamil historical poems and 
a considerable phi!Sophie*! Jjtemture, especially on the 
Vedanta system. A Vedamic poem* is the Kawstfe 
rtaiwtUa, or 1 Cream of Spiritual 1 solution \ 

IJtuportant than the literature of Tamil is that of the 
tlinj- other non»Aryan languages of the south—Tdugu, 
jMalayilam, and Kanarege. 

In all the modern Indian vernacular*, Dravfdfcui a* well 
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us In do* Aryan, their Is a rich popular literature of songs 
aik\ talcs* Among tlie beautiful Dr^vifl^n folk-songs p 
there nru many of an Artificial rather than of a popular type. 
In the various coHectiuns uf fairy-tales and stories (heir ri 
much old and well-known material derived from Sanskrit 
literature. 

Use earliest literature in the In do-Aryan vernaculars of 
northern India is represented by the poetical chronicles of 
RSjpadhttj in which the heroic conflicts of the EEjpuU with 
the M Lihnmmadujn eonejuerors arc celebrated by Contem¬ 
porary hard:*, J he oldest of these chroute[es that are 
ex taut date from the twelfth tttuury. These, however, 
made ust of car her sources, many of which may go back Co 
perhaps freo a. D. They are often of considerable poetical 
mertc. The most famous b the epic PfiM Itaj A\Ijv of 
Clumd Barduk Here the heroic fights of Tnltl Raj ,\tt 
extolled by hb friend, the Court bard, Chand 

PanJJM, A wealth of popular poetry prevails in the 
fiinjib at the present day. In these ballade much very 
ancient material survives, as the story of Nab and the 
legend ol the ^glu between Krishna and fuiupala. These 
are sung and heard with as much pleasure is acmgg relating 
to the events of the last hundred years. There are hards 
at the courts of native princes in the Punjab who, besides 
celebrating die warlike deeds of tUc heroes of ancient limes* 
also preserve and often modify arbitrarily the family history 
of the princes of to-day- 

ffwdK T-iir mure extensive is the religious literature in 
Hindi beginning in the fourteenth century. The great 
founders of Indian sects were for die most part pock* as 
well as religious leader*, All of them were inspired by 
MffltA', or mystical devotion to the deity. 

About 1500 A, Ik Ramanantia, a follower of Ramanuja 
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fp. 149), founded a new *cci leaching that ihe way to 
salvation was to be found in Makti. He was the firs! To 
teach wtth great emphasis that for the votaries of Vishnu 
then; existed no differences of caste. A disciple of R.ima- 
naada was the famous Beanies weaver KaLir. who wished 
to abolish not only caste, but religious and sectarian barrier. 
In praising God he imde m* difference between Allah and 
Rama, c-illing himself ‘the child of Allah and Rama". 
By birth a Muhammadan, he became an enthusiastic thebt 
or the type oT n hhahti worshipper of Rama. Tlic for- 
inuJitie- and ceicuoMiics nf boll) Hindis and Muhammadans 
were equally hateful to him. Here are some of his words: 

‘There is nothing burwiiter in the sacred b.i tiling-places; 
and l kiinu that they arc useless, for i have bathed in them. 
I. ill;] css ire .ill th.- images of the gods : they cannot speak ; 
I know if. foi 1 have called aloud to them.' 

lit seems t<> have died about 151R. At his funeral. Hindus 
and Modems, according to legend, vied for [he honour of 
disposing of his body, as that of one who belonged to 
themselves. Kablr's adherents at the present day number 
only about 8,ooo 109,000 in Northern and Central India. 
Bui hi* influence can be traced in other sects, especially in 
tlic religion of the Sikli\ which w:ls founded by N'.inak 
(1469-1^38), the most firm,.15 disciple ol Kabir, He sought 
u> blend Hindu and Moslem theology intern unit to an even 
greater degree than his teacher KabTr. His poems and 
those of his successes, the inter saints and teaditis, were 
collected m the time of tlic Guru Aijuna [1581-1604) in 
the Ai?\-grUtah, the sacred book of the Sikhs, Songs of 
Iv.hir have id ,0 been incorporated in this work, which fur 
the Sikhs is a hymn-book, .1 prayer-book, and u manual of 
theology, all in one. J he hyru arc chiefly comjHised m 
old Hindi, iih a certain number In I'anjiibi. the tenth ilum, 
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Guvim] Singh f id^-i ;oib. turned the Sikhs into a great 
military oiganiiati t j. Alter Iim death hi. hymns were 
lidded to ihe A.'fi-rr.nitA in i 734. 

The Moslem Fakir Malik Mu ha mud came under the 
influence of Kabir, ami about 1540 composed a famous 
to man tic and half-historical upitf entitled Padutnxvafi, At 
the end I be poet himself gives ,m allegorical rciigio-pliilo- 
M'pliic interpretation of the poem, 

Marfifkl. Famous poets inculcating the doctrine of 
hhahti arose in the Marathi country. Here at Pandiiarpur 
there was a temple of Vishnu under the name of Vitbubil or 
Vi^hal, in whose cult Ihe singing of short tonga called 
Athaiig played a ( u-at part The cldcs 1 of the Marathi 
singers is jftatttivif, whose chief work entitled Jnanesvitri 
was completed in 1290 It is a free paraphrase of the 
Hhariivruigita ip. <,oj in MarSthl verse. 

llis friend Nimdev 11270-1350), who i- said to have 
been .1 iuilor, eh. voted him elf entire!} to the service of 
Vifhubii as a singer of A bhangs. The following version of 
arte of Ills songs may *erve as a specimen: 

The One indeed jm.'! varies all things, wherever our glances 
wander; 

Unt veiled by Mayfi's magic pell, bv scarce '-no :s Com¬ 
prehended. 

Gwinda Is the All, without him nothing is, he is the One. 
For he i like the cord on which one hundred thousand 
gems are strung. 

As sea and wave, bubble and foam, arc naught but shapes 
of water, so 

1 be Universe is nothing die but varied forms of Brahma’s 
sport. 

It is remarkable that these Maiathi singers, in order to 
give their divine love more lute use expression, often bsnceiv e 
the divinity ,13 a female. 
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There was a Sodra female slave named janahSf. a devotee 
and handmaiden of NAimlcv and Use gw1 Vithobi f who 
was able to express a real mystic divine love .ind the 
experience of complete union with God in her hymns, 

TjfJkSram, But hy far the most famous of all Marathi 
poets was Ttdta ram, He w;is bom in a village near Poona 
about ifall, and died in 1649* being according to the legend 
translated to the heaven of Vishnu. He had early learnt 
the poetry of Naimtev by heart, and fdt himself called upon 
in continue h\s work. No fewer than 4,fhl Abhahg^ arc 
attributed to him in the collections handed down by 
tradition. He had grown so accustomed to celebrate his 
g..ii an metre that he almost -poke in verse. His soligr- are 
in the mouth of all Marathi speaker?, educated and un¬ 
educated jlikc. People of all causes ansi aectt sing hb 
Verses in the fields and by lamplight in their homes* 

AImihtIt . The doctrine of divine tavc (bhairt) naturally 
furnished a suitable atmosphere for the enthusiastic wore tup 
■ -I' Krishna. Hitis About 1400 A.n. Yidyapati Thakirr 
*ang. in the Maithill dialect of HiliAr, of the yearning of the 
sqid for God in the form of the allegory porflayirtg the love 
of Kiidha and Krishna, 

Brnj Bfu\sf\a. This mystical divine love found its most 
tender expression in the hymns of the poetess Mira II,11 
{4 14-0). who wrote in the I!raj Rhathl, the dialect of M wftr 
in Western Hindustan. She composed a commentary on 
the Gitagwrinda and on songs that were widely diffused in 
her native land. She was a princess and married a king. 
But according to the legend her devotion to Kudina was so 
gTCat that one day as she ^food before his image praying 
for hi& love> the idol opened and closed around her, so that 
she was no longer seen on earth. 

At the Court of the Emperor Akbar lived the blind poet 
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i)t Agra s Sur D,^ iborn in 14S3L who tran.daicjj tti t 
w** Parsmt mm the vemacuiar h and whose collection of 
hymns, the Stir JS%ar, Is said to cm brace fo T eoo verses, 

A bom these and iiitny other poeL- and *aint« nf Krishna 
wotrahlp much inform.ition is furnished in the Rhaki AfatS s 
a collection of legends of the saints by Nlbhidas, who lived 
about 1:600 A. i>. 

The elitef seal of KrLhna worship is the ndghbtanhixxJ 
of Math urS (Wiittrajp where the adventures of KfMna are 
* believed to ha ve taken place* In the bruj BhfcM p thc central 
dialect of Western Hindi, Hihari Lai 1^+1603-63) wrote his 
sat (Skt. safifa £7 ti) t a collection of 700 verses, most of 
which describe the love of Kriahpa and RuUka, but al the 
same time ^erve as illustrations of the figures as d in 
poetics, 

A translation of the tenth chapter of the fl/wgaifatti 
Parana in the Hraj KUlhha was turned into Hindi prose by 
1 Jillu Jl Lai in the Ptftn Sugar t or 1 Ocean of Love a , This 
work, begun in iBoG under the -njpcrvfafctti of the Orien t.riist 
John Gikhmt {17>iy s B41) and printed in itfift}, gave H -e 
to a new litctftfV language. 

Eastern Hindi. The greatest poet of Northern India 
was without doubt Tutsi Das 11531-1604^ Ihc writer of the 
Kmil-raf tf wwias, the 1 Lake nf the deeds qf RamaA This 
pocm, which la the Hindi /idwafana^ ij not a translation of 
Volmlki'i epic, but an independent |K>em f of which the 
latter work was only one of several sources. Tutei Das was 
not the founder of a sect, but only taught that Rama dwelt 
as a benevolent father fn heaven„ and that all men were 
brothers. The religious and moral influence of his poem 
can hardly be overbrim a ted The Eastern Hindi dialect* 
in which the epic is written, is understood throughout an 
extensive area of Hindustan, It therefore constitutes a kind 
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of Bible fur the ninety millions of Hindus who inhabit the 
vast tract lying between Bengal and the Pan jab, the Hima¬ 
laya and the Vindhya ranges. ‘ Pandits remarks Sir 
George Grierson, 1 may Apeak of the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads, and a few may even study them, others may say that 
their belief* are represented by the Puranas; but for the 
great majority of the people of Hindustan, learned and 
unlearned, the Efmstijana of TulsT has is the only standard 
of moral conduct,' 

It is, however, not only owing to its high moral standard * 
that this work is an greatly esteemed. It » also a perfect 
havfa. which only differ?. It* its advantage, from other works 
of Indian artificial poetry, b) - containing beautiful descrip¬ 
tions of nature based riot on the rules of the manuals on 
poetics but on the poet's own personal observation, 

A iiintlriatt. i he Saw ism of Kashmir also had its poets. 
The Lalti-vSfyStii, the ‘ Utterances of Lalla', .1 female 
ascetic, who composed hymns in the oldest Kalmlrian 
dialect of the Fourteenth century, long enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity. The memory of l his poetess si 111 survives in Kashmir 
as that of a prophetess of Salvfsm. • 

Gujarati. Little is as yet know n of the rich Jain litera¬ 
ture written in the Gujarati dialect. Quite recently (ryisl 
a work belonging To the Pawn fan fra cycle, the f'tv'itakkyana- 
varttika, written in Old Gujarati, has licen published, 
Gujarat! is lo-day also the language of the Pars is, the 
adherent* of Zoroastrianism, who have exercised .< special 
influence on journalism in India Thus the first monthly 
journal in Gujarati was founded by a Parti. As a poet :md 
author in Gujarat] (as well us English), and still more as 
a courageous champion of seclil reforms, the Pand Bchraraji 
M. Maluharj (born in 1853) made a good name for himself 
Tii Itulia, 
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In Bengal, ballads glorifying the kings of the 
I'ala dynasty were much sung in ihe tenth ccmu: y. Fur 
hundreds of years, epic and I‘uranic tales had through Bengali 
versions become the common property of the |ier,p] r . Such 
versions, especially of the Ramajana. the Mak&bkdraM t the 
!'hi\xm'<UnPuranit, and epfsodeisof the Martnmieja /Wrw, 
wcjc partly read aloud and partly produced in semi- 
dramatic recitations by professional bards. Sucb perform* 
a nets are still to be met with in Bengal villages. 

From about 137c A.t>. the Bengali translation of the 
Jfiimtiyarw by KfittiviUa (born in 154b) has been one of 
the most popular books of Bengal- The oldest Bengali 
version of the ,t fa/tStASraia by SoSjaya is said to date 
from about tho same time, lius the best-known translation 
of the epic is that of K 3 iii 3 m (r. *$45). Between 1473 arid 
14So the lUthgavntd PtirJua was translated into Bengali 
by MU I ad h a r Vasin From about t400A.tr. religious poetry 
was also cultivated in Bengal, A contemporary uf Vidya- 
pnti Thikur was the Bengal poet Chandi Dib. who cJm- 
ptiscd nearly a thousand love-sungs in winch cdesiia] and 
human love an combined in celebrating the divine Jove of 
Rudhit arid Is fistula. Mukundaram Kuvikasikan is accounted 
one of the grates! poets of Bengal. ] lc wrote his panegyric 
of the goddess Chattel (that is, Durgiit in his CAaitdi-mmigul 
which was completed in t^Sy, Although the scene of this 
poem is chicily laid in the heaven of .Siva* the author 
describes the actual life of Bengal in accordance with 
reality. 

Chatianya. This sage, who was an ecstatic and ardent 
worshipper of Krishna, and is more closely associated with 
the history uf religion than that of literature, exercised a 
profound Influence on the spiritual life of Bengal. His real 
name was Bisambhar (Ski. Viivam-bhara) Albira (148ft- 
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i ~i] 4 L l!c became an ascetic (Sdtinyasiti) in 1509, and as 
such received the name Ciiaitanya Devo* In the course uf 
hi* extensive wander logs he gained numerous- adherents. 
Even during his lifetime lie was regarded by the people as 
an incarnation of the god Krishna, and his image is even at 
the present day worshipped by the Vfshntute* of Bengal 
and Orissa, lie himself always rejected divine adoration 
of Ills person, and it was only when he was in a slate of 
tianct that he ^mdiincsi cxcla smed f am He*. ftiogm- 
phiis of Choi Lanya form quite an essentia] component part 
of Bengali literature. The first records of his life were taken 
down by the smith Govinda, who accompanied the master 
on \ih wanderings, He dcsci jbcj Chattanya aa an cCnUtic 
lover of God, who lapsed into tears on hearing any me cry 
H Kpdiru, Kfhluia\ Tin: QttiaHju r-M^fur vrftr of Vfinda* 
van Dfis( and the l aiianyucaritihmr(a of Krishna 

Das (horn 15171 and other works ate partly poems and 
partly biograpliiual sketches. 

Ram FmsM. The saint and poci Bam J’ra^ad \ t 71K -75), 
who wrote hymns ltd dieted to Dmga and other religions 
*QQg*t hto been greatly revered in Bengal C Sen, the 
historian of Bengali literature, says there is no peasant, no 
0U1 man, and no woman, who has not derived eoii^>Ution 
and edifclcation from the toflgs of \l\h writer 

I'min about i£qg A.l 1 . dramatic literature* which had 
long curried on a feeble existence in the modem vernacular, 
began to revive. Certain poets, like Krishna Ka main 
fjtf ic-H,H) in his Stafitia-vMsa w endeavoured to refine the 
old popular i a while other p-nct* composed dramas 
with a (MjliikaJ tendency, The first Bengali diam*, per- 
formed in the A" u/fmi kuia~f 9 rvflsvai of Hama Nara- 

yana 1 a rka ratlin h WttS directed against the Kuhn BraUmitW, 
wh.j make a business om of marriages In iHfo Du ia 


. Rammohan Roy 

Ikmdlm Mitre wrote Ihr A 7 / Ditrfim, which severely criti¬ 
cise* the exploitation of the indigo industry by the British* 
Kamtfwfmri AVj, This author «i < “74-I 833), famous alike 
as a social and religious reformer as well as a scholar and 
Wilier, bore the greatest share in Lite development of Bengali 
prose. He was a man who made himself widely acquainted 
wish religions system* other than his own. Horn and bred 
in a distinguished Brahmin family, he was from youth 
upwards familiar with the Brahmin religion and its sacred 
* books. Having in his early years teami Persian and Arabic, 
lie used this knowledge for the study of the Qur'an, and 
made himself acquainted nut only with the mo noth e ism of 
Z^tam, but with the mystical doctrines of the Persian SutK 
Later he became acquainted with lluddhi.m in Tibet, and 
with Christianity from misafocarits in India itself. In order 
10 be able to read the Old and the New Testament in Lhe 
original text, he even devoted some lime to learning 
Hebrew and Greek. UisiriUEficd with Indian polytheism* 
he set before himself the task of studying all the religions 
of the work!, in order to extract what was best in all of 
them and to ccitiibiiic this residue Into a purified religion, 
lie ended, however in bdkvmg the monotheism of the 
Upaiusbnds to he the sum of all wisdom. As a result of 
his- study of the sacred books of foreign religions nti the 
one hand, and of the Upanish&ds on the other* he desired 
to reform the old Ikabmamt religion He thus became the 
founder of the Itrahirio Sasnaj. 1 die Society of the believers 
in Got! He regarded himself not us founding a new seel 
or Church, but only as purifying the old Indian national 
religion of alt that was false. He included in what was 
fld-c the caste system and Lhe custom of widow-burning, 
against which as asocial reformer lie boiU spoke and wrote. 
He came to Europe in 1^30, w hen he was hailed by Jeremy 
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Benthnm as n fellow-worker In the service of humanity. 
Rammohnn Jioy was also a writer of no inarnddenible 
merit. Mis book on the worship of idols anion** the Indians 
O790) was tilt first work written in Bengali prose. In 1*15 
he wrote an account of the Vedanta philosophy. He was 
also the author of essays on widow.burning and other social 
questions both in Bengali and in English Eh.ddcs Iwing 
a prominent prose-writer, be was also u p*iet who cotnfxjsed 
songs that are stilt sung in Hen gal. 

He was followed by two prose*writers and essayists who < 
dealt with subjects of social reform. These were Akkhay 
Kumar 1 >atta (iHro-W6j and Ijfvma Chandra VidyiL-iaguwi 
(1820-9 tj, 

In the nineteenth century English literature began to 
exercise great run nonce on the development of Bengali 
writing, especially in prose. The first Important Bengali 
novelist, Baflklai Chandra Chatter]! (iftijfi-y.*), came *0 
much under the influence >>f Scott that he has sometimes 
heen called the * Indian Walter Scott \ A mimher of 
noftls were also written by Komesh Chandcr Dim, other- 
wipe known as a writer on .indent Indian civdkatfon and 
Literary subjects. 

One of the most highly esteemed poets of the nineteenth 
century, and according to many the greatest ikng.itl poet 
of modem times, was .Michael Mad hit Sudan, a convert to 
Christianity. 

Tin Togorts, An attached friend and adherent of U amnio- 
h;m Ruy and promoter of his work was Dvarkanath 
I ngorc ftlie anglicized form of his Bengali name Thfikurk 
His son, Dcvendranath Tagore (1818-1905), joined the 
Hralnno SmiiSj and became Us first organizer, hi 18411 he 
compiled a * M lection of texts from the Upaniahad*, Manu s 
Law-book, the Mahabfrirat<t t and some other books* in 
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order to serve as the foundation of the confession of faith 
of the H rah mo Saiunj* This creed rt presents the belief in 
Brahma ns the only eternal msd perfect God and creator of 
the world, by whose worship alone salvation can be obtained 
m ihh world and the next- Such worship consists m the 
love of God and the performance of works that GckI loves, 
being a genuinely Indian compromise between the monism 
of the Upanidiads and the theism of the BhtfgdtvatfgUtf, It 
h a conservative and national faith. The branch of the 
- lira hum Sam5j that awe under the guidance of Keshtib 
Chancier Sen tp more radical. Though Devradraniiih 
Tagore did not, like the orthodox Brahmin?, regard the 
UjHumh&da as revealed, he yet revered them as sacred 
books that are receptacles of profound wisdoiiu 

Rfihiruh itmillt Tilers, A .son of Devendranath Tagore h 
the \yoc< Rabindranath T-tgore, horn in t H 6 i. He had tang 
been famous in India, when in the year 1915 a small volume 
of his poems entitled Gltafifzift\ * a Handful of Songs', in 
an Kngjiih translation^ drew attention to him in Europe 
aho, so that only a year later, in the autumn of 19*3, the 
Nobel prize fuHitcraiure was awarded to him. Since then 
hU poem^i dramas, talcs, romances, and prose writings have 
become known all over Lhe world in English and Germ an 
translations. At the present day Rabindranath Tagore 
xcupi^ the position of a world-poet in whose works the 
purely human dements appeal to m with ail the vividness 
of mu own experience. But his appeal is by no means that 
of a colourless cosmopolitan pocL He h thoroughly Indian* 
mud the spirit of India breathes throughout all hb poetry. 
Hi;- talcs represent true Indian life, and ancient Indian 
wisdom reappears in his idlgio-mytficil |H<m^ and in hits 
religio philr^uphicat addresses, Thfc outlook of his father 
and the spirit of the Brahma Ssnrnj meet us in his addresses* 
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and have found their complete expression in hU poems, 
Just as m the ease of Kabir and the other poets of mystical 
devotion to God, the pantheistic doctrine of the Upanishads 
is by him combined with the theism r>f the bkakti concep¬ 
tion of the HtmgawdgUb. Hut like bis father in recent 
times and like Kablr some Centuries ago, Rahiiicfraniilh is 
also a free-thinker who dots not blindly take oyer all the 
*Ioc t rifles of the ancient?. The old Indian sages taught 
that the highest god, salvation, could be reached only by 
renunciation oi the world, that nnty the the * 

ascetic, could attain to God. With this ideal Tagore has 
decidedly nothing to do. Neither by renunciation of the 
world, nor by asceticism not by ceremonies, does tie 

wish in read) God, but in his home and at his work. That 
he lives in the world and takes a lively interest in all human 
and terrestrial alTahs is proved by his songs for children and 
Ills love songs, in which he shows that he is one of (he few 
world-poets able to identify himself with the soul of the 
child and of woman. This is proved by his novels and 
stories, in which he depicts ttue Lo nature the Indian life 
of to day, draws men and women to the lift, and lays bar. 
their mental struggles in a way that only a poet can do 
who loves this world of the great and the small. 

He shows a deep understanding of the problems of 
female life in his drama of Chitra, On the basis of a rather 
rough legend of the Mah&bharatu lie has here produced 
a dramatic poem, that in its high conception of wedlock as 
a true community of life rises far above the marriage ideal 
of most of the poets of Hindustan. He shows no trace uf 
that contempt of woman and <>f family life which appears 
in the old Indian ascetic poetry', especially in the ionys of 
the Buddhist monks. 

Coni billing old Indian wisdom with the modern pfogres- 
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stve spirit, lie docs not regard the world-stirring questions 
of nor time with the eyes of the Indian Yogi. The problem 
of war he handles in the drama called the Sturt fie? that of 
religion in the play entitled MSimh That the subject 
of nationalism moves him deeply is shnwn by hLs novel 
The Heme mat the IVariti, as well as in his addresses col¬ 
lected under the title of Nationalism (1917), Both here 
and in his recent work Creative Unity fly*?) he has given 
expression to his views on the relations between India and 
• the West, Regarding Western Culture and its ideals the 
poet man i fest a a ha lanced j udgem ent, H c says, for instance r 
‘ ft is only by really knowing the Europe that is great and 
good that we can effectively guard ourselves- from the 
I’.uropc that is base and greedy.' He acknowledges that 
Europe has introduced to the East, ■ through the smoke of 
cannon and the dust of marketsthe idea of freedom in all 
directions: the ideal of moral freedom, freedom of con. 
science, freedom of thought and action, freedom from 
bondage in literature and art. Rut he stigmatizes as a 
deadly poison, from which he wishes to preserve the East, 
the worship of- power and the boundless greed' that 
characterize the West. He is in full sympathy with national 
feeling and the preservation of national peculiarities; but 
lie condemns national conceit, boastfulness, and all national 
hatred ; for he places humanity above the nation. 

Tagore would bo no Indian if his poetry did not rise to 
heights of mysticism, to which ordinary mortals are incapable 
of following him. Hut those whom mysticism does not 
attract can hardly fall to admire the moral elevation that is 
here revealed. 
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Tilt: ]i receding chapters i! escribe the intellectual inheri¬ 
tance of India as represented in various forms of literature. 

It now remains to show how, as a consequence of the dis¬ 
covery of the sea row le to India four centuries ago, not only 
this aapect of India's past has gradually become known to a 
the West, but also another phase that could only have been 
reconstructed in a fragmentary way from literary sources 
Has been revealed in far greater detail by the labours* 
during little mure than a century* of a small band of 
workers in another branch of research, 

The pmces? by which European investigator became 
acquainted with India*? past was by working backwards 
from tbs latest to its earliest phase, Tims they came to 
know the oldest period last id all- Eiom about ifioo A*D, 
Europeans began to Seam settle of the Indian vernaculars 
apoken at the lime, such as Gujarati and Cell gal L Then 
the later Stage of the ancient period known by the name 
of Classical Sanskrit first came within the ken of English 
scholars about i^o years ago. Last of all, the oldest md 
most important phase, the Vcdie language, became acces¬ 
sible to European research mi more than eighty *five years 

Some fragmentary' knowledge of the Sanskrit language 
and thcramrCi besides the religious idea.* embedded In 
Uictn, had begun to be acquired from the seventeenth 
century onwards by a few stray travel let* and by some 
mission an^ but without exercising any influence on Euro¬ 
pean thoughThe first who published any account of 
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‘.uch knowledge was Abraham Roger, a Dutchman who 
Ui-ctl in the neighbourhood of Madras, and who in 1 ^ 5 * 
brought out at Amsterdam In Dutch a book entitled' Open 
Door to Hidden Heathendom’; it not only describes the 
customs and religion of the Brahmins but was also the first 
European work to make known an actual specimen of 
Sanskrit literature by the translation of some of the sen¬ 
tentious poeti y of the Sanskrit writer Iihatfihari, The first 
mention of the Veda occurs in this work also* 

The writings of two Frenchmen, Bernier <1671) and 
Tavernier (lG??). resident in India for several years, give 
an account out only of the geography, the political con¬ 
ditions and social customs, but also of the religious beliefs 
and practices of the country in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. A more advanced knowledge of the 
religion and literature of the Brahmins is shown in an 
Important record, left in 1740 by a missionary named Pfcrc 
pons, about the ancient literary records of the Indians, 
He must have possessed some knowledge of Sanskrit, He 
seems to have been the first 10 describe correct!j the 
native system of grammar; he also mentions the Sanskrit 
dictionaries, among them the famous Amttra kvia t or 
‘Thesaurus of Amaru’, as well as the native system of 
poetics called aia*pt&ra or * Ornament *. He further de¬ 
scribes the six orthodox system* of Hindu philosophy, 
besides mentioning the heterodox systems of the Jain* and 
the Buddhists, In * 77 # was published a work representing 
the knowledge of Sanskrit literature prevalent among the 
missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
under the title of PEmtr Vtdatn. U created 4 sensation 
in the West, because it attracted the attention of anil 
produced a deep impression on Voltaire, He believed it to 
date from before the time of Alexander the Great. But 
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it was bier shown to be the work ©f a European 
compiled for the purpose of converting the Hindus, its 
whole tendency being to criticixe the worship then pre¬ 
vailing in India. The doctrines and legends described by 
it are post-Vedic. its account of the real Vedas being quite 
incorrect- The original, found in the possession of the 
missionaries at Pondicherry, was probably composed about 
the middle of the eighteenth century by one belonging to 
the school of a missionary named Robertos de Nobilibus, 
who died at Mybporc near Madras in 1656. Some time * 
before l “,50 a Danish missionary produced a book pur¬ 
porting |o reproduce the chief contents «if the Vadsur 
Vedatn \ but the title does not correctly describe the real 
Yajurvtda , fur it is used as a general term connoting ;tn 
encyclopaedic account of modern U rohma niam. Rut its 
.statements regarding sacrifice rcprcsenl the actual subject- 
matter of the Yajurvtda. 

Somewhat earlier a German Jesuit named llanxlcden 
{1699-1731]! had written in Latin the first Sanskrit grammar. 
Though this was never published, it was utilised by the 
Austria it missionary Fra Paolo RartolomiSr, who worked 
in Malabar from 1776 to 17% and published two Sanskrit 
grammars at Rome (1790). the first place in Europe 
where such works were printed, Thdr author approaches 
the standard of a scholar more nearly than any of his 
predecessors. 

Though the Sanskrit language had not become known in 
Europe before this date, specimens of the Sanskrit alphabet 
bad appeared in a few books printed in the latter half of the 
previous century. In Kfrcher’s Chinn Illustrate (Amster¬ 
dam, 1667) five tables of the Sanskrit alphabet had been 
printed ; single words engraved in the Sanskrit character 
had been reproduced in the Her ins fudkm Maluhm i<m 
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(1678): and b Thomas Hyde’s ttutoria SkakUttdii (Oxford. 
1604). the names of several chessmen had appeared in 
Sadiril letters with .heir anglicized phonetic equivalents, 
as "a*V (i, c. 4 W * elephantThough these work* had 
attracted the attention of scholars to India, they hat o 
direct influence on the development of Sanskrit philology. 
Pat the dawn of Sanskrit schobmhlp in the English world 
mi heralded by the publication in 177*5 l1 '^ * arI ‘ e! "' 

English work on Indian taw. The desire of the Governor- 
General. Warren Hastings, to rule Indians m accordance 
with their own laws, induced hint to rommUsion certain 
Pandits to compile the original form of thb book from 1 it 
Sanskrit sources known to them. This Sanskrit origin.! 
was first rendered into Persian, from which Halheadmade 
a translation into English entitled Co* f GtUt ” Le ? 

, London. .77*)- This second-hand translation led to the 
study of Sanskrit philology by an station of Engirt- 
men. who founded the Astatic Society of Bengal m 1 7 « 4 - 
The new science was inaugurated by the works of three 
Englishmen, Sir Charles Wilkins, Sir W. Jones, and H. T. 

Colebrooke. • . fi 

Wilkins Is described by his contemporaries as the first 
European who really understood Sanskrit. His eaibest 
work was hb translation of the famous religious phd^m 

poem ' Song of the Adorable One U 7 - 5 L 

published in London, which was thus the first place » 
Europe where a translation from Sanskrit was printed. 
Wilkins also published the first translation of the well- 
known collection of fables called HUopadtSa 07 « 7 l. And 
later (180H1 a Sanskrit grammar. He was abo the m, 
who took op the study of Indian inscriptions, some of which 

he translated into English. 

1 The PorW8ii!W form of Hindu, 
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Sir William Jones (1746-94), who was a Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, went to India in t?#* as a 
1 'uLsnc Judge of the Supreme Court at Fort William in 
Bengal In the following year he founded the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta and was its President till the end of hi . 
life ten year« after. He was the first translator of the famous 
play Sakantata (Calcutta, 1789) by Kalidasa, India's greatest 
poet, as well as of the lyrical drama Gitagevinda, ‘the 
Cowherd in Song', and of the /,nn j /W£' of Mantt 1(794). 
lie also edited at Calcutta in 1793 the lyrical Sanskrit 
pt'Cm Rtiusam/tara, ' the Cycle of the Seasons This was 
the first Sanskrit text ever printed. Sir \V. Jones was, 
moreover, the first scholar who definitely asserted the 
genealogical connexion of Sanskrit with Greek and Latin, 
and its probable affinity with Persian, German, and Celtic. 

I !■ 1 - Colebrooke, the founder of Indian philology and 
archaeology, continued Jones's work. Ho arrived at Cal 
cutta in 17Ha, hut did not trouble about Sanskrit for the 
first eleven years of his stay in India. Ily the lime of 
Jones's death (1794) lie had only just teamed Sanskrit for 
the purpose of translating a compilation male by Pandits, 
at Jones's instigation, from the Sanskrit I aw'books on 
inheritance and contracts. This translation appeared in 
1797 and 1798 under the title of * A digest of Hindu Law 
on Contracts and Succession \ in four volumes. From this 
time onward Colchtookc devoted himself with indefatigable 
real lo tile study of Sanskrit literature, though rather to its 
technical than iu poetical side. Thus he produced not 
only further works on Indian law, but epoch-making essays 
on the philosophy, religion, grammar, astronomy, and arith¬ 
metic of the Indians. He was the first to give an accurate 
and trustworthy account of the Vedas, in 1805. He also 
edited sonic native Sanskrit dictionaries, the grammar of 
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Fan ini, the HiUfndtia, and the epic K iraidrjumya, ‘the 
combat or the M ountamccr and Arjuna He further wrote 
a Sanskrit grammar, besides working at and translating 
a number of S&uskrit inscriptions Finally he made an 
extensive and valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts 
which, on his return to England, he $iresented to titr Fast 
India Company's library, now in the India Office. 

Till the beginning of the nineteenth century the only 
Europeans who had any real knowledge uf Sanskrit were 
» a few Englishmen. One of these was, Alexander Hamilton, 
who, on his return Train India, was travelling about France 
when, oil the renewal of hostilities with England, he was 
detained as a prisoner of war at Paris in iHoj. By a coinci¬ 
dence which turned out to be highly fortunate for the 
advancement of Satiski it studies in Europe, the German 
poet Friedrich Schtegel. one of the leaders of the Romantic 
School, happened la arrive at Paris ill the same year. The 
Romantic School was particularly attracted by the literature 
of India, which was. however, at that time known only 
through translations of the works of Sir William Junes. 
Schlcge) became acquainted with Hamilton, who taught 
him to read Sanskrit, and whom he speak-, of as the only 
man in Europe, except Wilkins, familiar with Sanskrit, A 
result of this Acquaintance was the publication by Fr. 
Schlcgel, in 1 SET of his work entitled "On the Language 
and Wisdom uf the Indians’, and constituting (he foundation 
of Indian philology in Germany. Mb brother, August 
Wilhelm von Schlcgel, became, at the University of Hon it 
in i Hid, the first professor of Sanskrit in the West. Sanskrit 
research has since l>ecn pursued in Germany with more 
ical and success titan in atty oilier European country. 

A contemporary of A. W. v. Schlcgel was Fran* Bctpp 
(1791-tHfiyt, who, having studied Sanskrit In Pari* and 

t«i* 1 I 
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London, published In jSi* hi* work * Qn iheConjugationri 
System nf the Sanskrit language in comparison with that 
of the Greek, Latin* PcrtUlli and Germanic hingimgc^. 

By this work he became the founder of a new Science, 
Comparative Philology* which Song remained combined 
with the study of Sanskrit, and tn a few universities is 
still officially taught liy the holder of the SansfcriL 
Chair* 

Till 1830 European scholars had paid attention only to 
1 Classical b Sanskrit The works that had been specially ■ 
studied were ^tiktiniaid, the the C$df 0 / 

Mmii> the intentions poetry of Btuurtphari. the 
and some episodes of she gTeai epics. About the Vedas 
no trustworthy information was available exce]>c wlmt 
was coma hied in Colcbroukcs Essay. Of the extensive 
Buddhist literature nothing at all uras known. OfVcdic 
literature Itflelf, the Upanhhads. the philosophical treatises 
forming the latest works of that! ptriod* had become to 
some extent directly accessible, These had in the seven¬ 
teenth century been translated into Persian* from which they 
were rendered into Latin at the beginning of Lhc nineteenth 
century by the French Grfcntalbt Anquetfl Du perron under 
the title of Qnfnitthat (Paris, Though full of 

Jnaccuraric^ this work exercised considerable influence on 
the German philosophers Scheming and especially Schopen¬ 
hauer. About the same time ihe Indian Riimmohati Ro>\ 
lhc founder of the new sect called the Braftmo Samaji in 
which Ids purpose was to combine what was best in Euro¬ 
pean ami Hindu religion, had been studying the Uparbshads 
as a source of the purest Lhtdsm. In iZfi6~tg he pub¬ 
lished an Fngtish translation of several of the Ujwmi shads* 
besides editing the Sanskrit text of several of them. 

It was nut, however, till about righty-cight years ago that 
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Early Vedu and Buddhist Scholars ^3 

the actual philological investigation of the Vedas was In¬ 
augurated by the publication of the first eighth part of the 
Sigvtd* by I*', ktricn in \ Nj8. But It was the great French 
Orientalist Eugene liurnouf who, by his lectin <s in the 
early forties of the nineteenth century, laid the foundations 
of Vctlic scholarship in Europe. He gathered around him 
several students who later became great scholars. One of 
these was Rudolf Rufli fiH: 1-95), who liy his short but 
epoch-making work * Qti the Literature and History of the 
Veda' (1846) became the founder of Vedic philology in 
Germany. Another pupil was F. Max Mtlllcr (1823-1900), 
who produced the first edition, in six volumes, of the 
-Rigvtda y with the great Sanskrit commentary of Sayar.i, in 
the course of.1 quarter or a century (1849-75), While this 
edition was in course of publication. Theodor Aufrecht 
(1822-1907), who was Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh 
from 186a to 1875, published an edition of the complete 
text of the Rigwdii in Roman characters (1861-3). 

Burnouf, by the publication, with Cb. Lassen, of his 
‘ Essay on Pali * < 1 Safi) and his ' Introduction to the History 
of Indian Buddhism 1 11S4-3. -, further laid the loumliilii'ii of 
the study of Pali (Lhc oldest daughter of Sanskrit) and of 
the investigation of Buddhist literature. 

With the nailing up of the Vcdic language and literature 
as well as of Pali and the Buddhist religion, Indian philology 
had completed its period of infancy about the middle of ike 
nineteenth century. In this carl)' period the foundations of 
the history of Ancient India were laid by Englishmen who 
Were resident in <hc country and who accumulated arebacu- 
logical fact? that could not be extracted from the literature, 
by describing the antiquities they excavated and the ancient 
coins they collected, and by deciphering the old alphabet on 
coins, and in Inscription*. 
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The years *834 to iSjB were the num glorimi* year? of 
research or] Indian antiquities. The man who in thb brief 
space accomplished most in deciphering coins and in* 
script tuns w as J nines Prinsep (1799-1840*, a genius w hose 
early death wm a grMivous blow to the advance uf archaeo¬ 
logical i study in Imlm. 

Prom about 1K50 lndhm studies entered upon a period 
of such development among Weston ediohira in nil 
directions that urlttdu thirty years all the important Vcdie 
and many classical Sanskrit texts had been critically edited 
in trustworthy editions ; all the achievements in the sphere 
of Indian archaeology had been summed up in Christian 
Lassen J s 'Indian Antiquities 1 j a very detailed 

History of Indian Literature had been published (18521 by 
Alhrcdit Weber Second edition, 1876); and a very large 
SiimkHt Die lion Rry in seven volumes, which itself contributed 
very considerably to the rapid advance of Indian philology * 
had been brought oik 11852-751 by the two great German 
S^iukriihts iJohtHngk and Roth, An essay written by 
A. W. v, S lilegtl in i8iy citu me rated hardly m**n than 

doKcxt Saiifkrit biH-k ■ known either in editions or transla¬ 
tions- (fnly ihirtjMhree years later, Webet describes in 
s «V>* nearly 500 works of Indian literature. In the years 
ihqi tv 1903 Theodor Aiifrecht published his Oiftlitmus 
Caiti&jgvrum, which contain* an alphabetical Ihi of all the 
Sanskrit manuscript* existing in the larger Indian i*nd 
Lliroptmi libraries Tin: number of Sanskrit books repre¬ 
sented by tlie.e maim scripts already amounts to many 
thousand* though Lhc whole of Buddhist bteralurc and all 
works written hi other Indian languages are excluded. 

Meanwhile, the foundation of the Tali Text SixneLy in 
1K82 by the late Prof* T. W. Rhys DavtcL had immensely 
stimulated the investigaikm of the exlenatvc Buddhistic 
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literature Ver/ swui after* in i8IM find Pros. V\ vber 

made another branch of Indian literature accessible to 
scholars by his great essay on the sacred writings of the 
Jains, a sect which, as we have seen, very nearly contem¬ 
porary in origin with Buddhism, arose in the sixth cen¬ 
tury El, C, 

By the end of the nineteenth century' the progress of 
Indian studies had covered so vast an area that it became 
impossible for any single scholar 10 master the whole field. 
The necessity therefore began to be felt for an cntyclo* 
(media or Judo-Aryan research giving .1 comprehensive 
suivry of all that had been done in the various branches of 
the subject. Such a wort was planned by the late Prof. 
Georg Biibkr, nf Vienna. Some thirty scholars of various 
countries having agreed to collaborate under his direction, 
its part* began to come out in 1^97, and twenty-two of 
them have appeared till now ( l 9 15)* ft ht still in progress, 
Tor about fifteen parts have yet to be published. I his 
work shows belter than anything elre the enormous advance 
made in this domain during the sixty-two years that have 
elapsed since the publication of the last volume of Lassen V 
‘Indian Antiquities', 

By the research*:*- of the above and many “liter scholars, 
the whole of India's intellectual past has been very fully 
ojiened up in the various stages nf Its literature, and can be 
read from its very beginnings by the modem world. I he 
literature, the lartgu iges, the religions, and du: social institu¬ 
tions of tlie country can here be followed without -1 break 
throughout a period of some j,,ooo years. 1 lie civilisation, 
thus revealed well deserves study buth in itself .m l for the 
light it throws on thfc present. Its history has been 
gradually and laboriously pieced together, al first only by 
Lngibhmen, but afterward* predominantly by Germans, 
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an<l to some extent by scholars of other nation ulttiea, 
French, Dutch. American, Danish, Italian, and Indian. 
Itgt at far as described in the preceding chapters it is largely 
a history of mental development extracted from literature, 
which supplies hardly any of the chronological framework 
fl r Indian civilization, Nearly ail such literary information 
as we have is derived from the records of a few foreigners 
down to somewhat later than tom A. d. These authorities 
are the Greek MegasthelWa !ft 300 ti, c.}. the Chinese Huddh- 
ist pilgrims I’a Hum 1 .1^—41 5 A -IM a tid Hitmen isiing * 
(1529-45 A.D.k and the Persian writer Alburutij 11031 a. !>■)■ 
Without their aid the periods illustrated by their records 
would still be obscure. If we had to rely On literature 
alone, our knowledge of the early history of India would be 
very imperfect. For rich though Indian literature if In 
other respect b, the Hindus did not compose any historical 
works till the Middle Ages. They appear never to have 
produced works setting forth genuine history on broad critical 
lints .is Thucydides did for Greece in the fifth century H-C- 
The historical chapters of the Puts pas, though sketchy 
and meagre, urc clearly bused on ancient arehives, hut they 
:mj quite unt rustworthy. They con be shown to omit some 
dynasties altogether, and to be sometime* inaccurate even 
in the names of the kings recorded by then) They also 
commit the fault of treating contemporaneous dynasties as 
successive. Their statements cannot therefore be treated as 
historical without a good deal more corroborative evidence 
than has yet been forthcoming. 

The only other attempt at anything like a general history 
is the Rfij/ttiirafigiifi (1148-9 A. Ik). The author -says he 
has consulted charters of kings, laudatory inscriptions on 
stones, and manuscripts. His work seems to be fairly 
tellable for bis own time and perhaps for a centmy or so 
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before ; but for any earlier period it soon shows itself to be 
imaginative. Thus he places A.kika (the real initial -late 
of whose reign was 464 B* C.) towards the clo^: of tlie 
period J44K-11 Hs is. c„ and Mihlcaknta, the great invader of 
India. whose actual period was about ",30 a, U, he .issigns to 
704 rijolU".; !re waa therefore obliged to allot to one of his 
kings a reign of joo years to make his dales come right, 
With these two exceptions, the and Lhe 

historical chapters of the FurSnas, the Hindus never made 
any real attempt to deal with history on genemi lines. The 
historical matter found in their ordinary iilcrary works is 
only quilt Incidental and secondary. The names of ids* 
toricai persons interwoven in the plots, of plays, in classical 
poems, and collections of stories, supply us with very utile 
knowledge, and naturally enough give no dates. The geo¬ 
graphical names tlm* occurring afford little more informa¬ 
tion. Thus when Kalidasa (who we know from other 
evidence flourished before ^34 a. r>.) mentions Gokanis, 
which litis in noittv Kanara. his statement at least indirectly 
proves that in that locality there existed a famous shrine of 
Siva at any ralfc as early as <.(-00 Ui. 

Mention has already been marie of the two literary 
works that aim nl being historical chronicles, but are really 
only historical romances- The Harfatarifti of Bana (p. 131) 
deals with the career of the great northern king Hareha of 
Th.ine^ar, anti the VikratuHitka^ar in* red* G* Uuhlerl treats 
of the life of the noted southern king VlkramidUya Vf of 
Kalyagi, Both these works deal with their subject in 
prose, but according to the rules of poetics, and are lull of 
mythical and supernatural matter, I he historical facts 
they contain are given without dates and could be summed 
up in Li few sentences. Bail a mentions the month and lhe 
day, as well as the position of the mnon, when King Marsha 
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w.is bom, but not the year; and Bilhana does not even 
mention die month or ilse duy of Viftramiditysfa birth, but 
only tells m that 1 flower fell from the sky T India's drum 
resounded, and the gods rejoiced in heaven", Titus if we 
did not know from other sources the date of these two 
king*, we should not be nbk to tell from these would-be 
biographies when they lived. 

The literature is undoubtedly of great Importance for the 
Investigation of manners and customs, details of domestic, 
soda!, public, and religions life* trade and commerce* allu 
sionsf to geography ant! methods of travel, but the informa¬ 
tion it furnishes Eb of Utile chronological value, for The 
writer lulls U-- nothing about hi ■ own date. We .sometimes 
obtain rather more historical daU in ilitr introduction* and 
CdlophoTi- of literary works; bin even these arc scanty* 
referring mostly to the writers themselves and not to their 
patrons* whose chronological importance is usually much 
greater. Thus regarded as a whole > tin: historical in forma - 
lioti to be gleaned from literary vuuks is extremely ini 
perfect Keen She date of Akska would t>e at least I.OOQ 
years Loo early* if wc had to depend solely on the stale- 
mcnls of literature. The royal pedigree (vavuavafr} of 
Nepal, which purpDtU to give an unbroken Hat of the 
rulers of that country from 176^ a.i>, back to si>; or -evtrn 
cent uric* before the beginning of the Kali age in ;j sci n # C- t 
would even place him at (east 1,500 years before his real 
date. Such pedigrees are exposed to the further risk of 
the inventions of quite modern bard having been worked 
into genuinely historical material. Mad it not been for the 
di?<eovcry of Chandragupta by Sit William Jones as early 
as 1793, the chronology of -indent India might have been 
placed on an utterly fictitious basis, varying ipoo to 2,000 
years from the truth. 
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Jl i$ thus clear that India more than any other country 
with an ancient civilisation must rely Tor the reconatruction 
nf its pa t history mi uther than literary sources. V'oitu- 
natdy such are to be found in the evidence of India's own 
archaeology in the shape of inscript iems, coin 1 ', and at chi- 
tectural art. As a compensation for the conspicuous* lack 
nf historical matter in Its literature, India happily supplies 
a vast field from which the seal of researchers for mare 
than a hundred years, hut especially since the end of the 
last century, has been extracting in ever increasing quantity 
historical data not otherwise obtainable. 

ft. Epigraphy 

India is particularly rich In inscriptional treasures, of 
which there are doubtless still far more tindefgr.wftd than 
those already unearthed. They arc the only sure basis of 
historical research, because they in fact control chrono¬ 
logically all that we can learn from tradition, literature, or 
nn '. These records were not written for the direct purpose 
of conveying the historical information that we seek, but 
only incidentally and in a purely secondary manner. On 
this very account they are peculiarly trustworthy ; for their 
evidence is free burn bias. Much time and patience are 
however, required for extracting and piecing toy ether that 
evidence. 

often a targe amount of epigraphies! material must 
tttccsssriiy he combined in order to attain a single result, 
□3 fur instance the refutation of the legend of the Vtkrnmfi- 
ditya era, which at one lime dominated the history of 
Sanskrit literature. The theory that the year 58 H.e. was 
invented as an era by a king named Vikrafliiilitya who 
lived at that time was by *uch aggregate evidence thus 
proved to be untenable. Sometimes, however, a single 
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inscription has established nn Important fact, such as that 
which locates the birthplace of Buddha, or that which settles 
ihe epoch of the Gupta dynasty. 

In&cripiionsi became known and began to be studied by 
English idinkra in India soon after *om*riof the earliest 
Sanskrit books with which they became acquainted en¬ 
gaged their attention. The most important epigraphical 
event was the decipherment by James Pdnscp of the 
inscriptions of Aioka; for this laid the real foundations 
of the superstructure of Indian chronology that ha* since 
been erected. 

The inseiiptional material available includes the legends 
on coins and gems; but as these form a special class in 
archaeology, it is preferable to treat of them separately 
under the head of numismatics* 

The inscriptions arc generally meant io be permanent 
records of an official and public diameter, They are almost 
always engraved: some Lillies on monolith pillars, as the 
moral and religions edicts of Aioka. or VoiodharmanV 
panegyrics of victory itt Mundimw in Malwa ■ but usually 
on ' hu walls and columns of caves and temples, and stone 
tablets, on metal plates, on images and statues, and oo relic 
caskets. They atwi sometimes api>cor pointed, written m 
Ink, or stamped on clay or bricks. They embrace all Ittftft 
of information ihiu tan lie utilized io extract historical facts. 
The language* of the inscriptions Are Sanskrit, Ikili, iromc 
Prakrits, mixed Sanskrit, Marathi, as well as the south 
Indian Dravidinn tongues Kauai M ilaylUtii.TaniiJ, and 
Tclugu. They arc dtha entirely m prone, entirely in verse, 
or in a mixture of prose and ver-c. 

It must be evident thas on a minute examination of the 
ingcripiiona, begun more than a century ago, ihc ancient 
political history of India is almost entirely Ua-ecJ Vcarly 
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every other line of research, such as literature, religion, and 
art, ultimately owe much of their chronological framework 
to this source. Hence it is of the utmost importance that 
the Indian government's archaeological department, which 
has been more scientifically organized in the present cen¬ 
tury than ever before, should not only be maintained, but 
systematically developed, because from its work must be 
derived nearly all the light that can in the future be shed 
on India's past. 

Among the inscriptions engraved on metal, the most 
important one On Iron is a short poem forming an epitaph 
on the Gupta king Chandragupta TI, composed if. 4 >5 A lJ - 
and incised otl an iron column at Meharaull near Delhi. 
An ancient record on hrasA engraved on a relic vase comes 
front a if Up ft at Vardafc in Afghani-vtun dating from 6 Im\ 
An old inscription on bronze has been found which is of 
great palucographical value, because its legend ap|>cais in 
three classes of characters, Brahml, Kharos(hl and Greek, 
Most metal inscriptions are, however, incised on topper. 
Some of these arc commemorative, having been found in 
relic mounds, but most of them ire gr.in,i± or title-deeds, 

A few inscriptions were written wiih ink on earthenware, 
the earliest coming from Central India, and probably 
dating from the second nr third century t*-C. l-.ven fiaiiitcd 
inscriptions have been discovered accompanying frctcot-s in 
the Buddhist caves of Ajantii. 

Cop per-plates have often been found in local i tic* other 
than those to which they originally belonged. This is 
naturally seldom the case with records on stone; but two 
litbic columns with inscriptions of Asoka, now at Delhi, arc 
known to have been removed there, the one from Mcerlit, 
die other from the Amhal.i District, in the fourteenth 
century. 
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Many small inscribed day or terra-cotta tablet? have 
turned up in (filTrrem parts of India, The best-kuown 
an Buddhist, inscribed with the formula or cited pro. 
ciaitnesl bv Assuji, one of the Earliest followers of Buddha. 
A large collection of day seals was also found at HasSrli, 
in the Mutaffarpur District of Bengal. The inscription* 
on them are connected with officials, corporations, templet, 
and private individuals. 

I'ricks were never in general use for inscriptions in India, 
but several such have been discovered referring to one of the 
Gupta king? of the fifth century -v.U There have also been 
unearthed in the Gorakhpur District some brick tablels with 
Buddhist ultras, one of which is a version, in Sanskrit, of 
a short sermon preached by Buddha at bravostl. 

By far the greatest number of inscriptions appear on 
same form of stone. The must famous of these are the 
rock .md pillar edicts of Asokn scattered over all parts of 
India. They are proclamations on religion and morality 
meant Iot the guidance of his subjects and placed in con¬ 
spicuous localities. The idea of inscribing them on rock 
surfaces was in all probability uggested fcy the similar 
record!; of the Persian Wing Darius at HchMurs. The most 
noteworthy is on the mck at Gimsir, which, beside.-, the 
edict- of Ak>ka, contains dated inscriptions of the Malta* 
ksatrapa Kudradaman (150 A.D.J and the Gupta kttlg 
-Hkandngupta <455-8 a.d ). Among the many rock Inscrip¬ 
tions of Aiok.i may be mentioned one that was inscribed 
when the king had gone into religious retirement ul Songir 
fSuvarnagiri) in Magadlta. Another, written in duplicate 
BrahmT and Kharoifthi characters, is found in the Kfmgra 
District of the Punjab. A third is the epitaph, in the 
CTiandraglri Hills, Mysore, of tlw Jain teacher Prablia- 
candra, which commemorate! the migration of the Digam - 
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baro sect io Southern India, and thelr settlement alSmva.^ 

Hi ic are, moreover, the seven ' pillar edicts ' of Aioka 
situated at AlUMbSd, Delhi, and °th <t places- U™ ° r l « 
historically most interesting is the column * Rummmifci 
within the Nepal frontier, In which the king ,d ™'' ll “ 
Lumbinl grove as the birthplace of Buddha. Ano . 
the column at Allahabad, which In addition to tvro pillar 
edict-s fias two short Aioka edicts known as the tjii«n s 

edict and the Kdsambi edict, as well as a record or baina- 
dragupta of about 3/5 A. t- 1 - At hrj,n, m 1 c ^ ^ 
Provinces, is a pillar record of Bodhagupta of A.I>, 
which is of great importance hew** it helps to ij* lh * 
bwlruirti'.'' of the Gupta era At Mandasor m Malua - 
are two columns recording the victory of Yaiodharman, who 
defeated the great foreign invader Mihirekutn and -swept 
away the last remnant of the Gupta dvnaatv- 

Of the relic receptacles from the interior nf Bnddhtrt 
it Upas the soapstone vase from Ptprahwa bear* lie ores 
known Indian inscription, vrhkh locates Kapilnvastu. as the 
home of Buddha. In one of the sfepas at Sanchi we 
found two soapstone caskets record mg m m 1 
contained the relies of Sfiriptltta and Muggalkna, the two 
dtief disciples uf Buddha. 

Oilier soap-^one vase* from the same locality corroborate 
statements in Buddhist lwofe about missionaries sent out 
to border eotmtrte in AfeWi time. An Inscription on 
a pillar of one of the gateways oi the » r Wharbufc » 
noteworthy us containing the only known WW "*£_ 
reference to tire dynast)' of the Sungas wludii bj the 
Purinas is placed immediately after that of the M 
An inscription on the southern gateway oi _ c ,i 
sttya mentions Siri-Sflukarni, one of the early kmg> ul thc 
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EJceGLn and Central India, On utlici partes of tin; same 
stupa are several xhurt record* that mention the donora 1 
residence^ the names of which arc idi iiLkal with those of 
dries and towns still in existence. Some of the donative 
inscriptions also show that as early as the second or first 
century it. C- the Buddhist canon already had divisions 
known by the tlUcs or Pifata, SBtr&tita^ and the Fme 
Nijtafiis* 

Other rascriplimu describe the sculptures to which they 
are attached p such as representations of the Jutakaa at 
previous existences of Buddha- Three of them mention 
ancient kings: Janaka, Pasenaji of Komala, and Ajatasatru 
depicted m worshipping Buddha, One of them indicates 
the W h tree under which Buddha was sealed when he 
attained enlighten men L Others refer to the hdki trees 
of previous Buddhas whose names they mention* One 
Explains a sculpture is Mahadcva rescuing Vaaugutu ami 
two companion* from a sea monster that is dlsgorgirig 
a boat containing them. Another describe* a medallion 
as the dream of Maya* Buddha's mother, about a white 
elephant representing her fuLuie son. A iM of Lhe Siincht 
stupa bears an inscription specifying 411 A + D, as a date in 
the rdgn of the Gupta king, ChandrEtgupU II, in whose 
reign KatidUsa probably lived. 

On the walls and other parts of caves there are Important 
inscriptions hi some six localities in eastern and western 
India. Such arc records of Ainka in the Eta ra bar Mills in 
The Gaya District of Bengal ; the inscription of Kharavcht 
Of Kjiilnga 1 0 rissa) apparently dating from { 56-5 tUC; 
and in the cave-lcmptea of Nasik. Jtmnar, and Karii are 
noteworthy inscriptions Throwing much light on the history 
of Western India In the firaL and second centuries a* D. 

There are ahu inscriptions on yojcMah and other parts 
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nf statue- and tillages. One is ©r a king or prince named 
TuramaU, dated 7 of R a. n., on the ba*:of a colossal statue 
of Ihiddlta at Bodh Gaya- Another, dated as a. d,, is 
inscribed on lire base of a jain imiigc at Muttra ; a thin!, 
dated ( 12 # A.!),, is few Fid on the pedestal of a statue of 
Buddha at Hastnagw in the PcshSwar District \ an inserip- 
tiern. dated +4N A, i>., on an image of Buddha at Mnnkuwfr 
in the Atlahabad District, from the time of Kumaragupta I; 
one of'the Maharaja Tihlmav.tr man, dated 45S-9 A. O.. on 
the bate of a group of Siva and Tarvall at K03310 near 
Albhahad ; and one, dated rt-i A.D.,or ihetimcof Adttya- 
sena, on the of .it) image of the Sun at ShUhpur in 

the Patna District. A colossal statue near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District, United Provinces, of the dying Buddha, 
bears an inscription referring to the fifth century a.d. ; 
while at Sravana Bdgola in Mysore, a gigantic inscribed 
figure nf the Jain Saint Gtimmat® i}T Gomatefvara dates 
from the period 977 to y*U A. t>, 

The subjects of the inscriptions arc of various kinds. A 
few are of a litersrv type* Two arc fragments of otherwise 
unknown Sanskrit plays found at Ajmlr; one represents 
1 he first two acts ol a play as yet untraced elsewhere, on 
a stone at Dhlir in central India: other states at the same 
place arc inscribed with two Prakrit poems in honour of 
Vislipu, Some present purely historical narrative, as the 
Halhigumpha cave Inscription, which summarise* the first 
thirteen years of the reign of King Khuravela of Kalhigst. 
One, inscribed on the Aiokjv column at Allahabad, a 
eulogy <>f King Simudragtipia, A short poem in duplicate 
dcscrllics the triumphs* of King Yasodharman on two 
columns ol victory at ManilssiT. I wo rock iTV^criptioni al 
lunagarb rccoid the repairing oT the rmbanktrumE oi a 
great lake. Of a similar type are epitaphs, as that tin the 
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iron pillar at Mdiaraull commemorating King Oiandra- 
gtipta M. A subdivision of this class -ire pillars and 
tablets in memory of those who died in battle. These, 
called ihrali or* hero si ones '. ar e found chiefly In Central 
India, Bombay, and Marira*, Mure miscellaneous ate those 
lhAl rfccoid the eturnruclmji of tanks, the setting up of 
Wundary marks, or specifying the spot where a man was 
killed by u, tiger, an ascetic had immolated himself in i\u: 
fiiCx or a wife had burned herself with her di-.id h^batul 
Tile great majority .ire the result of Lin generat rirligiuu- 
taste of the Hindus for constantly making endowments, 
file purely religious motive is particularly striking in ihc 
inscriptions of Asoka, though three iiiddentally mention 
nmch contemporaneous mat let relating to Internal bUiory, 
geography, ctlmngraphyp ruimmisi ration, amlmher subjects. 
The same motive accounts for the commemoration of saints 
by inscribed relic caskets am) monumental pillars like those 
of Fipraluv.i and KummlndcL A similar reason explains 
the inscriptions commemorating the building of the gateways 
of impm, tin era.lion of monasteries, the- celebration of 
sacrifices. the building or restoration of temples, visits to 
sacred dtc-. endowments made to gods, temples* religious 
institutions, and communities. There arc, however, also 
a good many inscription* relating to deodar gran Li f eh jelly 
of hud. 

Dotolive inscriptbrui arc by far the mo$t numerous* 

I Jiey chiefly constitute title-deeds of real property or ecr- 
tlficato of rights or privilege*. In tbh group the records 
of royal donations, whether for religious or for other pur- 
pose*, fuftn the greatest nuinber. Thin was probably the 
iCMilt of gifts biking the place of sacrifices that the kings of 
Jnr.dii used to perform for the purpose of acquiring religious 
merit or obtaining other objects Thr^ inscripiions con- 
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acqiiently contain more genealogical and political in forma- 
lion than vatild otherwise be the Case. Thus, without the 
express object of preserving hhtory, but generally with the 
intention of emphasizing the religious importance of the 
event, there grew up tire great mass of inscriptions from 
which the early history of India is in process or being 
pieced together. 

These inscriptions come from all parts of India. But 
tliere ate also others of importance for its history that have 
been found beyond the frontiers of India proper. Thus 
there a re such from Afghanistan written in the mixed dialect 
that is neither exactly Sanskrit nor exactly Prakrit; others 
in Sanskrit arc derived from Nepal. In Central Asia have 
been found inscriptions as well as manuscripts composed in 
a mixed dialed and written not only in the Kharos(hl 
character* chiefly limited to (he north-western parts of 
India, but also in the usual ancient Indian BrOhml script. 
From Ceylon come many Sanskrit, Pali, and Singhalese 
inscriptions that are useful both historically and paliieo- 
giapliicaUy. Farther India furnishes from Cambodia, in 
Indo-Chma. Siyiskrit inscriptions from soon after fioc A. IX, 
and Java from 731 A. ti. downwards. Valuable inscriptiona .1 
records have also been found in Burma* 

Sp me sixteen years ago the list of inscriptions, large ami 
small, before 400 a.!)., already numbered between MOO pod 
MOO, For Northern India (i. e the country north of the 
Narmada and the Mahiinadi), the late Prof. Kidfoorn had 
given a list of 700 with names and dates fmm 400 A.l>. on¬ 
wards; and for South India another list of nearly 1. too after 
500 A 0 New records are coming let light every year, and 
the m as s of material aiva i ting discovery* is i nealcutable. To 
show how much may be expected, the statement suffices 
that, a good many years ago, </.000 had already kefl 
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reported from Mysore Jtbfse, and ink impressions of nearly 
3,000 inscriptiora had been collected from rot even the 
whole of the Belgium and Dhdrwlr districts in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

From the fust century il cl onwards, the inscriptions are 
dited in various ways. As the initial years of nit the eras 
are now well known, there is not much difficulty in stating 
ihe equivalent European dates. Explanations of the various 
das ate to be found in the cpigraphfc journals, especially 
the Indian Antiqmry* 

Research hn_s lo guard against epigraph seal as well as 
numismatic and literary forgeries, by which errontenis 
mailer has been Introduced into Indian history* and which 
it is the task of critical study to remove. An account of 
how such matters can be detected is to be found in the 
Indian Antiquary) A very fair knowledge has already 
hur.n gained of the ancient history ■ -f India from 58 i\ \ . 
to po A. Jj , and a comparatively extensive knowledge of it 
Fcnm the latter date onwards- Almost all this is derived 
from inscriptions. 

Much more h to be hoped from she Remits of buch 
excavations a* have been going on for years at sites like 
Taxila, for rite earlier period J :fc tid judiciously selected 
sEtca are sure to supply for the whole period important 
inscrfptioitid evidence, as those of Slmath* Kasia, and 
BasSrh have already yielded to the labours of Sir John 
Marshall, director-General oT Archaeology in India, 

( onbuJumblc advance in historical knowledge of ancient 
India R moreover* bound to result from the systematic 
cbfqnologloj co-ordination of material already found by 
arranging it in separate volumes according to dynasties. 
Already published matter will have to be revised and 

1 VoL sxi. jrp. -tot ff. 
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brought up to date; for the wider experience and know¬ 
ledge gained in the course of time will enable mistakes to be 
removed and Historical points to be brought out dial con id 
hardly have been detected at an earlier stage. 

The increasing evidence of epigraphy will be able to con¬ 
trol to a greater degree the value of tradition a> a subsidiary 
source of history, since without its aid tradition can supply 
only very uncertain results. 

Hand in hand with the revision of inscriptions must go the 
revision of palaeography, which owe* SO great a debt to the 
labours of the late Prof. Hiililer. More perfect texts of records 
already handled must be produced and real facsimiles fur¬ 
nished instead of the touched-up and sometimes misleading 
lithograph* that were occasionally issued in earlier days. 

Simple palaeograpbic evidence is in any case insufficient 
to fix within a century, or even more, the time of an undated 
inscription [aching a clue such as the name of tv well-known 
king or some other outside chronological test. Thus on 
the strength of the characters, a certain coin was at one lime 
n«,t ujjjustifiably asserted to date from about 400 a tv, but 
the name of a Jting subsequently deciphered in the legend 
proved that the coin could nut date from earlier than 11 JO. 
It must be remembered that the script of workmen varies 
according to their *kill as well as die material on which the 
record is inscribed. Hence undated Inscription* may seem 
to belong to widely different periods, whereas they may 
be really about contemporary. Again, the imitation of a 
previous model may produce the effect of identical age, 
whereas the dates really lie far apart. Thus the Importance 
of decisive feels to regulate the chronology of undated 
inscriptions is evident. Similar considerations apply in 
estimating the age of undated coins. 

We have seen that even for the political history of India 
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the data available have not yet been Fully exploited. Much 
less is this the case in other direction v of inquiry into India's 
past. Thus geographical research has been mainly con¬ 
fined to the identification of places, countries, and tribes 
mentioned by Greek. Chinese, and Arabic writers. Many 
errors here have been committed by ignoring the fact that 
towns disappear, co Ait-lines shift, fivers alter their courses 
or djy up, place-names change in an arbitrary manner ever 
though the places themselves still exist, and distances 
recorded by travellers are inaccurate, because often stated 
at second hand. Thus few of the names mentioned by 
those who actually visited India with Alexander the Great 
have been identified with certainty. Many of the pilots 
named by ihe author oftJjc PtripUtS* who m ote about 70 a. [>., 
and who had personal knowledge or the Indian coast, can¬ 
not be identified. The position of inland places is rendered 
doubtful by the vagueness or the Information supplied. 

Ptolemy, who wrote about 150 a. d„ and whose in¬ 
formation is second-band, can only be utilized in a very 
general way for the reconstruction of early Indian geography. 
Though he knew tile Importance of observing latitude and 
longitude, the positions bid down by him were marly 
always the results of computations from itineraries and 
travellers* statements. Mis longitudes were less than they 
should be, and hts conception of the shape of India was 
utterly erroneous. The impossibility of adjusting his data 
so as to frame a map of India at all accurate in it? details 
is thus obvious. Much still remains to be dune with the 
help of inscription? even in identifying the sites visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hioucti Tsiang. though llis travels ail 
over India covered a period of sixteen years (629-45 A. t>.) 
and were very carefully recorded by him. 

Alberfinfi India supplies a fair amount of geographical 
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information; hut much investigation is still necessary before 
it can all be utilized. 

Extensive research on the indigenous sources must be 
carried out before the additional material to be derived from 
them can be filial In. AH geographic*! data thus extracted 
will have to be indexed and an atlas of Ancient India com¬ 
plied from this material, with a series of maps to illustrate 
successive periods. Only then will k be possible to utilize 
properly the information derived from early foreign sources. 
Ufany a wrong Identification will then be eliminated, and 
correct new ones added a* a result of the very preparation 
of such a work. (July in the present century lias it been 
shown by the late Dr. Fleet that the ancient and famous 
town of Tagara still exists under its old name in the form 
of Ter in ihe State of Hyderabad* and that the .mciciU city 
of ^akida or Sakaht, the Slie-kado or I lioucn Tsiang, n> the 

Sifilkot of to-day in the Panjab. 

One of thediffitukio to be overcome is the ascertainment 
of the real forms of the modern place-names. Compilation# 
will have to be prepared in a thoroughly skilled and critical 
manner for tbe various territorial divisions of India, giving 
In mEive characters a* well as Ira Reiteration the actually 
correct forms of the modern names of all the principal 
towns, villages; rivers, md moinuaius. 

It is thus evident that much original research as well ■« 
revirional work still remains to be done. It can only be 
carried out comprehensively by co-operation in other lu.es 
of study, resulting in a more accurate undemanding of the 
records. Tliis means a compilation of the historical, geo¬ 
graphical, and cognate matter to be extracted from the epics, 
plays, classical poems, collections of storks, and historical 
romances. For this purpose editors and translators should 
always make a point of collecting such matter in an intro- 
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cJucti'pn or appendix, bo Jia 10 reach ihc hand* of scholars 
concerned with such researches. 

Geographical indexes to some of the Fur 3 ga&i like the 
topographical ILsts extracted from the /Ir/uifJitmAfid 1 and 
the BAfigova/a Pur Una* would be serviceable. Many of 
the works in praise of special localities, entitled M&Mimya 
or Sf/ttila purdrtiT would be of use for local geography or 
I be Identification of places. Thus the MtfMkiifamMtftitty*t 
enabled Dr. Fleet to Identify the VStapi of the inscriptions, 
the capital of the Clifdukyarc dynasty of Western India, 
with the modern BidlntE- 1 Indexes* like Sfliwdn 1 *, of the 
names of the Mah&bkdritfa will be required, us well as 
Others, bringing; together a!! information that can bo collected 
concerning social customs, trade and commerce, arts and 
irtdutftfci, administration and other subjects. Indexes arc 
wanted for the A 'dmayiMti* for the dramas, the prose 
romances, the RajQ&jrrtfigint ; for the jatakas, the Lalito- 
vistara t the Btvj 3 tvtd&tia k the Bfpafmmta* the Afnh&zwpsv 
and the writings of Buddhaghosa ; for die Join and other 
Prakrit works a certain knowledge of Sanskrit h advisable 
fnr the purports of *uch research. For though most of the 
records are not lit Sanskrit, it is more or less the key to the 
languages in which they are written, and a general know- 
ledgeof Sanskrit literature and mythology is essentia! to an 
adequate undemanding of many of the alludonfi contained 
in the inscriptions* 

h. Numismatics 

Indian coins have been in use for some 2,600 years* 
Having been studied for nearly,! century by many scholar*, 
they have contributed their ft hate towards tilt reconstruction 
y JrtifiiMi* Attftg imrjr voL xxi* p, i6y. 
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of the history of ancient India, For some periods coin* are 
the only evidence. Their employment *en» to have been 
introduced with foreign maritime trade anti alphabetical 
writing, probably about 700 n. C. 'I he earliest kind of 
currency seems to have taken the form of punch-marked 
Coinage, which in accordance with its origin was struck not 
by governments, but by traders as private persons. Coins 
of this type are in the Gde */ Mnuu called or 

1 ancient pieces'. They were probably copied from hiby- 
lohian originals after Lhc opening of maritime trade with the 
WM! court of India. The oldest-looking coins of this kind 
are copper pieces found at very ancient sites near Benares. 
The punch-marks are very numerous and vatied, consisting 
of rude outlines of men, animats* trees, The sun, and many 
other objects; hut legends are always absent. These coins 
are usually rectangular, but roughly circular examples occur, 
bcinj,- probably a later development The best specimens 
of the silver coins have a weight of about 55 grains, 
equal to 31 rati seeds. The whole system of the ancient 
Hindis coinage of Northern India is founded on the weight 
of this seed (t*Jf grains}. 

Cast coins, generally of copper or bronze, were largely 
used in Northern India alongside of the punch-marked 
type- A few specimens are inscribed with characters dating 
ft run about 300 ts.c. Sometimes these cast coins, while 
itill in a half-fused state, were stamped with a die that 
produced a square or circular hollow, Such coins were 
often struck in the second century H.C. Many of these 
found at Taxi la in the Punjab show how from them were 
developed the single-die. and finally the double-die stages 
of owning. The adoption of the double-die type was un¬ 
doubtedly due to Greek and Roman examples. Alexander's 
invasion (346-345 fc. C.) did not affect the indigenous coinage 
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anymore than other Indian institution*; for immediately 
after hi* death the region cast of the Indus wa* rtcotuptcred. 
by Chandragupta and administered according to Indian 
methods. Rut after the Hadrian Kingdom had become 
independent of Syria, several Bactrian rulcm, especially 
Kucratides and Menander, in the second century it. c., made 
Incursions imo India, where their coins are now found- 
Princes of Lite royal Bac irian boose established them wives 
in what .tic now Afghanistan, BatochfetSu, and the T'anjib, 
largely HilJeitbmg those territories. They issued ’an 
abundant coinage of a Greek type, which down to about 
Ijjo H.c. showed great artistic merit. They bear bilteguiii 
legends owing to site mixture of population at the time a* 
well as devices representing familiar Indian objects 1 he 
later 1ndi>-Gitrk coins are degenerate in style. The impu¬ 
tations of the interior of India remained unaffected by the 
coinage of these countries in rise north-weM. and eununved 
to use the indigenous private currency; This is indicated 
by Lhe fact dial no coin- bearing any name of the Maury* 
dynasty are known. But U may be dot to Greek influence 
that the names of kings, such as AfidmUia, belonging to 
other dynasties appear. The coins of the Andhrabhritya 
dynasty (yo-aao A. D.) often bear the name of the reigning 
king. Hut the -dd system of private coinage remained in 
many localities and still s>revaliec! in Centra! India, at the 
time or the English conquest. 

The aubjugai ion of Afghanistan and the Panjab by il !C 
Kushan clan of the Yuch-chi horde, about the middle of 
the first century A. U-. brought India into contact with 
the Roman Empire of Augustus and his successors, as it 
extender! eastwards. Jtadphises I (f. 4 ;r^S A. l>.), who an¬ 
nexed the Kabul valley tu the Ktiihio Etttpire,issued cupper 
coins which, on the obverse, show a king's head obviously 
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iiniiaifn^ that of Augustus, and on the reverse the figure of 
n Icing seated tin a cumle chair. His son Kadphiscs M, 
vviio conquered Nuitiom India, went further in imitating 
the coinage of imperial Rome ; for he struck an abundance 
of gold piece> exactly corresponding to the Roman aurti 
in weight. Flfoy'* statement that in his time (77 a 
stream of gold flowed eastward is corroborated by the many 
hoards of Roman coins that have been found in both 
Northern and Southern India, The KushSn coins, though 
RIonian in weight, aie for the most part Indian in style. 
The device of Kudphises iVs coins is on the reverse con¬ 
stantly the god Siva accompanied by his humped bull 
Nandi. The legends giving the name and titles ate bi¬ 
lingual as on the ttactrkn coins. The obverse Is in Greek, 
both language and script, while the reverse legend is in 
Prakrit, and the characters in Khamethi, read from right to 
left. The copper coins of Kadphises are found in great 
numbers as fur east as Benares, The Indo-Roman coinage 
of the Kushan dynasty, usually called Indo-Scythian, marks 
an epoch in India's numismatics. Though many Oriental 
features in device were retained, the European type of coin 
was in essentials adopted. Henceforward the main coinages 
of Northern India wen* double-die pieces, issued by the 
authority of the sovereign, and tmtaliy bearing his effigy or 
his name on both sides, 

Kan ishka seems toll, ive succeeded KadphucsT! in 115A.D, 1 
He conquered Kashmir and regarded Kabul and PcdiSwar 
os his capital cities, lie was the convener of the last 
Buddhist council, and was a Heal oua patron of Hie Malta van ist 
c»r newer form of Buddhism, lie issued vast quantities of 

t Tic enact (Jiue of K.iniskj’s accession (» It ill runic what tiooerumi 
he may jx»wil 4 y haw preced' d tlfcB two K»dphi«> kmg»j in (fiat ctwe 
Itij dale (*1. \kc J^LmcLkliijn qI nbt S;ika trh) would bo A, u- 7& 
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gold and copper coins. H.Ea atirei agree with those of 
Kadphiac- II in weight and puiity, but differ greatly in 
design ami legend. The obverse, as in the coins of Kad- 
phiara It. bears the device of the king as a sacrifieer at 
a fire-altar. Tlie reverse displays various gods, somt being 
dearly Zoruiatrian, besides the Indian Buddha, and the 
Gieek sun and moon. This seems to indicate that he was 
a fire-worshipper first and became a Buddhist afterwards. 
The legends on both sides are in Greek character* oflly, but 
the title ' King of Kings' is generally translated into a form 
of Old Persian* 

Hb successor Hovishka, who succeeded in 153 A- D„ is 
represented on his bronze coins as riding an elephant, sitting 
cross-legged, or perched on tike edge of a throne, with one 
leg hanging do wn and the other tucked up. On the reversin' 
various gods appear, Greek. Persian, and Indian, as on the 
coins of KanbUka* The legends arc in the Greek character. 

Under his successor V&audcva, the coinage began to 
deteriorate, the gold of the atarei being much less pure. 
The obverse, as is usually the case on KanLshka's coins, 
shows the king standing at an altar sacrificing, and the 
reverse, fsiva with his bull, as in Kadpbises H’s corns. The 
miscdlaneotu ^ods no longer appear. The execution is 
semi-barbarons, and the only survival of Hellenic influence 
is the use of Greek characters in the legends. Vasudeva 
died in aij a. d. In 330 A. p. the new imperial dynasty 
of the Guptas arose, with Paptliputra as its capital. Tiie 
second or the line, Satnudragupla, extended his conquest^ 
about 330 A.D., to nearly the southernmost jKtint of the 
peninsula, and his successor annexed Gujarat and Kathiawar 
up to the Arabian Sea Hut under its fifth ruler the dynasty 
was destroyed about 4H0 A. D. by the White Huns India 
was then thrown back to the normal condition of a seething 
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mass of states engaged in unceasing warfare, uncontrolled 
by any paramount power. 

The gold coinage of this dynasty was a continuation of 
that of tite Kiishan. the weight of the rndo-Roman attrtt 
remaining the same under the first three emperors. The 
devices, which arc very varied, ate sometimes mote artistic 
than anything seen since the time of Graeco-Bactrian kings. 
The variety of the earlier gold devices was gradually 
narrowed down to the single type, the standing king on the 
obverse, ami a goddess scaled on a lotus on the reverse. 
These two designs prevail in the coinage of Northern India 
for hundreds of years. They are found in the provincial 
coinage of Kashmir as late as 1330 A.D. Hie artistic 
merit of the best Gupta coins seems to bt contemporaneous 
with the literary revival of Sanskrit, .ls distinguished from 
Prakrit, that took place between and 4.?® A.D.. cul¬ 
minating in the poetry of Kalidasa. The position that 
Sanskrit then held is illustrated by the legends on the coins. 
These are no longer expressed in either Greek or Prakrit, 
but in strictly grammatical Sanskrit. The White Hun 
invasion, however, eclipsed the artistic ami literary glory of 
this period. 

The hurt, trace of the use of the Greek alphabet had dis¬ 
appeared by 400 A.u,; but ’ drahma' in the form of dramma 
as the designation of a coin, as well as the weight-standard, 
survived in certain localities tilt at least r too A. tx 

After the collapse of the Gupta Empire, the coinage of 
the innumerable native states, as well as of the Hun 
invader* them selves, shows great degradation; nor does 
the partial restoration of the paramount power under 
Jlarshavardlmna (606-48 A.n.l improve matters much. The 
type prevailing from about 600 to tjco A.re was a barbarous 
imitation of the Sassanbn coinage of Persia, the character* 
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istic device of which is a fire-altar with supporters. Intro¬ 
duced imo India by the Huns, It is often unrecognizable 
except to the trained eye. 

About 900 a. p. several Hindu dynasties arose; the 
Chan dels of Maiiobn. the Totnars of Delhi, the Kathors of 
Kanauj, and the Hfctt&Jru of Chedi or Central India, who 
soon after >000 a.i>, introduced a new type of coinage, due 
probably to Muhammadan influence- Hie king's name and 
title here appear instead of his effigy on the obvets?, while 
the seated goddess on the lotus of the Gupta coins occupies 
the reverse. The latest specimen of this type known is 
a Chandel coin issued about 1250 A.D, 

A second new stylo was invented by the Brahmin kings 
of Ohind {c, Kfio to 950), known as the ‘ Bull and Horse- 
man * type, because a horseman is the device On the obverse 
and a bull on the reverse. It was copied by the Chauhan 
kings of Delhi and Ajmir and by the early Muhammadan 
Sultans of Delhi till 1365, and by the Rajas of Kangra till 
about rdco a.jj. 

The carticst Muhammadan coins were struck in India 
after the conquest. In 712 a, of Sindh, by Muhammad the 
son of Klhim. The influence, however, of this first Mu-Urn 
invasion did not extend beyond Sindh and the Indus valley. 

The first Muhammadan who may be accounted an Indian 
sovereign is Mahmud of Ghazni 1998-103,0 A. D,), who was 
engaged during the greater part of his reign in making 
plundering raids into India. His coin? are noteworthy os 
having a marginal legend in Sanskrit which explains thr: 
Arabic inscription. His son and grandson struck coins 
copying the * Bull and Horseman ' type, and thereby 
breaking the strict rule of thr Qur'an that forbids the making 
of images. These appear to be the earliest Muhammadan 
coins in India bearing effigies. The Muhammadan kings 
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of Ghazni and North-western India continued this forbidden 
practice till 1163 A. P. Their Indian coins ire very 
iiiiliK'fom and arc of the ■ Bull and Horseman type, the 
use of tlic native scale of weights and of bilingual legends 
was a concession lo Hindu prejudices. Os some of the 
gold coins the image of the Hindu godded Lakshml actually 
appears. Effigies on Muhammadan Indian coinage then 
d I-appeared till they were to some extent revived by Akbar 
and his sou Jahangir. 

'AJtauwh (i 11^-35), the most noteworthy ruler of the 
Turkish Slave dynasty oT Delhi, flic creator of the Kutb 
Minar near that capital, was the Issuer of an abundant 
coinage* H is daughter R«ia 11 the only queen who 

ever ruled at Delhi, also issued some coins. Balfcmn 1 ti 6 $- 
was the last sovereign of Delhi to use the ‘ Bull and 
Horseman ’ device, though he abo issued many coins dthc 
orthodox type. 

Alibud-dln Muhammad Shah l!l? conqueror 

OF Southern India. Issued very- numerous coins chiefly of 
silver and copper, besides not a few gold ones. His son, 
Kutb-ud-dln Mubarak Shjth ft310-201. introduced an inno¬ 
vation into Muhammadan coinage by reverting to the old 
Hindu square form, which continued to be occasionally used 
till the reign of Shall Jahan 

Muhammad, son or Tughlak (13*4-51). who gained the 
throne by parricide, wr> a learned and religious, but incrci- 
less and mad, despot. He issued coins of great variety and 
beauty, superior to those of all other Indian sovereigns in the 
uniat ic' merit of their Arabic legends. He perpetrated the 
unsuccessful numismatic eccentricity of trying to replenish 
his treasury by coining brass in vast quantities and (un¬ 
successfully) commanding its acceptance as silver. 

In Bstttr (14^3-1530} founded the dynasty ol the 
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♦Great Mughals' by the decisive victory of Panipat. The 
Afghan rival of his ton II u may tin was Slier Shih, 

who established the reformed system of currency that lasted 
throughout the Mughal period and Wits adopted and main¬ 
tained by the Ta-st India Company down to 1H35, and is 
the basis of the present British currency in India, He 
caused weiI-executed pieces to be struck in gold, silver, and 
copper, with a fixed standard of both weight and purity- 
His silver rupees w eigh i So grains, containing 175 gfain? of 
pure silver 1 practically equal in value ti> the modern rupee. 
They have often the king’s name in Nagarl characters in 
addition to the usual Arabic inscriptions. 

The great Akbar (>356-1605) closely followed the 
example of Sbtr jihSh in his coinage. Like his son 
Jahangir f 1^05-;71 and his grandson Shah J.ihary he disre¬ 
garded the prohibition of Moses and Muhammad against 
making the likeness cl anything that is in heaven or oil 
earth, for he freely used pictorial art in the decoration of 
his palaces ; but he employed image devices very sparingly 
on his Coins. 

Jahangir’s coins are remarkable for their Jtesuty and for 
various curiosities introduced into them. Hi* great a flee lion 
for his wife NQr Jihln is attested by the coins of l:i- later 
years bearing her name as well as his own. His disregard of 
orthodoxy and his addiction to intoxicants are indicated by 
his gold coins, which represent his effigy sealed cross-legged 
on his throne, with 4 gobkl in liis hand. He was the only 
Muhammadan ruler of India who placed Iris portrait on his 
coins, 

ShSh Julian did not repeat his father** eccentricities in 
his very numerous silver and gold coins ; but some of his 
gold pieces were enormously large, 

Tltc coinage of the fanatical Aurangsib (1659-1 '07 j ■« of 
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course free from all unorthodox featmcs and * s monotonous 
in character. In spite of the disorder and disintegration of 
the empire under his successors, the weight and purity of 
the Imperial coinage were maintained- it gradually passed 
into an Anglo-Indian coinage. The East India Company, 
which hiul long been copying the imperial currency, formally 
received the right, in 1717 a* Dm to coin at Bombay, and, in 
1742, to copy the rupees of Arcot neat Madras. In i 757 
tile Company's mint was legally established at Calcutta. 
Other mints were later set up at Benares and elsewhere. 
The coins issued by all these mints were copies of Mughal 
currency, differentiated merely by the introduction of ccj tain 
emblems. 

This system disappeared in when an English 

coinage was established with the head of \\ illMrn IV 
replacing the name of the Mughal emperor. All other 
issues were suppressed. Since t %5 the currency of India 
has been a branch of that of the British Empire. 

The Dravidian Deccan was, except in prehistoric times, 
far less affected by foreign influences than the plains of 
Hindustan. !v political history is obscure, and little light 
is shed on it by the coinage. Really ancient coins are 
rare; betides, their devices arc erode and indistinct, 
legends are cither absent or enigmatical; nnd dates, except 
on some late Muhammadan Coins, are always wanting, 
lire dearth of old coins is perhaps clue to plundering in¬ 
vasions from the north. The earliest known raid was that 
made about 330 A. D. by Samudragupta, who penetrated 
almost to Cape Comorin, and returned north with vast 
apoiL Nearly a thousand years laier the south wa> raided 
by Malik Kaffir, who returned to Delhi with gold estimated 
*t three millions sterling. Later, Muhammadan invaders, in 
15O5 a. r>.* sacked the vast Hindu city of Vijayanagar 
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on the Tungabhadm and carried off untold hoarded 
treasure, 

in ancient times rectangular punch-marked coins circu¬ 
lated in the south as well as the north. Such have I icon 
found associated with dtnarii of Augustus, w ho died in 
14 A.D. When the silver and copper punch-marked coins 
ceased to circulate in the south is unknown, but it was 
probably not earlier than 300 a. n. Die-struck stlvei coins, 
which may have been Introduced from the north with ^ 
Buddhism, are very rare and of Uttlc iro jiortance at any thing , 
like tin early date, The principal coinage in historical 
limes has been gold, not silver. The earliest known gold 
coins of the south arc supposed to date from the first two 
centuries nf die Christian era* They consist of slightly 
flattened globules of gold, without any device except an 
indistinct pimch-mark. 

The weight of the south cm coinage was, like the northern, 
based «fl that of an indigenous seed, which was, how ever, not 
ihc same. It was the kahhjtt or ' Molucca bean weighing 
about jjO grains. The pur&na y or silver punch-marked coin, 
was etpiai in weight to one of these seeds,. The standard 
Coins, later known to European settlers as ‘ pagodas , 
usually weighed about ;,i grains. This type lasted practi¬ 
cally unchanged till 1833. The boar device characteristic 
of the chalukyan coinage is the origin of the vernacular 
designation vat aha or vnrSgttn ("boar*) universe I !y applied 
t« the peculiar gold coins of Southern India, the ' pagodas 
of Europeans in later times. The Chahikyan boar, ses well 
as the fish of the PtadyiS of the extreme south, continued 
U» appear tinting the eleventh century on the coin; of the 
Chela dynasty of Tan]ore after it had absorbed tlio&r. two 
[iocs. The famous King RsjatSjs. who ascended the throne 
tn 985. was the first to adopt on the obverse the device of 
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* a standing figure which the Ptadyss had borrowed from the 
' standing king 1 of the Guptas of Northern India, Hiss in 
its turn was Imitated by the Ceylonese king Paraktaroa 
Bflltu, who succeeded in 1153 A * O* 

The power fill dynasty of Vijayamgar (1340-1 5 ^ j) ibSUwl 
a coinage, chiefly in gold, which weighed about 53 gnuns, 
or half that amount- After the destruction in 156.3 of 
Vljayanagair, this coinage was imitated by innumerable 
nativc<thieftains. In particular by Haidar AM, Tiptj Sultan. 

‘ K'fishn-’i Raja of Mysore. as well as by the European factories. 
The Travail core State still issues the Souther 11 style of 
coinage, but Mysore hie, adopted the imperial British 
currency. The various Muhammadan stales of the south 
have followed the style of the ordinary Delhi coinage, 
MnafTcciciI by the southern systctiv 

During the eighteenth century the currency of the Deccan 
had become so confused that in 1K0* English officials found 
thirtv-tvvo kinds of gold pagodas and fifteen kinds of silver 
rupees m circulation. This chaos was removed in 1H33 by 
legislation that made the rupee* oi Madras, Bombay. and 
Upper India efluol In value. Acts passed in 1835 and sab- 
sequent years Introduced the modem uniform currency 
prevailing throughout British India. 

E. j, Kapson, Mi.m fV.Vrt, in lUMtr\ Buytitp**#*, 1 «<J« 
V A Smith, Ca!. >{<,£** fifth* XMu '» M. JmJhm AfiutHm, t*t< u(t. sr. 
Oxford, mo6 : /mfisrutl GnutUtr .</ Mia* vul. li, pp- U 5 -» 5 * 
C J. iWn, TAt l Oxford Umvcrsay Picw. i$«- 
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